Lee Grant, 
Joan Blondell, 


Arthur Treacher 
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Introducing aN excitiNG NEW 
WAY— PARTICULARLY FOR FAMILIES | 
WITH CHILDREN—TO OBTAIN A WELL- | 
ROUNDED EDUCATION IN THE ENTIRE | 

HISTORY OF ART 





ALL MINIATURES ARE 
NOW OF THIS SIZE 


FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


—IN FULL COLOR— BY 





k x embrandt 


Reproduced in miniature by THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


f one of the most excitir 
development n art Jucatior both for adults and young 


For more than two years, The Metro- 


politan Museum of Art in New York has been making fine Miniatures, 


people—ever undertaker 


its most famous works of art—in order to enable 


-verywhere to build u full replic 


/ ain 


f art museum, 


The Museum 


pares a separate set of 24 Miniatures every 


month, int ww la ize shown above. Eventually they will include 





EDING SERIES 


DO NOT ENCLOSE MONEY A BILL WILL BE SENT 


EX ¢ PER SERIES 





PRICE FOR THE FULL SERIES 


*1.25 


(including 32-page Album) 


the most interestir ost representative work of every period, 


every school, every great painter. With each set of 24 Miniatures an 
Album is provided in which the prints can be affixed in given spaces ; 
and under each one you find fascinating information about what is 
pictured. Thus each Alb with its Miniatures, is like a guided visit 


through the Museum under the instruction of an expert. 


the project is like a comprehensive university course, 


carried on by the staff of the Museum, in both the history and appre- 
ciation of art. Yet the plan is of such a nature that it can be under- 


stood and enjoyed by persons of all ages. 


A SUGGESTION 


suggest that you send for tt 


To acquaint yourself visually with the project, we 
s single set of Rembrandts. Or, if you 
wish to subscribe now on a continuing basis, you can do so with the 

ut to stop whenever you please, just as you might wish to stop going 


on “guided personal visits 


through the Museum. On this basis, you 
will receive with the first Album, and with every sixth thereafter, 
a handsome Portfolio in which the Albums may be kept for constant 


enjoyment and reference. The price for each series is $1.25, with Album. 


PLEASE NOTE: S 


he-Month Clut 





THE MOST 
IMPORTANT ** 


BOOKS , 
The Best in Literature 


Fo er 
Receive ANY 2 


Ry 


List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


List Price 6.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


‘of these notable works 


Wherever good books are read and discussed the Book Find Club has 
become known for the high standard of its selections and their low price of 
$1.89 per book. THE BALLAD OF THE Sap CaFE—containing all the novels and 
many short stories of Carson McCullers; MALE AND FEMALE,"“a study of sexes 
in a changing world” by Margaret Mead; OrpIiPUs—MyYTH AND COMPLEX—a 
brilliant analysis of all the major psychoanalytic theories from Freud to the 
present, including the complete Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles, by Patrick 
Mullahy; OUR CHILDREN AND Our ScHoo s by Lucy Sprague Mitchell; THe 
Far SIDE OF ParRapiseE, the widely acclaimed biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
by Arthur Mizener; GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN by William C. Boyd; 
Out Or My LATER Years by Albert Einstein; THE AMERICAN MIND by Henry 
Steele Commager; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD Ear, “the inner experience of 
a psychoanalyst,” by Theodore Reik;—these are only a few of the many notable 
books available to members. They are all books that each of us would want 
to read and keep for his permanent library. ‘ 


... at only $1.89 regardless of list price 


The publishers’ list prices 
of these books range up to 
$6.00 but as a member of the 
Book Find Club you pay only 
$1.89 (plus postage and han- 
dling). Actually this means 
an average saving of more 
than 50% on the books you 
buy. 


i 
Jom THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL 


List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


Receive FREE Gift Book 


As an introduction to the Book Find 
Club, select any 2 books pictured or 
listed in the coupon as your FREE 
GIFT BOOK and your first selection 
. . . UP TO $12.00 RETAIL COST 
FOR ONLY $1.89. 


The Book Find Club e/o theatre Arts, 130W.5éth St.,N.Y.19,N.Y. 
Please enroll me as a member Check ony 2 books listed below: 


and send me the FREE book and [) aoa yp ard fee Sourtes 
first sel th Ly FIGH IN 
Hee eee eee ne, C)BALLAD OF THE SAD CAFE 

CR One Se. rere on L) GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN 
month the Club's literary maga- THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION 
zine, the Book Find News. | LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 

understand | may accept as few ~ MALE AND FEMALE 

a as 4 books a year at the SPE- OUT OF MY LATER YEARS 
List Price 4.00 


Members’ Price 1.89 


k costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You pay 
only for the books you want and you may take as few as four 
in the entire membership year. Each month you receive, FREE, 
the Book Find News, so that you can decide for yourself, after 
reading the review of the forthcoming selection, if you want 
the book. If not, you simply return the printed form (always 
supplied by us) which tells us not to send it. In addition, the 
Book Find News contains reviews of other notable books avail- 
able to members. Since it is almost certain that you read at 
least four Book Find Club selections during the year anyway, 
why not get them from the Club at the tremendous savings we 
are able to effect through our large printing orders. 


CIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF 4 INE AMERICAN MIND 


AGE OF JACKSON 


ONLY $1.89 a BOOK (plus 24¢ 5 THEODORE DREISER 
postage and handling) and may (_) OUR CHILDREN AND OUR SCHOOLS 


cancel my membership at any 
time after purchasing 4 selec- 
tions. 


NAME. 


EXILE’S RETURN 

REUNION AND REACTION 
TROUBLED SLEEP 

THE FAR SIDE OF PARADISE 





ADDRESS. 


Please Print 





CITY 


ZONE STATE ——___——_—_ 





(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 


0-2-16 





NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU... 


hese Beautiful and Authoritative Books 
MATISSE: 


HIS ART AND HIS PUBLIC 

by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
the authoritative as well as 

the only truly perceptive work 


on the artist 


—A.rrep M. Frankfurter 
Editor, Ari News 


Original Price $12.50 
Members Poy $8.50 


M sens: His Art anp His Pustic, with its 576 pages containing more than 


400 plates (23 in full color); Great Paintincs in America, presenting 101 famous 
paintings reproduced in full color, all suitable for framing; and Batter by Maurice 
Seymour, a selection of 101 full-page photographs by the noted photographer of the 
greatest ballet artists in their most celebrated roles—are only a few of the many dis- 
tinguished works in the arts available to you 


a savings up to 50% and more 


These books, together with those pictured on this page and listed below, are repre- 
sentative of the fine volumes available to you with membership in the Seven Arts Book 
Society AT SAVINGS WHICH AVERAGE UP TO 50% AND MORE, as you will 
readily note when you compare the original price with the special price to members 


INTRODUCTORY FREE GIFT OFFER 


You may begin your membership with any of the 
books pictured or listed on this page, ond in addi- 
tion, as port of this Special Introductory Offer, you 
will receive as o FREE gift your choice of The Homes 
of America by Ernest Pickering, recounting the biog- 
raphy of the American Home, its comprehensive text 
profusely illustrated with over 215 beautiful photo- 
graphic plotes; or Curt Sachs’ World History of the 
Dence, a giant volume with 32 plates which has been 
characterized as “the definitive history of the dance.” 


YOU CAN THUS RECEIVE UP TO $27.50 RETAIL BOOK VALUE FOR ONLY $5.75. 


The Seven Arts Book Society 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIi TODAY 


Sa. RG ahd P PN! Sect eet pape se | 


Membership in the Society is simple. Each The Seven Arts Book Society Please send me os my FREE gift book (Check one 
month you will receive FREE the Seven Arts News, de- HOMES OF AMERICA List Price 5.75 


scribing the forthcoming selection, and listing all other c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 130 W.S6 St..N.Y.C 
books available. If the selection is a book you think 
would not make a welcome addition to your library, 
you send back a form (clways provided along with o 
prepaid envelope) specifying some other book you may 
want. Or you may simply indicate, “Send me nothing 
next month 


WORLD HISTORY OF TKE DANCE List Price 7.50 
Please enroll me as ao member. | may iso send me the book(s) checked 

occept os few as 4 books o year, which | below of the Special Membership 

may choose from the Society's illustrated Price (plus 24¢ postoge and hon 

Seven Arts News sent to me free each month. 9'"9 

I may cancel my membership ot any time MATISSE: His Art And His Public 


+ after taking 4 books REMBRANDT 
Please remember that you do not hove to take a book WOODCUTS OF MAILLOL 


every month. You may toke os few os four in an entire - a BUILDING 
year and still enjoy all the advantages of membership. TREASURY OF GREAT POEMS 
You pay only for the books you want—books of your . NAME (Please Print) > LIMITS OF ART 
own choice—and you save on every book you purchase GREAT PAINTINGS IN AMERICA 
J ART HAS MANY FACES 
ADDRESS ~) PICASSO-—SO Years of His 
MEN OF MUSIC 


=<-- 
san >? 
$3s 3 
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DEAR SIR: 


Gian-Carlo Menotti is simply blowing 
his own horn when he attacks the Met 
[“Menotti Calls the Met a Museum” 
by Nelson Lansdale, May]. Mr. Bing has 
done a simiply wonderful [job] . . . in 
putting life into the tried-and-true op- 
eras, which I, for one, am old-fashioned 
enough to prefer to all this noisy modern 
experimentation. Watching Alfred Lunt 
light the footlights at the opening of Cosi 
Fan Tutte was, for at least one member 
of the audience, a real thrill. 
HELEN MC COMBS 
New York City 


I had been wondering how Jose Ferrer 
could do all he does until I saw your 
Spotlight [May]. If there are four 
of him, it’s understandable how he could 
take over 48th Street 

JOSEPH DIGGLES 


Chicago, Ill 


Mr. Picasso was pulling our legs 
Picasso's Desire What Is It?” by 
Aimee Scheff, April] . . . but why did 
your photograph leave out The Tart 
“onstage most of the time completely 


nude except for stockings” ? 


WILLIAM SEAMORE 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


I hasten to state (frankly) that because 
of the new tabloid-like make-up of the 
once glorious Theatre Arts magazine, I 
did not intend to renew this year. Also 
on the score that there is never any men- 
tion of the wonderful development of 
the theatre in the Soviet Union 
However, since your magazine is the only 
one of its kind that I know of, and for 
the sake of the monthly play, I decided 
to renew 
LENORE PETERS JOL 
Peters Wright School of Dancing 
San Francisco, Cal. 


In your December issue, Leda Bauer did 
a good treatment of La Ronde .. . Her 
article . . . [has] had local bookshops 
tearing their hair . . . To date, Ameri- 
can Booksellers couldn't find or buy it. 
Then yesterday . . . I came upon Reigen, 
translated as Round Dance, in. . . a col- 
lection by Eric Bentley, called From The 
Modern Repertoire, Series 1, published 
by the University of Denver 

RICHARD SHERIDAN AMES 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Why don’t vou print Reigen as your play 
of the month? 

AUDREY STORM 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
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Theatre Arts 


June 1952 Vor. XXXVI No. 6 


The Cover 


Lee Grant, Joan Blondell and Arthur Treacher three veterans 
of summer theatre who are in as good a position as any actors 
to know whether Ward Morehouse is right on page 20. Photo- 
graph by Paul Himmel 


The Play 


48 The Author Says It’s Easy to Produce by Armand Aulicino 
50 Bell, Book and Candle by John van Druten 


The Critic 
17. The Grass Menagerie by George Jean Nathan 


Features 


20 Actors Strike Pay Dirt in the Country by Ward Morehouse 
24 Give Us Something Different by John Gassner 
26 Ralph Richardson: Self-Made Star by lan Bevan 


31 The Brattle Paid Its Way No Matter What 
by Elliot Norton 


32. A Broadway Of Its Own by Omar Ranney 
34 ‘The Well-Heeled Ghost by John Chapman 
38 It Wasn't In the Act by Charles D. Rice 
40 Acting on Principle by Helen Gould 


Theatre Arts Spotlights 
23 Robert Porterfield 


George Speivin 
30 The Best This And The Best That 


Show Stopper 
43 Lydia Reed by Doug Anderson 


Films 
44 Carol Reed And Conrad 


45 Some Killers, A Gun Maker And A Lady Healer 
by Arthur Knight 


Television 
46 Are We A Nation Of Morons? by Harriet Van Horne 
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Theatre Arts Books 


> cat a> Pea ah A.A at An ots Fa Zt A: A 
Fe a te te NR tt tte Dette Dealt Pate Dente iste Dre Dr 
Design for Movement 
BY LYN OXENFORD 
1 practical plan 


direct 


The Player's Library 
4 bibliography of theatre literature 
in English 
on all plays; indexed by 
author; 1100 page 


ors 


wun producti 


Supplement, Player's Library 
An index of plays and theatre b 
published since the original v« 
ume $2.50 


The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
With Stanislavski’s production note 
drawings and instructions $5.00 

Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
4 children’s drama program.....$2.00 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 
Angus McBean’s magnificent pho- 
tographs of Stratford 
production 


$4.50 
Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH 
Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 
& OTHERS 


$5.00 


$5.00 


An Actor Prepares 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI $3.00 
Building a Character 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAV 
My Life im Art 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAV 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 
BY RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
The Craft of Comedy 
BY ATHENE SEYLER & STEI 
HAGGARD 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw 
Correspondence 
r strated 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 
BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS 
Stages of the World 
li2 scene design piat 
Broadway Scrapbook 
BY BROOKS ATKINSON 
The Negro in the American Theatre 
BY EDITH J. R. ISAACS $2.5 
A Guide to Theatre Reading 
BY PAUL MYERS & ROY STALLIN« 
Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.5 
Are You Going to Build a Theatre? 
BY FREEDLEY & BAKER $ 


NE Te Ne ee Te Or TN TN Oe Ne ee ee et 


Sd “py et : a a 3 oa a st SPS a * 
Please ) the above checked books 
COD Check 
Mone enclosed 


Please ymplete prospectus 


ITY STATI 


‘Theatre Arts Books 


124 East 307TH St., New Yorx 16, N. Y 


by Richard McLaughlin 


Is the Iron Curtain Really a Scrim? 
Visa For Moscow by Michel Gord: 
Knopf, $4.50) is an eyewitness report 
on the USSR by a French journalist 
Mr. Gordey, foreign correspondent fo 
France-Soir, had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing permission from the Soviet author 


ities to visit behind the iron curtain 


Mr. Gordey spent sixty-three days 
the Soviet Union. He has written an ir 
formative, if not a startling, book on th« 
Soviets’ diet, dress, deportment, school 
ing, culture, morale, hygiene and political 


indoctrination 


Of special interest is his overall pi 
ture of the Russian theatre. Mr. Gord 
is at his best in dealing with statistics, 
some of which might make the American 
reader envious, particularly those wh 
indicate that Moscow's twenty-five thx 
tres are never idle and that they change 
programs daily. That would mean that 
Moscow citizens see over two hundre 
theatrical offerings during a ten-day pe 
riod. “Forty-two, or twenty per cent, 
were by classical Russian authors fift 
six, or twenty-eight per cent, by cor 
temporary Soviet authors, on present-« 
problems; twenty-seven works, also by li 
ing Soviet authors, all on anti-West« 
or, rather anti-American subjects, makine 
up thirteen per cent of the total list 

It is hard to imagine any such va 
bills on Broadway. And yet it is doubtful 
whether the reader will share the 
thor’s enthusiasm for “the thunder« 
applause,” as “evidence of the happine 
and the participation” of Soviet pl 
goers, especially when he reads later o 
what kind of play aroused such responsé 
The play [The Voice of Ameri 
Boris Lavrener] has in it “the primitive 
brutality of the American businessman, 
the immorality of young American wor 
en, the political opportunism of Amer 


can soldiers 


As in all the other anti-American pla 
shown in the USSR, one or two char 
acters always symbolize the “good Amer 
ican” who stands out in a count 
represented as “militarized, degenerate, 
and perverted by alcohol, gangsterism, 


and capitalism 
These are the propaganda plays 
to the Russian people every day, 


vet Mr 


remind his readers that the non-propa 


Gordey goes out of his way t 


ganda plays have a bigger representation 


in the theatres in Moscow than _ the 


anti-American ones 


Mr. Gordey takes the 


calmly, and it would be difficult to check 


Russians ver 


his findings. It is hard to believe that 


the authorities let him wander freely 


Mr. Gordey does not underestimate 
the dangers of the Soviet conte mporary 
mentality, but he makes a plea for an 
understanding of their culture and an 
interchange of cultural ideas between the 
West and the East. For what it’s worth, 
there were only two modern works b 
foreign authors playing in Moscow in 
1950 and both were by Lillian Hell 
man, showing, as Mr. Gordey says, “dire 
pictures” of the behavior of a rich 
American famil 


Who Shall Watch the Watchers? 


After Mr. Gordey’s Russia 

Me rle Mille: s The Judge s and 

Judged (Doubleday, $2.50) gives a hint 
of what the totalitarian mind could do 
in this country if we let it. Reading the 
report, prepared under the sponsorship 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
n black-listing in radio and television 
ma possibly arouse from their letharg 
those who have failed to see the dangers 
of irresponsible censorship The book 


exposes the methods by which Red 


Channels and the weekly newsletter 
Counterattack operate as the dictator's 
voice behind radio’s fear-ridder inti 


Communist” employment policies 


Some of the inhuman tactics of the 
totalitarians are apparently now being 
ised by those who claim to deplore 
them most. Few will deny that actual 
subversives must be held in check; but 
what appears to have happened is that 
many have been black-listed and vi 
timized without any evidence against 
Miller 
ACLU that such invasion of 


personal rights may eventually result in 


them. One must agree with Mr 
ind the 


freedom from freedom” if it is not 


stopped 


Actress Jean Muir was one of the 
many persons who, in 1950, was slan- 
dered out of employment. Her radio 
contract on the Henry Aldrich show was 
abrumiy canceled. Miss Muir had this 
to say: 


1 Gon't want the Communists to use 
me. I want to stay clean. The best way 
for me to refute these charges is for me 
to get a job in television, or radio, or 
in some acting capacity. There must be 


someone with enough courage to hire me 





Tributary Theatre Directory 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE DEPT. OF 
DRAMA 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


n act 


PACIFIC THEATRE 
College of Pacific 
Stockton, Calif. 


€ Ma 4s 0 w 


al Director: Anthony Reid 
COLORADO 


THE LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES 
Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley 

avid Walter Morris 
Welby B. Wolfe 


MOUNTAINEER PLAYERS 
Western State College of Colorado 
Gunnison 


3i Director: Martin Hatcher 


PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THEATRE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Colorado 
rigr em Colorado 


+ 


Edward C. Fitzpatrick 
CONNECTICUT 


AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 
August 21-24, 1952 
[ ar e C mpany D ugi€ 
pany, Guest Artists 


y-Mas 


PLAYERS COMPANY 
The School for Creative Work 
174 Aan Street, Hartford, Conn. 


n H. Randa 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Wedhington %. & Cc. 
x V. Har P 


James Waring 


FLORIDA 

NORTON GALLERY PLAYERS, 
The Palm Beaches 

Florida 

mr . idiebe 


the Board 


THE RING THEATRE 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 
rdon Bennett, Sam Hirsch, Fred 
Charles Ph 


INC. 


asinik hut! n 


hour 


IDAHO 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE DRAMA DEPT. 


Pocatello, Idaho 
Powell, Donald Asboe, Me 


‘ Mae 


ubert, Char 


ILLINOIS 
DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
Department of Drama 
64 E. Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
David B. Itkin 


ELMHURST COLLEGE THEATRE 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
C. C. Arends 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
School of Drama of Art Institute of Chicago 
Head: Maurice Gnesin 
A ead: Mary 


Business Manager: Louise 


Agnes Doyle 


Vale of 


THE ILLINI THEATRE GUILD 
At the University of Illinois 
Ureone, IHinois 
Joseph W. S 
W. McKinne 


THE THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 
Mary Catte 


Theatre: Ella Heimbrodt 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
The University of Chicago 
_ Chicago 37, Illinois 


Imboden 


George 


INDIANA 
BOOTH TARKINGTON CIVIC THEATRE 
1847 North Alabama Street 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
Manager: Jack L. Hatfield 
a! Director: Fredric Rhoade 


SYCAMORE PLAYERS 
Indiana State—Terre Haute 
R. W. Masters 
al Director: Gladys Rohrig 


KENTUCKY 
GUIGNOL THEATRE 
Yabvenstty of Kentucky, Lexington 
| tor: Wallace N. Briggs 
Lolo Robinson 
a! Director: Ernest L. Rhode 
MARYLAND 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS CHILDREN'S 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
The Johns Hopkins University 
_betimere 18, Maryland 
ra xs Cary wen 
Janet Feinblatt 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ADAMS MEMORIAL THEATRE 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Mass. 
d C Bryant 
WALTER H. BAKER CO. 
569 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
* Baker's Play Super ying every 
smateur—Write to us for any 
SMITH COLLEGE DEPT. OF THEATRE 
Northampton, Mass. 
Flanaga s, I 


Editt 


STURBRIDGE PLAYERS 
Merry-Go-Round Theatre 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
W hal Martin mMowara R. Orms 


MICHIGAN 


CRANBROOK SUMMER THEATRE SCHOOL 
Mich. 


fi perency ie Estate, Bloomfield Hills, 


Car G. Wonnberaer {M. A. Harv 


As Bouton Wonn 


ate Direct Annette 


berae 
MINNESOTA 


MACALESTER COLLEGE THEATRE 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
Mary Gwen Owen 
Hilding G. Peterson 
Director: Jed H. Davis 


continued on page 89) 


fhe WORLD'S STANDARD Conversational 


LISTEN 
and LEARN 
ANOTHER 


on ; 


LINGUAPHONE 


Method 


You can learn, naturally, easily, 
quickly at home: 


SPANISH 

ITALIAN GERMAN 

JAPANESE RUSSIAN 
PORTUGUESE 


—any of 29 languages available 


Linguaphone is the natural way to 
tearn languages actually the 
same way you learned English even 
before you went to school You 
hear men and women speak in their 
native tongue You listen—you learn 
—you understand. You speak with 
correct pronunciation, proper tonal 
inflection. You read and write. It's 
all amazingly easy! 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE— 
ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 


Learning another language can 
mean greater opportunities to you 
in your career. When traveling, 
* you'll be able to see and do things 
the native way. Language power 
will broaden your cultural enjoy- 
ment 


STOP WISHING 
START TALKING 


You re never too old or too young 
to learn another language the 
LINGUAPHONE way 


FREE book gives fascinating facts 
about LINGUAPHONE—why it is 
used by colleges, schools, armed 
services, U.N. and has been the 
choice of more than one million 
home study students. Mail Coupon 
TODAY! 


FRENCH 


id 


Ravel 


7 
CULTURAL 


[> 


EDUCATIO 


‘dm 


ARMED 
SERVICES 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


136-06 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y 
SPECIAL! 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


Linguaphone also offers one of the most com- 
plete collections of English Speech recordings 
available anywhere. It includes English and 
American phonetics, pronunciation, intonation 
conversation, Shakespeare, drama, poetry, fa- 
mous readings, prose, oratory, and invaluable 
recordings on the English dialects spoken in 
both the U. S. and Great Britain. Circular 
FREE on request 


APPROVED FOR. VETERANS’ TRAINING 


LINGUAPHONE 
INSTITUTE 

136-06 Radio City 

New York 20, N. Y 


Send me your 
FREE book 
| want to learn 


SEND FOR 
language 


FREE Jiao 


BOOKLET 1 gage ircular 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
ZONE STATE 
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Music Lovers 


@® Keep tab n the 59 sma 


recora which 


-ompanie 


classics on LP. David Hall, dean 
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G 1AN-CARLO 


brilliant young composer, has made an 


Menortti, the 


impact on almost every area of the the- 


atre Drama, film, opera, symphony, 
ballet, modern dance, radio and televi- 
sion. His most recent work, Amahl and 
the Night 


National 


Visitors, commissioned by the 
Broadcasting Company, made 
television history last Christmas Eve and 
in its 


Easter 


request repeat performance on 
It again made history, this time 
as opera, when it was presented in mid- 
New York City 


April by the Opera 


Company 


Amahl and the Night Visitor it 


many ways Menotti’s most mature the 
atre piece to date, is also his warmest 
and most tender work. Composed in the 
mood of a child’s experience, it tells the 
story of the Three Kings following the 
Star to Bethlehem. On the way they 
stop at a humble peasant cottage where 
Amahl, a crippled boy, adds his crutch 
to their more lavish gifts and is miracu 
lousls 


healed 


It is difficult to describe the simplicit 
that Menotti 
the telling of this Christmas legend. His 


and tenderness brings to 


sonorous music has an anguished beauty 
unmatched in even his most brilliant ear- 
lier works. Interestingly enough, however, 
some of its recitative brings The Tele 
phone to 


mind, and the vocal line is 


reminiscent of the 


The Medium 
Amahl and the 


already 


opening scenes of 


Night Visitors has 
been recorded in its entirety by 
RCA Victor, but 


not be released until late autumn 


unfortunately it will 
Until 
then, however, four other of his major 
works are currently available in recorded 
These are The Medium, The Tele- 
phone, The Consul and Sebastion A 
Ballet Suite 


The Consul (Decca-DX-100), a musi- 
cal tragedy, was voted the best 


form 


Broad- 
way musical of the 1949-1950 season by 
the New York Drama Critics’ Circle, and 
its London engagement was sponsored by 
Menotti 
has termed this work “a drama of hu 


Sir Laurence Olivier last vear 
man despair.” It deals with the tragedy 
of a disrupted family unable to escape 
to freedom from an iron-curtain country 
Its message is, if possible, stronger to 
day than it was two season's ago, and its 
recorded performance has all the urgen« 


of the theatrical production 


Especially noteworthy in this album 


original 
Marie 


the singers are all from the 


cast are the performances by 


by Arthur Todd 


Powers and Patricia Neway who has 
scored further successes with the 
New York City Opera Company. The 
album also contains the complete libretto 
of Menotti’s A Note On The Lyric The- 


atre. The music, drama and message are 


since 


still immediate, the performances are 
incandescent 

Theatre-goers and film audiences alike 
are perhaps even more familiar with The 
Medium. Its composer-author describes 
this as “a play of ideas that describes 
the tragedy of a woman caught between 
two worlds, a world of reality which she 
cannot wholly comprehend and a super- 


natural world she cannot wholly believe 


Menotti composed The Medium under 
Alice M 


was first presented, with 


a commission from the Ditson 
Fund, and it 
The Telephone, at Columbia University’s 
Festival of Contemporary Music in 1946 
Later the double bill was moved down 
Ethel Theatre 


The Telephone served as a witty twen- 


town to the Barrymore 
tv-minute curtain raiser, its smoeth blend 
of words, music and action being a light- 
hearted spoof on a woman addicted to 
the use of a telephone. Very much in 
the opéra-bouffe tradition, it reminded 
some hearers of Mozart and Rossini 

Leiberson has 


Goddard spoken of 


what he terms Menotti’s “extraordinary 


sense of the theatre,”’ and it is this char- 
acteristic, perhaps, that accounts for the 
audiences for his 
Martha 
who has also worked with Menotti, says, 
expe- 
form 


increasingly growing 


lvric-theatre works Graham, 


“He sees theatre as an integral 
rience and creates it in its own 
conglomeration of ele- 


rather than a 


ments. Menotti uses theatre as an area 
of excitement and communication.” This 
is possible because of Menotti’s excep- 
tional integration of plot, 


text, music 


and staging 


D URING THEIR’ Broadway 


run, The Medium and The Telephone 
were well recorded by Columbia Records 
SL 154). These are the first American 
recorded in their 
Marie Powers as Madame Flora, 


operas ever to be 
entirety 
and Evelyn Keller as Monica contribute 
Marilyn 
Cotlow and Frank Rogier are very good 
in The Telephone. The 


both productions is conducted with taste 


excellent performances, and 


orchestra for 


and understanding by Emanuel Balaban 

Later Menotti tried out his film ideas, 
writing and directing the entire motion 
The Medium which 


picture version of 





was made in Italy. (His film experience, 
incidentally, may perhaps account for 
the technical fluidity and pictorial sweep 
of the TV production of Amahl.) The 
entire score of the film version of The 
Medium was pre-recorded, a standard 
studio procedure used to obtain a high 
musical quality on the sound track. The 
pictures were then taken to accompany 
the music. 

Mercury Records has produced an 
Mercury MGL-7) 
from this sound track which again fea- 


admirable album 
tures Marie Powers as Madame Flora. 
Though Alberghetti isn’t vocally as sat- 
isfactory as Keller in the role of Monica, 
conducting of the 
highly 


Thomas 
Rome 


commendable. 


Schipper’s 
Symphony Orchestra is 
A considerably earlier Menotti work 
is also currently available. This is a sym- 
of his 


ballet originally in the 


phonic score for 


Sebastion, the 


arrangement 


repertoire of the Marquis de Cuevas’ 
Ballet International. The musical content 
of this ballet stands alone without vis- 
ual aid, and the score is richly textured, 
melodious and sophisticated. It is con- 
ducted with taste by Dimitri Mitropoulos 
and played with understanding by the 
Robin Hood Dell Orchestra (Columbia 
LP 2053 

Iwo earlier Menotti 


music are currently unobtainable but, it 


recordings of 


seems safe to predict, both may soon be 
reissued because of the public’s inter- 
est. One of these is RCA Victor’s Amelia 
Goes To The Ball, an arrangement of 
some of the opera score with Eugene 
conducting the Philadelphia 
The other is The Old Maid 
and The Thief and Sinfonia, played by 


Ormandy 
Orchestra 


the Turin Italian Radio Symphony on 
Italian Cetra (CB 20502). The former 
opera was commissioned by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and has been 
given more than one hundred perform- 
ances since it was first produced in 1937 
The Old Maid and The Thief, which 
followed soon after, was specially com- 
missioned by the National Broadcasting 
Company and was the first opera to be 
composed for a radio performance. It 
has been heard this season on the stage 
of the New York City Opera Company 
which presented it in conjunction with 


Amahl 
I HERE IS ALSO a consider- 


able library of Menotti music that has 
not yet been recorded, but all of it, it is 
to be hoped, will eventually find its way 
into permanent recorded form 

Today Menotti has three other major 
works in various stages of composition 
The first of these, A Copy of Mme 
4upic, is a comedy of manners without 
music. There are also two more straight 
Leper and The 


operas to come: The 


Saint of Bleecker Street 


UNE 1952 
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to play any size record at any speed. Ask 
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array of features ever assembled in a radio- 
phonograph. Only Zenith, backed by 33 
years in Radionics exclusively, could build 
a set with such quality, such performance 
—a radio-phonograph the artist will ap- 
plaud! Ask any Zenith owner, and you'll 
want to see and hear the many fine models 
at your Zenith dealer's without delay 
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graph. With Cobra-Matic record player. New design 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in A New Musical Play 


The King and I 


with YUL BRYNNER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th St. 
8:25: $7.20 80 
hh tthe te} $4 sowiae Current Broadway King of Siam with Gertrude 


Plays and Musicals ind Yul Brynner 
Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play Gevs and Dells — 46th St. Theatre. Th: The Male Animal — Music Box, W. 45th 


Drama Critics’ Prize Musical with Sam Revival of the James Thurber-Elliott 
Nugent 


Re eR eee comedy with Elliott Nugent in 


GEORGE BRITTON Isabel Bigley as Runyon characters : his original role, Martha Scott and Rob 


> 
I Am a Camera — Empire, 1430 B'way rt Preston 


IN : ‘ The Moon Is Blue Henry Miller, W 
effe John van Druten’s play based on Chris ‘ 

uth if topher Isherwood’s Berlin Storie = 3rd. F. Hugh Herbert's comedy, with 
0 ac IC newspaper people, with Julie Harris Maggie McNamara, Donald Cook and 


2 ss Barry Nelsor 
with MYRON McCORMICK Mrs. McThing Morosco, W +5ah 
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B De Wil 1 Lydia Reed : Lewis’ production of a new musical wit! 
MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP saiexckspalindaremsins beech Anne Jeffreys, John Raitt, Bert Wheeler 
New Faces Royale, W. 45th. Leonard 


Robert Halliday, Ralph Morgan, directe« 
Abe Burrows 


Top Banana Winter Garden, B'w 


Lawrence 


Sillman’s production of his new revu 
with sketches by Peter DeVries, Ron: 
Graham and Melvin Brooks, with R« 
nie Graham, Eartha Kitt, June Carroll, 
Bill Mullican, Jimmy Russell and Ros 


mary O'Reilly New Broadway Shows 
CHERYL CRAWFORD preven? ‘ Of Thee I Sing Ziegfeld. 55th and Conscience Opened May 15, Booth, 


BARTON - Sixth Ave. Chandler Cowles and Bennett W. 45th The Shubert-Joseph Kipness 
WAGON ' Segal’s revival of the musical comed Jack Small production of A. M. Kleir 
YOUR qj with book b Kaufman and M« 


George English adaptation of Pedro Bloch’'s pla 
music by ’ ge rhs 
— & emer FREDERICK coos rie Ryskind, music by the late Georg translated from the Portugu e | 
ss by AGNES de MNKs ] Gershwin and lyrics by Ira 
A ; 
TONY BAVAAR. aie moTueY choreography by Helen Tamiris; sets | with domestic problems, with Mauric« 
y OLIV ' 


7 ALLERS 
ge a Seonertyasical Director FRANZ Oo ted Revel Albert Johnson; costumes by Irene St 
i Ciork x NCE ‘ | t 
tition en Associate BEA A NIEL MANN raff with Jack Carson, Paul Hartmar Yiddish stage, as the sol performer W 
directed by 
Entire production 


w. 44th St. Jack Whiting Florenz Ames Lorir tl eight character play, 
SHUBERT Theo. W. 44H St Ji , ; r 
0. Mots. WED. & 


Smith, Betty Oakes, Lenore Lonergar Schwartz with settings and lighting by 
=I ae directed by George Kaufman Ralph Alswang 
Paint Your Wagon — Shubert, W. 44! First Lady —From May 28 throug! 
Frederick Loewe and Alan _ Lerne June 8, New York City Center, W. 55th 


musical with Olga San Juan and Tor Revival of the Katharine Dayton-Georg: 


& 50th. A musical about America’s nun 
one television star, with Phil Silv 


_—Atkinson, Times 


Gershwir Claude Vincent) about a man burdened 


Dances 
a Schwartz, veteran character actor of the 


staged by 


Ravaar S. Kaufman comedy, originally produced 


by Sz a s 935 } anc 
Pal Joey Broadhurst, W. 44th. A 1 ; am H Ngee m ’ : with - 
vival of the Rodgers-Hart and Johr OF. AOE See eren “ahagan, Lena 


Best, Ona Munson, Pegev Ann Garnet 
O'Hara musical hit, with Vivienne See . ; 7 . , ; 


directe vy Ds j Xi er, s¢ ne b 
Harold Lang, Helen Gallagher, Lions ‘ ted by David Alexander, setti the 
Stander and Patricia Northrup Peter Larkin, costumes by Noel Tavlor 
° . 2 S 2 Pg F on 
Point of No Return—aAlvin, W. 52nd ne Bre akfast From ms ‘) 
hroug une yne Oth 
Paul Osborn’s adaptation of John M through Jur »». Coronet, W #9tt 
wuand’s novel about a successful bank ANTA’s fifth and final offering of the 
quand'’s novel about a s ess ranke 
with Henry Fonda and Leora Dar season is the Emery-Rubio-Miriam Balf 
omedy about a Connecticut jeweler, 
Anthony Ross, Cloris Leachmar 
Douglas Watson, directed by Ste 


South Pacific Majestic, 44th St. W 
of Bwa The Rodgers and Hamm 
stein Pulitzer Prize Musical Play wit 
George Britton and Martha Wright 
Stalag 17 18th St. Theatre, | 
Bway A comedy hit about Americar 


Adler, with sets and costumes 
Edwards 


Wish You Were Here — June 25, Imp: 


rial, W. 45th. Leland Hayward’s pro 

airmen n a German prison camp duction of a new musical based or 
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Summer Theatres 
California 


Music Circus of America Co. — Sacra- 
Prod.: Russell Lewis & Howard 
10 week season opens June 9 
New Moon 

Pasadena Playhouse 
Dir.: Gilmor Brown 


tion 


mento 
Young 
with 
Pasadena. Sup 
(Year-round opera- 
Summer features Midsummer 
Festival Series 
The Yosemite Centennial Theatre — Yo- 
Park Prod.: Pete 
13 week season opens June 
the Shrew. Other 
plays will include Shakespeare, Moliére 
and Wilde works 


Canada 
Melody Fair 


Drama 
semite National 
Tewksbury 


15 with Taming of 


Dufferin Park, Toronto 
Mer Leighton Brill & Ben Kamsler 
June 22-28: Merry Widow. Stars: 
Petina, Robert Shafer, Lois Hunt 
0-Jul 5: Kiss Me Kate 

Niagara Barn Theatre Vineland, Ont 
Prod.: Jack Blacklock & Mark Saunders 
Dir Jack Blacklock 2 
opened April 18. Plays 
Back, Little Sheba and Life 


Irra 


June 


week season 
include 


With 


will 
( m 
Father 


Connecticut 
Clinton Playhouse 
Charlotte 


Clinton Mers 


Harmon. June 30- 
July 5: The Happy Time 
Show Shop Theatre 

lucer-director: Joseph B 


week season opens June 9 


Lewis & 


Pro- 


Comerset. 12 


Canton 


Delaware 
Robin Hood 
Windsor 
I Blue 
Windsor Lewis. June 


Arden. 
16-28. The Moon 
Barbara Bel Geddes, 
30-July 12: Ladies 


Theatre Mer 
Lewis 


Stars: 


June 


in Retirement 

Florida 

Pelican Players —— Panama City 
Mer.: John Aldrich Newfield. 
24-29: The Constant Wife 


Beach 


June 


Ilinois 

Chevy Chase Summer Theatre 

ing. Prod Phil Tyrrell. Dir.: Frank 
Pacelli. 10 week season opens June 22 
North Shore Music Theatre — Highland 
Park David Tihmar 
June June 24-29: 


Wheel 


Managing dir.: 
13-22: Desert 
Fledermaus 

Salt Creek Summer Theatre — Hinsdale 
Mer.: Marshall Migatz. Opens June 12 
Shady Lane Playhouse——- Marengo. 
Mer.: Frank Bryan. 10th June 
17-22: The Curious Savage. June 24-29: 
Little Accident. 


Maine 
Kennebunkport Playhouse — Kennebunk- 
Mer Robert C. Currier. June 30- 
The Hasty Heart. 

Ogunquit Playhouse 


Song 


season 


port 
July 5 
Prod. 
12 week season opens June 
With 


Ogunquit 
John Lane 
23 with Melvin Douglas in Season 


(Ginger, a new play 


Maryland 
Hilltop Summer 
Farm, Lutherville 


Theatre 


Prod. : 


Emerson's 


Don Swann, 


TRE ARTS JUNE. 1952 


Jv. Dir.: J. Stuart Warrington. June 3: 
Bachelor Father. June 10: Southern Ex- 
June 17: These Charming Peo- 
ple. June 24: The Happy Time. 

The Mountain Theatre — Braddock 
Heights. Megrs.: James Decker & Jean 
Osborn. June 17-21: George and Mar- 
garet. June 24-28: Lo, and Behold. 
Massachusetts 

Berkshire Playhouse — Stockbridge 
Wm. Miles. June 16-21: Death Takes a 
Holiday. Star: Ted Shawn. 

Boston Summer 
Prod Lee Falk 


opens June 23 


posure 


Dir 


Theatre Boston 


10-12 week season 
County Playhouse 
Prod.: Lee Falk. 10-12 
opens June 23 
Falmouth Playhouse — Coonamesset, 
Cod. Prod.: Richard Aldrich. 9 


week season opens June 30 


Framingham 


week season 


Cape 


Provincetown 
Mers 


Huntingdon 


Playhouse Cod 
Thoms & Catharine 
30-July 5: S.S. Glen- 
zirn (three one-acters 
South Shore Musical Circus 
Counsel & 
Marshall 


Parsons 


Cape 
Virginia 


June 


Cohasset 
Management Sup.: David 

Holtz7mann. Mus. dir.: Wm 

Ope ns Jun 0 

Straight Wharf 

Mer.: Vincet Y 

State of the 


Nantucket 
June 16-28 


Theater 
Bowditch 
Union 

Worcester Drama Festival 
Plavhouse, Worcester. Prod.: 
Dirs Frank Lyon, 


roy, Guy Palmerton. 16 


Worcester 
Palm- 


Con- 


Guy 
erton Thom 
week season 
opens early June 

Michigan 

Ramsdell Theatre (Manistee Drama Fes- 
Manistee. June 24-29 
McCleery’s 


tival) 

of Wm 
for Mary 
Village Players Barn Theatre Augusta 
Jack P. Ragotzy. June 

Story 


tryout 


new Play 


play, A 


Producer-director 
24-28: Detective 
Minnesota 
Paul Bunyan Playhouse — Birchmont 
Bemidji. Prod.: Robert Taylor 
10 week season opens June 26 
Schedule includes: Harvey, Ah, Wilder- 
', Born Yesterday 

Pine Beach Playhouse — Pine 
Gull Lake, Brainerd. Prod. : 
June 26-July 1: 


Lodge, 


Gaus 


ness 
Beach on 
Robert 


Arsenic 


Tay- 
lor Gaus 
Old Lace 
University Theatre 
nesota, Minneapolis 
Whiting. June 18-21: 
Missouri 
Municipal Opera 
Mer.: Paul 

John 
Boat 
The 
30-July 6: 
Nebraska 
Hayloft Summer Theatre (Lincoln Stock 
Co.) Lincoln. Mers.: Richard Miller 
& David Andrews. June 10-15: Hasty 
Heart 17-22: Three's a Family 
June 24-29: Houseparty 


an d 


University of Min- 
Dir.: Frank M 
Hamlet. 


Park, St 
Producer- 
June 5-15: 
Sally. June 
Fiddle. June 


Forest 
Beisman 
Kennedy 
16-22: 


the 


Louis 
Director 
Shou 


3.99 


June 
Cat and 
Rose Marie 


June 


New Hampshire 
Keene Summer Theatre 
Alfred 
opens June 3 
New Jersey 
Maplewood 
Prod Albert Rozen 
Back, Litttle Sheba 
dell and Sidney Blackmer 
Happy Birthday. Siar: 
Paper Mill Playhouse 
Richard Highley 
Charley 


Keene 


week 


Prod 


Taylor Colony. 10 season 


Theatre Mapk wood 
2-8 


Joan 


Come 
Blon- 


9.99. 


June 
Stars 
June 
Imogene Coca 
Millburn. Mer 
June-July 5: Where 


Continued on page 10 


The traditional hotel of the 
Atiractive rooms and suites air condi- 
tioned and equipped with 17-inch TV 
sets. Fine restaurants and bar, and the 
famous after-theatre food wagon. Cock 
tails, as always, in the lobby. 


= CFAgonquin 


59 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


theatre 


ary 


THE KEY TO A MORE 


DALLAS: 


UNIT, SANTA FE BLDG. 
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Princeton Summer Theatre Princeton 


Producer-Director Herbert Kenwith 
Opens June 23 

St. John Terrell’s Music Circus Lam- 
bertville Mer Arthur 

}-15: Blossom Time. June 
fly. June 24-29: Roberta 
The Cape Theatre — Cape May. Mer 

a Upham. June 30-July 5: Ah 


Wilderne 


Gerold June 


17-22: Fire- 


The Ocean County Playhouse Pine 
wald. Prod.: Chery! R. Maxwell. Dis 
Ann Dentler June 28-July 6 


Gramercy Gh 


New York 
Corning Summer Theatre 
Producer-Managing Director 


Dean 10 week seasor 


Corning 
Charles 
opens June 2 
Finger Lakes Lyric Circus Skaneatel 
Prod Walter Davis i 22: Desert 
Sor June 24-29: F Rainbou 
Great Neck Summer Theatre Great 
Neck, L. I. Dir.: John Killen. 11 week 


2 


season opens June 8. Plans includ 


| 
three musicals and two new legitimate 


shows that have been optioned 


John Drew Memorial Theatre — East 
Hampton, L. I. Prod.: Phillip Barry, Jr 
June 30 through Labor Day 

Old Town Theatre — Smithtown Branch, 
L. I. Prod J. S. Moreno. 10 week sea- 
Schedule includes 
Season In The Sun, The Happy Time 


son opens June 23 


Quentin Music Hall (American Lyric 
Theatre ) New York City. Prod.: Star 

makers. Dirs Harry Wagstaff Gribble, 
Perric, Adler, Boris 
Opens last week in June 


Ernstine Travis 
Runanin 
Schedule includes chamber operas, bal 


lets and one act plays 


Sea Cliff Summer Theatre — Sea Cliff 
L. I. Mgr Thomas G. Ratcliffe, Jr 
June 23-28: Nina. Star: Edward Everett 
Hortor 

Starlight Theatre Pawling 
Isobel Rose 
season opens in June 
The Stanley Woolf Players 
Producer-Director 


Producer 


1 


Director Jones. 10 week 


Libert 
Woolf 
week season opens June 27. Schedul 
cludes A Date With Judy, The Hapt 
Time 


Triple Cities Playhouse Binghamtor 
Mer Gail Hillson. June 16-21 Nina 


Stanley 


Star: Edward Everett Horton. June % 
July 5: Petrified Forest. Star 


Tone 


Franchot 


Westhampton Playhouse Westhamp 
ton, L. I. Prod.: Ron Rawson. Opens 
June 30 with Stacey Jones. Star: Arthur 


Treacher 


North Carolina 


Lake Summit Playhouse (Vagabond 
Players Hendersonville. Prod.: Rob 
roy Farquhar. June 24-28: Bell, Book 


and Candle 


“Sa 


Ohio 

Chagrin Falls Summer Theatre — Cha- 
grin Falls. Mers Wm. Van Sleet & 
Paul Marlin. June 24-29: The Wind Of 
Heaven American premiere of Emlyn 


Williams’ play 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre — Ohic 
University, Athens. Prod.: Harold Bac 
decker. Dir 8 week 
season opens June 15 with Blithe Spirit 


Christopher Lane 


Pennsylvania 

Allenberry Playhouse Boiling Springs 
Dir.: Richard North Gage. May 28-June 
7: For Love Or Money. June 9-14: A} 
Lo And Behold 
Twentieth Century 


Wilderness! June 16-21 
June 23-July 5 
Bucks County Playhouse New Hope 
Mer Theron Bamberger. June 6-21 
Lady In The Dark. Star: Kitty Carlisle 
Light 


Stadium, 


Association Pitt 
Pittsburgh. Managing Dir 
Wn Wymetal. June 16-21 Carousel 
June 23-28: The Desert Son June 30 
July 5: High Button Shoe 


Civic Opera 


Gretna. Me 


13 week sea 


Gretna Playhouse Mt 
Dir.: Charles F. Coghlan 
son opens first week in June 

Producer 
18 week season opens June 2 
Hedgerow Theatre Moylan Year- 
round.) Mer. Dir.: Jasper Deeter. June 
-4: De Adamses. June 5: Julius Caesar 
Heartbreak House. June 7 


Grove Theatre Nuangola 


Director 


June 6: 


ls Sompact, rugged, highly efficient— 


iy 


‘Century's 1000-1500 watt Fresnelite 
throws a high intensity, soft edge 


beam of widely variable spread 
Alzak processed reflector and 8-inch 
Century Fresnelens... 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC 
521 WEST 43RD STREET 


NEW YORK 36 


626 NORTH ROBERTSON 


BOULEVARD. 
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Cycle For Concern. June 10: A Phoenix 
Too Frequent. June 11: The Imaginary 
Invalid. June 12-13: Six Characters In 
Search Of An Author. June 14: Heart- 
break House 

Kenley Players — Barnesville. Prod 
John Kenley. Dir.: Leslie Cutler. 16 
week season begins June | 

Pocono Playhouse —- Mountain Home 
Prod.: Rowena Stevens. Directors: Rich- 
ard Bender & John O'Shaughnessy. June 
16-Sept. 13 

Totem Pole Playhouse — Caledonia State 
Park, Fayetteville Producer-Director: 
Karl Genus. 11 week season opens June 
21 

White Barn Irwin. Producers: Clay 
Flagg & Carl Low. Dir.: Hale McKeen 
14 week season opens June 9 

Texas 

State Fair Musicals— State Fair of 
Texas, Dallas. Prod.: Charles R. Meeker, 
Jr. 12 week season opens June 9 

Utah 

Utah State Theatre Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan. Prod.: Dr. Har- 
old I. Hansen. Directors: H. I. Hansen 
& Floyd T. Morgan. 6 week season opens 
June 9. Schedule includes Death Of A 
Salesman, The Lady's Not For Burning 
Virginia 

Barter Theatre —- Abingdon Year- 
round) Prod.: Robert Porterfield. Direc- 
tors: Margaret Perry & Owen Phillips 
McLean Summer Theatre — McLean 
Mer.: Tommy Brent. June 16-21: The 
Happy Time. June 23-28: Hilda Crane. 
June 30-July 5: Life With Mother. 
Theatre-Go-Round Virginia Beach 
Mer Lesley Savage. June 23-28: Lo 
and Behold. June 30-July 5: Peg O' My 
Heart 


Music Festivals in U.S.A. 
Aspen Festival — Aspen, Colo. June 30- 
Aug. 31. Mus. Dir.: Joseph Rosenstock 
Program: recitals and ensembles. 
Central City Fesiival— Central City, 
Colo. June 28-July 26. Mus. Dir.: Tibor 
Kozma. Program: June 28-29: La Bo- 
heme in English. Cast: members of the 
Metropolitan and New York City Opera 
Companies 
Cincinnati Summer Opera — Zoological 
Gardens and Cincinnati Garden, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. June 24-July 21. Program: 
June 24 & 30, Elixir of Love; June 26, 
Rosalinda; June 27, Rigoletto; June 28, 
Aida; June 29, Carmen 
Goldman Band — New York City. June 
18-Aug. 15. Dir.: Edwin Franko Gold- 
man. Program: Central Park, Mamnhat- 
tan; Mon., Wed., Fri. Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn: Thurs., Sat 
Grant Park Summer Concerts — Grant 
Park Band Shell, Chicago, Ill. June 25- 
Aug. 17. Free concerts by the Grant Park 
Symphony, with guest conductors 
Los Angeles Music Festival——- Los An- 
geles, Calif. June 3. Royce Hall, UCLA 
Program: Concert with Isaac Stern, solo- 
ist. Mus. Dir.: Franz Waxman 
continued on page 92) 
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Treacher 
has written his 
own adaptation 
of Frederick 
Lonsdale’s com- 
edy, On Ap- 
proval, and tried 
it out in Mem- 


phis, Tenn. And _ since 


Memphis 
audiences enjoyed it, he has chosen 
it as a strawhat theatre vehicle this 


summer. 


We ventured that “it must have 


them, Mr. 


” 


been a change for 
Treacher, after seeing you as - 

“Yes, I know,” 
tlemen butlers.” 

When asked how long he had 
been away from films and whether 
he missed them, the English come- 
dian answered: 


he broke in, “‘gen- 


“Three years. Nor 
do they miss me. Films are better 
than ever and Treacher is not in 
them, they tell me.” 

But, seriously, didn’t Mr. Treach- 
er think films are better mainly out 
of default, the legit theatre being so 
poor lately? Mr. Treacher agreed 
with a British sound which could 
be distinguished as half a bleat, half 
a groan 

What about the new play he was 


preparing to try out? 

“It’s called Stacey Jones, and it’s 
by Edward Caulfield. It’s about the 
head of the freight department of 
the Long Island Railroad who is on 
vacation. Everybody seems to think 
it is awful. That is, everybody but 
Abbott and myself. I think 
When they ask 
me who is interested in the Long 
Island Railroad, I tell them: The 
Morris Agency, the summer theatre 


George 


it is bloody funny. 


managers, all of them. 


Anyway, it 


ARTS 


doesn’t matter so long as it makes 


people laugh.” 

The play will be the opening bill 
of the ten-week stock season begin- 
ning June 30 at the Westhampton 
Playhouse, Westhampton Beach, I 


VW oO you 
D k now 

where I can find 

a nineteen-year- 

old male baby 
sitter,” Joan 

Blondell asked, 

in her dry, dead- 

pan way. “My 

never did like 
And I am going to be 


daughter females. 


gone three 
to do a Frank 


Fay emceeing job in Chicago —a 


weeks. I am going 
vaudeville show the AFL is putting 
on to win over the 


the CIO.” 


After the vaudeville stint 
Blondell will tour in Come 


members of 


Miss 
Back, 
Little Sheba in the part originated 
by Shirley Booth. Miss Blondell and 
Miss Booth overlapped in their ca- 
before Shirley 


reers once when 


NUE, 


DANCE 
MILOALNI:\ 
played Aunt Cissy in A Tree Grows 


in Brooklyn after Joan played it on 
the screen 


Joan is also scheduled to do the 
Ethel Merman part in Call Me 
Madam in Dallas this summer. She 
said, “I’m making my return there 
after twenty years, or more than 
that. I was a kid when I played 
Dallas last. But laugh 
they didn’t think my name sounded 
real so they called me Inez Holmes. 


It was in No, No, 


how I ended up playing the lead. 


I'll never forget the 


don’t 


Nanette. Some- 


rey iews. One 
said if it had been a more demon- 
strative 


town they 


would have 


thrown vegetables at me.” 


r Sarpi's re- 
A cently, Lee 
Grant cursed 
“the package 
show’’ in a 
ladylike 


Dark and in- 


way. 


tense, she made 


a spirited Portia 


defending the old permanent com- 
pany 


“when actors could eat during 


the summer,” before the package 
| 


shows with Hollywood stars cut 
down the employment of hundreds 
of young actors like herself. But in 
spite of her dislike of packages, Miss 
Grant plans to do some summer 


touring. 


As A ENTERS 


and artist 


mime, author 
passed through 
town recently on her way to London 
to stage her famous “one-woman 
theatre” there. She had come to 
New York to install her 


annual art show at the 


sixteenth 
Newhouse 
Galleries and to offer a pair of per- 
formances for ANTA, after working 





MGM's §forth- 
At Metro she 
staged several sequences for the film 


in Hollywood on 


coming Scaramouche 


in the style of the commedia dell’ 
arte on which she is generally con- 
sidered one of the authorities in this 


country 


“The action called for Stewart 
Granger, escaping his aristocratic 
enemy, Mel Ferrer, to join a group 
of strolling players at the time of 
the French Revolution. He adopts 
as his disguise the nose and wig of 
Scaramouche, a traditional clown of 
the commedia dell’ arte, and ol 
course he has to perform from time 


to time. That’s where I came in.” 


Miss Enters. whose own reper- 
tory includes a number of commedia 
characterizations, was performing in 
Los Angeles just as Metro was get- 
ting its production under way Di- 
rector George Sidney, who knew and 
admired her work, approached her 
staging the 


on the possibility of 


theatre interludes for his film 


PIKE JONES, the band leader 
S$ who interprets the classics with 
washboards, tin cans and such, 
can be called the Pagliaccio of the 
musical world until someone come 
up with a likelier candidate for the 
title. He said he yearns to conduct 
a real symphony orchestra, using 
woodwinds instead of peanut whis- 
tles and French horns instead of 


automobile horns 


Traditionalists are pained by the 
violence Spike’s band does to the 
grave works of the masters, but he 
says this is the result of high spirits, 
not disrespect. His version of The 
Firebird is certainly not the one in- 


tended by Stravinsky; but there is 


a sound reason, Spike insists, for at 
least one of the tricks he used in his 
own noisy rendition. He once 
watched Stravinsky conduct at the 
Hollywood Bowl, and every time the 
composer's baton was raised, his 
heels left the podium. The 


of the 


leather 
shoes was probably new 


anyway, they shrilly 


squeaked 
And it gave Spike the idea for in- 
troducing squeaky shoes among the 
other irregular instruments in the 
Jones treatment of Stravinsky’s mu- 
sic. Spike said he recently turned 
down a Broadway offer in favor of 


taking his band to Honolulu. 


( EORGE LONDON, a young Amer- 


ican bass baritone who had to 
make his name in Europe before he 
finally appeared at the Metropoli- 
tan, is returning to Bayreuth this 
summer. He will be the only Amer- 
ican to be engaged for the entire 
season; is scheduled to sing Am- 
fortas in Parsifal at Bayreuth, and 
on the following evening is to be in 
Salzburg to sing the Count in The 


Marriage of Figaro 


“Did you hear what happened to 


me in Parsifal at Bayreuth last 


year. The grail wouldn’t light up 
We got a mysterious phone call 
warning us that it would happen 
We thought it was a joke. But sure 
enough, in the big scene, the grail 
wouldn’t light. Somebody had cut 
the wires.” 

Mr. London is going to sing the 
role of Boris Gudunov in English at 
the Met next season a part for 
which he has been studying more 
than thirteen years. A_ six-footer 
weighing two-hundred pounds, Mr. 


London is a mild man but he ad- 


Spike Jones, doing violence to the classics in Honolulu. 


George London, baritone, who will 
sing at Bayreuth and elsewhere on 


the continent this summer. 


mits that he hates “bad singing, 
arrogant opera singers and bullying 


conductors.” 


Fe the Old Country’s Abbey 
and Gate theatres, the Dub 
lin Players are Eastern 


America this summer before head- 


touring 


ing west in the fall, and they are 
having a Celtic time of their lives 
with Eddie Dowling as producer. 
They have made two network TV 
appearances, and their repertoire in- 
cludes plays by Yeats, Synge, Lady 
Shaw, Wilde and Paul 
Vincent Carrol! 


— ELLIS is a tiny brunette 
with other voices beside her 
own. In fact, Anita, who has ap- 
peared at the Blue Angel and La 
Vie en Rose, is sometimes called 
Whose voice? Rita 
Hayworth’s in Gilda, Loves of Car- 
men, Shanghai Lady and Down to 


Gregory, 


“the voice.” 


Earth. Anita’s voice has also been 
dubbed in for Vera Ellen in Three 
Little Words and The Belle of Neu 


York 


Anita says being the voice for 


other people is simple. “I study 


their movements, the way they walk, 


talk, and above all, dance. Watching 


Rita Hayworth dancing helped me 





immensely with a number like ‘Put 
the Blame on Mame’ in Gilda. I felt 
I knew what she would have done 
with the song if she had been able 
to sing it.” How did Miss Ellis feel 
herself 
“Much better. I used to be terribly 


about now? 


singing for 
shy. That’s why I guess I let them 
talk me into dubbing my voice in 


Hollywood.” 


Lec mard 
Blitzstein 


Marc 

the 
leading role in the new version of 
Kurt Weill’s Three Penny 


which they are preparing for June 


Bernstein and 


have signed her for 


O pe ra 


production at Brandeis University 


Anita Ellis—singing for herself 


instead of other people. 


ODDY MC DOWALL — who was 
R the littlke Welsh boy in How 
Green Was My Valley 
up now and has reached the vir- 


is grown 
tually senile age of twenty-three. 
The trouble is 
Roddy 
the 


enough for the parts producers want 


according to 
that he isn’t old enough 
for parts he wants or young 
to cast him in. One turned him down 


recently on the grounds that he’s 


JOHN BENNEWITZ 


‘*too clean-cut”’ 
with Roddy. 
“There are no sc ripts around for 
“Most of 
about Henry Aldrich types or path- 


fighting words 


me,” he says. them are 
ological cases. I’ve outgrown the one 
and I don’t look crazy or dissipated 


the He is still 


hoping to find a vehicle for Broad- 


enough for other.” 
way. 

In summer theatre Roddy said he 
might play the lead in Buy Me Blu 
Ribbons. 
the 


“They seem to think that 
Holly- 


wood child actor, it is a natural for 


since hero is a former 
me.” 

He said he 
Marchbanks in 


land’s 


had tried 
Olivia de 
but there 
billing. “I 
But 


care 


out for 
Havil- 
Candida, was an 


argument 


over wanted 


equal billing out of 
kind of 
billing I got in New York on my 
first try.” He said Miss de Havilland 


him 


only 


town. I didn’t what 


wrote turning down his re- 


quest, “in the fact that 
Marchbanks after all, not a 


very important role in the play.” 


A’ A New Faces 


of 1952 producer Leonard Sill 
explained why there hasn’t 


view of 


was, 


rehearsal of 


man 
been an edition of the revue since 
1943. “It that there 
been any new faces,” he said. “It’s 


isn’t haven't 


Imogene Coca, one of the Alumni from 


Nenu 


simply that, what with one thing 
and another, I didn’t get around to 
reviving the idea.” 

One thing and another, on Broad- 
way, almost always 
Mr. Sillman pointed out that his 
first New Faces, in 


$12,000 to produce 


means money. 


1934, cost only 
The budget for 


the 1952 edition is $150,000, and 


while was in rehearsal, it 


the show 
was touch and go as to whether the 
limit 


revue could within that 


The 1943 New Faces, 


Mr. Sillman, was doing well enough 


Stay 
according to 
until its principals notably John 


and Erwin Corey 
The newest 


make 


from 


Lund were 


drafted face in the 


world can’t much 


impression 


on Broadway a basic training 


or boot camp 


Sill- 


it’s hard without vio- 


Among the graduates of the 
man revues 
lating tact to call them old faces 
are Imogene Coca, Eve Arden, 


Van 


Pearce and Kay Thompson. 


l'y- 


rone Power, Johnson, Alice 


heatre 


im Zimmer is a form of 


theatrical entertainment more 
popular in Europe, particularly Ger- 
this 


production plays are put on in pri- 


many, than here. In type of 


vate homes by professionals, not 


amateurs. It permits use of unusual 


Faces, introduces night club comic 


Ronny Graham to producer Leonard Sillman. 





scripts since the audiences are 


select ones 


A quartet of professional show 
folk, a dramatist and three actresses, 
decided to try this intimate parlor- 
ff theatricals in Manhattan 
drawing room of one of New 
art patrons and musicians 

im Barlow, 
vund for the group’s first theatre 
in Zimmer production, Jean Genet’s 
Le ne The Servant Girls 


which is } ( Grand Crvuiecr 


provided the testing 


play é ut 
urder their 
sensation 


dai de a 


excrementiah 


and Charlotte Este 
Lydia 
rememb 1 for her per- 
n Dorothy 
di ima iz 


d by 


EFORE de} j for London 
b with his wife Madg Elliott 


Katharine 


to jon 


Hepburn in 


Shaw’s The Millionairess, 


director Cyril Ritchard expressed a 


actor- 


desire to appear in New York in a 
“Maybe 
something like the Fargeon revues 
should be fun,” Mr. Ritchard said 
“Madge and I enjoyed doing them 


in the West End.” 
Mr. Ritchard, who last appeared 


musical revue this fall 


on Broadway with his wife in The 
Relapse and who directed Jane 
originally had been scheduled to 
emcee and help John Murray An- 
derson direct Leonard  Sillman’s 
New Faces of 1952 until Miss Hep 
burn called on him to be one of het 
supporting actors in England. Oth 
ers appearing in The Millionaire 

are Robert Helpmann and Wilfre« 
Hyde White, both of 


peared with the Oliviers 


whon 


Cleopatras 


To pe oplk who look for suc h com 
know! 


parisons, the Ritchards are 


is “the Lunts of Australia.” 


i i SUCCESSFUL response that 
Rodgers and Hammerstein and 
Leland Hayward have had with the 
7:15 Monday 


South 


night curtain for 


Pacific has reportedly en- 


couraged other managements to 
consider following suit next season 
but some still seem to be lukewarm 
William Morris, the talent agent. is 
enthusiastic about putting the cur- 
tain time forward and _ confessed 
bewilderment that there should be 


any opposition 


“[’m no campaigner, but I know 
the idea needs campaigning,” hi 
told us. “Ask the railroads, the res- 
taurants, the merchants, the man in 
the street how they all feel about 
the early curtain. It’s something too 
big to affect only theatre people. All 
these other businesses will be helped 


too. 


i gp-seaiuaneiiagy Ray Brock, for- 
eign correspondent and author 
of a new book on the Middle East 


Blood, Ou & 


to try his fortune 


Sand, says he is goins 


as a co-producer of 


Cyril Ritechard and Madge Elliott 
“the Lunts of Australia.” 


n My, 


Davy 


Edwin Justus Mayer’s Sunrise 
Pocket, a folk play 
Crockett and the early settling of 
Texas. Mr. Brock, a Texan himself 
said he found a backer for the.show 


about 


in his home state. 


“Ive put the proposition up to 
Bob Thornton, head of the Texas 
State Fair and he’s agreed ‘to give 
it his whole support. We’ve got an- 
other Carousel here,” the red-beard- 
ed impresario said. “Do you know 
Well, Artie Shaw is going 
Mielziner will 
do the sets, Frank Loesser the lyrics 
ind Rouben 
rect. We’ve got a baritone, Norwood 
Smith, for the lead. He’s six foot 


Frene su7 


to do the arranging 


Mamoulian may di- 


two and 


Middleton 


should be another Ray 
He can also act.’ 


Lily Pons and Andre Kostelanetz. 


Andr 


what 


husband 
make 


them — four joint ap- 


ILY PONS and 

Kostelanetz will 
is rare tor 
pearances in concerts this month. 
Phei reads Fairfield, 
Conn. on June 20, Philadelphia’s 
Robin Hood Dell Stadium on Jun 
) 


23, Baltimore Stadium on June 25 


and New York’s Lewisohn Stadium 
1g 


itinerary 


June 


Mr. Kostelanetz will also be back 
at the Dell on June 30 when he is 


expected to conduct guest soloist 
Rise Steven Miss Stevens will be 
soloist, too, at the Lewisohn Sta- 
Kostelanetz conducts 
Meanwhile, Miss 


Pons will travel to Colorado to ap- 


dium when 


there on July 5 


pear on July 3 at the open-air nat- 


ural amphitheatre at Red Rocks 
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George Jean Nathan's Monthly Critical Review: 


WYNNE ASSOCIATES 


“In The Grass Harp the joint influence 
of William Saroyan and Tennessee Wil- 
liams on Truman Capote is manifest . . .” 


The Grass Harp 
Candida 

Four Saints in 
Three Acts 

The Brass Ring 
The Chase 


The Grass Menagerie 


by George Jean Nathan 


I. The Grass Harp the joint influence of 
William Saroyan and Tennessee Williams on Truman 
Capote, its author, is as manifest as the influence of 
Jo Mielziner on Cecil Beaton, its scene designer, and 
as the influence of all three on its producers, Saint 
Subber and Rita Allen. The script combines an 
attempt at Saroyan’s whimsicality and eccentric 
humor with an attempt at Williams’ lyricism, or 
what passes for it, just as the stage settings combine 
Mielziner’s scrim curtains with his fanciful mixture 
of dreaminess and realism. And the producers, evi- 
dently admirers of the trio, have swooned over what 
they doubtless viewed as a tripled threat. 

I am afraid, however, that my own equilibrium 
remains undisturbed, except for Beaton’s successful 
scenic patterning and Virgil Thomson's incidental 
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music, which is independently expert. The reasons 
are several. Though Capote tries for the Saroyan 
flavor, he has none of the latter’s devil-may-care 
blood in his pen and rather gives off the impression 
of a more studiously “literary” writer. His imagina- 
tion, furthermore, is infinitely more constricted and 
contained than the Armenian bad-boy’s and hasn't 
the latter’s often winning wildness and surprise. Tak- 
ing much the same basic idea that Saroyan frolicked 
with in his Sweeney In The Trees, he corsets it out 
of any easy, carefree flight and the result is a fantasy 
that remains largely literal and close to the ground 
His humor, in addition, is mostly of a conventional 
and worn cut; it lacks the boozy wings that Saroyan’s 
has and is much the kind we usually get from a 


Broadway revue skit author. 





Nor has he 


expression ; when he essays it, little more comes from 
his ink than something that resembles one of the 


Williams’ occasional gift for lyric 


slightly better Tin-Pan Alley sentimental ditties. I 
speak, of course, solely in respect to this play ; in both 
his novels — The Grass Harp is derived from one of 
and his short-fiction he demonstrates 
much greater facility. But in his first effort in the 
dramatic form the virtues are absent, largely because 


the same title 


he has deemed it necessary, with his limited expe- 
rience, to remove the bloom from his prose and make 
it conform to what he believes or has been led to 
believe is the stage’s always arbitrary demand for 
barer, skeletonized expression. The consequence is a 
, ay that, while it purports to be fantasy, is too fre- 
quently nothing but realism with colored ribbons in 
its hair. The settings and incidental music may 
deceive some into seeing a touch of poetry in the 
play, as others such have deceived many into seeing 
an even greater touch in Williams, but if the play 
itself is listened to with a reading ear there is’ found 
to be no more real poetry in it than in the average 


Broadway show 


| HE STORY, as in the earlier Saroyan ex- 
hibit mentioned, is essentially of a person, in this 
instance a spinster, who to get away from conniving 


and irksome humanity goes to live in a tree. Capote 


discourages those critics who ave fond of discerning 
symbolism in something otherwise so scant that they 
can’t believe it possible a playwright would conceiv- 
ably write anything so simple without meaning a lot 
more by asserting that there is no symbolism what- 
soever in the play and that it merely aims to say that 
one cannot run away from people but is inevitably 
part of them. Thus, the spinster who makes a move 
to escape from a sister bent on swindling her out of a 
patent medicine formula that promises riches even- 
tually returns to her and lives out her life, for good 
or ill, with her. To the treatment of his theme, the 
author brings an infrequent fancy and, truth to tell, 
a very feeble and crippled fancy at that, and the end 
product suggests only a potentially fanciful script 
written in prosaic ink and given over into the keeping 
of a scene designer and composer entrusted with the 
job of working a little imagination and poetry into it 
The acting company, directed by Robert Lewis, 
who also has worked himself into a sweat in the 
enterprise of trying to inject some lyric quality into 
the script, is in addition scarcely of the sort to vein 
the exhibit with any, melody. The performances are 
here and there accurate enough but mostly of a 
recalcitrant literalness, due to the personalities of the 
vlayers. Fantasy, or anything that aspires to it, calls 
tor actors who, aside from their competences, have 
the personal appearance, air and spirit to accommo- « 
date themselves to drama above the mundane, and 


the play for the major part has been cast instead 
with the kind who, while they would suit a different 
kind of drama, seem as out of place in this kind as 
Claude Rains would in drawing-room comedy or 
Carol Channing in Maeterlinck. Georgia Burke suf- 
fices in the low-comedy role of a Negro servant who 
polkas around the edges of the play and delivers 
herself of saucy cracks, and Russell Collins serves 
satisfactorily as the retired judge who joins up with 
the spinster’s tree party. But the rest, inchiding Mil- 
dred Natwick as the spinster, Ruth Nelson as her 
sister and Jonathan Harris as the sister’s swindling 
accomplice, give one the feeling, for all their sincere 
efforts to adapt themselves to the business of the 
evening, that they would be much more comfortable 
in something by Elmer Rice. 

Capote is a writer who in another medium has 
indicated talent, but in that of the stage his name, 
at least on this occasion, is spelled Kaput. 


Wherefore Art Thou Candida? 


se woop rushes in where angels fear to 
tread. Following her last year’s calamitous appear- 
ance on the stage as Juliet, Olivia de Havilland has 
now offered herself to our scrutiny as Shaw’s Can- 
dida. I regret to have to report that the lady’s bravery 
has again exceeded her wisdom. I observe that some 
critics have applauded her resolution and courage. It 
seems to me, however, that the attributes deserve 
applause much less than condolence. If I were simi- 
larly to resolve to demonstrate that a buzz saw was an 
innocent instrument and courageously stuck my neck 
under one to prove it, I don’t see how I could be 
regarded as anything but an imbecile, and I can no 
more see how an equally foolish actress deserves any 
more polite consideration than I would. 


Miss de Havilland continues to prove to us that, 
for all her eminence in the screen medium, she is 
thoroughly unequipped for the stage. To allow even 
that her present performance is an amateur one is to 
stretch the point, since many amateurs I have re- 
viewed have indicated considerably greater resources. 
She recites the Shavian role weakly — there is noth- 
ing resembling anything properly describable as acting 
in her performance; her gestures haven’t even a 
childlike naturalness and are as mechanical as a 
robot’s; her and _ her 
comportment awkward. 


voice is shallow; stage 

I appreciate that these are not gracious words, but 
they are nonetheless accurate reporting. Hollywood 
has sent us several of its actresses who have accom- 
modated themselves successfully to the stage. But 
Miss de Havilland is among that greater number 
who have indicated that a return ticket is their most 
invaluable possession. 
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Musicalized Fog 


F..., Saints In Three Acts, the opera with 
music by Virgil Thomson and libretto by Gertrude 
Stein, was briefly revived by ANTA and again di- 
vided the two schools of criticism into a tug-of-war 
over its values. The school given to an ecstatic 
admiration of the virtues of be-bop jazz, acutely 
modernistic painting, verseless verse and similar phe- 
nomena of twentieth-century culture has privileged 
itself raptures over it. The other, given to a perfectly 
open and liberal view of experimentation but pre- 
ferring that it be invested with some discernible 
symptoms of aesthetic reason, has looked upon it with 
a somewhat more jaundiced eye. Both have given due 
credit to Thomson’s music, which is imaginative, 
ingenious and here and there witty. But when it 
comes to the Stein end of the collaboration the tug 
has been and continues to be accompanied by cat- 
calls at best and ripe tomatoes at worst. 


I myself am a tomato man, though let it be con- 
fessed at the outset that, for all her acceptance by 
various presumably intelligent people, I am _preju- 
diced against the late Stein. Like most prejudice, it 
is quite possible my own is based on ignorance, but 
the ignorance in this case is in turn based on the 
Stein prejudice in favor of unintelligibility and the 
mistaking of meaningless and often absurd sound for 
ineffable poetic beauty. We are dealing here, let it be 
remembered, with the vocalized word and, while i 
would be ridiculous to demand that it contribute 
anything to human intelligence, since an opera 
libretto is hardly expected to perform any such func- 
tion, it may at least be asked that the words make 
some faint sense, and so far as I can understand them 
they make little or none. 


I hope that I am no Philistine, but the alleged 
Stein genius still eludes my powers of perception. Her 
seeming belief that rhythm, if sufficiently mellifluous, 
is its own reason and excuse is like a belief that 
melody is the sine qua non of music and that any- 
thing else is unnecessary and negligible. Her further 
apparent belief that the mere color of words in hap- 
hazard arrangement can produce a profound emo- 
tional effect is akin to a belief that a child’s toy 
kaleidoscope is capable of producing a like effect. 
And her conviction that melody and color without 
meaning are superior art to melody and color with 
meaning would grandly dismiss as inferior artists such 
old-fashioned and outmoded writers as Shakespeare, 


Shaw and even the young Fry, whose poetry and 
prose are not only rich in rhythm and color but 
which in addition have meaning and sense. 


If perchance I misunderstood the Stein credo, I 
can only excuse myself on the ground that Miss Stein 
seemed herself not to understand it. Doubletalk I 
can sometimes fathom, but tripletalk is beyond me 
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The epitaph on her grave remains the most lucid 
thing that she has left to posterity 

The ANTA production of the opera, patterned 
after the original production, with settings and cos- 
tumes recreated by Paul Morrison, with choreography 
recreated by William Dollar and with a compan, 
featuring Inez Matthews, Edward Matthews, Elwood 
Smith and Altonell Hines, was good enough. But 
what intelligent pleasure the exhibit continued to 
offer lay entirely in Thomson’s score. 


Rubber-Stamp Jubilee 


Sia WITH a morbid love of theatrical 
clichés must have found Irving Elman’s The Brass 
Ring extraordinarily fascinating, since it seemed to 
the casual observer that he had included almost 
every last one of them in his play except perhaps the 
butler who bears a strong resemblance to Peter Lorre 
but nevertheless is not guilty of the murder. This was 
peculiar, since Mr. Elman is a movie scenario writer 
by profession and how he omitted it and didn’t even 
hint at a murder was beyond understanding. But for 
the rest he ran true to form 

He thus did not disappoint us in writing of a 
prosperous suburban business man who viewed his 
material success as shoddy and who had visions of a 
life that would have been happier had he followed 
his youthful ambitions in a more spiritual direction 
This direction, of course, was in the field of painting 
and, doubly of course, in the romantic life he might 
have lived in Paris, whither his first love had gone to 
devote herself beautifully to Art. As it was, the 
woman he had married and who had borne him 
children, while a faithful and devoted wife, was 
contrastingly dreary and in his dreams, duly acted 
out behind the usual scrim curtain, he realized all he 
had romantically lost. Augmenting his unhappiness, 
his son had got his office secretary with child, though 
eventually of course he made her an honest woman 
by marrying her. His daughter had dreams like those 
he had once had and, naturally, he saw to it in the 
end that she could go to Paris and paint; and he 
himself, resigned to his fate, at length retired to his 
boudoir with his humdrum wife, whom he pecked 
affectionately on the forehead, and lowered the final 
curtain by cutely suggesting to her that they get. rid 
of the single beds and bring down the old double bed 
from the attic. 

All this was embroidered with the inset scene in 
the commuters’ train, consisting as usual of only three 
seats, and the routine dialogue between father and 
son interrupted by the friendly old conductor who 
told the boy that he looked exactly as the father had 
looked twenty-five years ago; with the appearance 
of the girl the father had loved in his youth, who was 
now a faded and silly woman with no trace of her 
Springtime self left; and (continued on page 76 
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Actors Strike Pay Dirt In The Country 


Summertime and the living is easy — 


well, easier than usual. 


2 oe hot-weather giant, the summer thea- 
tre circuit, has roused itself ; the Big Show is on again 
in the Turnpike playhouses. 

From Virginia to Maine, from Cape Cod to the 
Rockies, summer theatres, which give the actors 
more employment than they get from the regular 
Broadway season and from the shrunken professional 
theatre of the road, are again coming to life. 

The strawhats, as they are called with more affec- 
tion than disdain, are once more bidding for trade in 
a highly competitive enterprise that will provide a 
profit for only one in ten. It’s estimated that about 
125 Equity companies — ten more than last year 
will be scattered through the eastern states during 
the summer of 1952. 

The summer theatre, once merely Broadway's 
country cousin, regarded as a bumptious yokel by 
the sophisticates of midtown Manhattan, has come 
to be a medium to which the actor looks for actual 
existence. 


“Tt’s in the hot weather,” said an actor in Sardi’s 


20 


by Ward Morehouse 


recently, “that I do what I set out to do— act. I 
walk out on a stage and I act in plays. During the 
winter I eat on what I make in the summer, look for 
stage jobs that I don’t get, and fool around with TV.” 


There'll be some new developments during the 
1952 summer in a business — now about a quarter- 
of-a-century old — which began ever so haphazardly 
and has developed into an important factor in the 
amusement world. During the casual beginnings, it 
was no trick at all to get a theatre going for a couple 
of hundred dollars; and it was never a surprise to 
find a reconverted barn closing a few weeks after its 
opening. But nowadays, in an era when it’s all taken 
very seriously, a bankroll is required to play summer 
theatre. 

The season of 1952 finds the star system prevail- 
ing; the summer stock managers know that big 
names, the biggest available, are expected at the 
important stands. The new season also brings about 
the passing of the package show, except for some of 
the music circuses, and the establishment of the semi- 
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package. The full package which was making routine 
road theatres of some of the summer playhouses and 
which threatened the very existence of the industry, 
is fortunately on the wane. 

Its elimination means of course, stronger and bet- 
ter resident companies, more all-summer jobs for 
more players. Members of the Stock Managers Asso- 
ciation estimate that at least 2000 Equity members 
will be working in eastern theatres during the busy 
weeks of July and August. 

There will be a general effort during the new sea- 
son to keep the salaries of stars within reasonable 
limits since the costs of summer-theatre operation 
have mounted -to such frightening levels that tele- 
vision will be a formidable competitor. It’s also 
known, of course, that new plays are scarce and such 
choice items as The Moon Is Blue, The Fourposter 
and I Am A Camera will not be released this year. 


A, FOR THE stars of the new season, many 
of the veterans of past years, such as Edward Everett 
Horton, will again be available ; and a group of sum- 


mer managers appointed a west coast representative 
to try to interest Hollywood players who have never 
trouped on the strawhat trail. The managers working 
together on this project include Charlotte and Lewis 
Harmon at Clinton, Conn.; Theron Bamberger, 
Bucks County and the new Philadelphia summer the- 
atre; Lee Falk, Boston; Guy Palmerton, Worcester 
and Fitchburg ; Sara Stamm, Newport ; Thomas Rat- 
cliffe, Sea Cliff ; John Lane, Ogunquit ; John Hunt- 
ington, Saratoga Springs ; Marshall Migatz, Hinsdale, 
Ill.; Rowena Stevens, Mountainhome, Pa.: Donald 
Wolin and Harold Schiff, Matunick, R.I.; Gail 
Hillson, Binghamton. 


In the current season Tallulah Bankhead may 
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appear in Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. Richard Aldrich, 
who manages three summer theatres, hopes to pre- 
sent Katharine Cornell in The Constant Wife. He is 
also seeking to sign up Hedy Lamarr and Broderick 
Crawford; another star whose services he wants is 
Constance Bennett who will do extensive summer- 
time touring in George Batson’s comedy, A Date 
With April. Kitty Carlisle will play in Moss Hart’s 
Lady In the Dark, and it’s a fair guess that various 
stars will turn up in such persevering items as Peg 
O’My Heart, Candida, Blithe Spirit, Charley's Aunt, 
Angel Street, A Streetcar Named Desire, Death Of a 
Salesman, The Little Foxes and Twentieth Century. 

Among Hollywood players who may make sum- 
mer circuit appearances are Dorothy McGuire, Billie 
Burke, Teresa Wright, Angela Lansbury, Merle 
Oberon, Tyrone Power. And there could hardly be 
a season without Arthur Treacher and the tireless 
Edward Everett Horton. Judy Holliday, Dorothy and 
Lillian Gish, Lee Grant, Olivia de Havilland, Joan 
Blondell, Sylvia Sidney, Kay Francis and Florence 
Reed will all play engagements. 


x. OF THE established theatres will again 
be in business ; and some new playhouses are sure to 
turn up here and there. Richard Aldrich will have 
his three Cape Cod theatres in operation the Cape 
Playhouse at Dennis, one of the pioneers in the field ; 
the Falmouth Playhouse at Coonamesset and the 
Cape Cod Music Circus at Hyannis 

William Miles will again be director-producer at 
the Berkshire Playhouse, Stockbridge, Mass., and 
Grant Mills will be back running the Lakewood 
Theater at Skowhegan which has been playing sum- 
mer stock since the turn of the century. 


Theron Bamberger, director of the Bucks County 





theatre in New Hope, Pa., is scheduled to open June 
6 with Kitty Carlisle in Lady in the Dark. The West- 
port Country Playhouse, which produces several new 
plays every season, has the look of a Broadway first 
night every Monday evening. Philip Langner and 
Charles Bowden will manage Westport this season, 
taking over from Lawrence Langner, Armina Mar- 
shall and John C. Wilson who operated the house 
during recent summers. 

Milton Stiefel, a summer-theatre pioneer, opens a 
nine-week season at his well known Ivoryton, Conn., 
Playhouse July 2; Lewis and Charlotte Harmon will 
have their Clinton, Conn., Playhouse in operation 
again June 30; the Playhouse had its best season last 
year and it goes back to 1938. There will be hot- 
weather plays at the Show Shop, Canton, Conn. ; at 
the Norwich Summer Theatre; at Litchfield and at 
Stamford. Lucille Lortel, who runs the White Barn 
Club Theatre at Westport as a kind of dramatic 
laboratory, expects to try out two or three new plays. 


a Ogunquit Playhouse in Maine 
John Lane is the producer — will start a twelve-week 
season in late June; the Kennebunkport Playhouse, 
also in Maine, is to play a nine-week season, and it 
is likely that Equity companies will again be per- 
forming in such drama-conscious communities as Bar 
Harbor, Maine, Harrison, Maine, Keene, N.H., and 
Peterborough, N.H. 

Ron Rawson is entering his second season of stock 
at Westhampton Beach, Long Island; comic strip 
writers Lee Falk and Al Capp are opening a second 
theatre in the County Playhouse on Route 9 at 
Framingham, Mass. 

Guy Palmerton, of the Worcester Playhouse at 
Worcester, Mass.. will have a long season, twelve to 
sixteen weeks. Mr. Palmerton also manages the Lake 
Whalom Playhouse at Fitchburg, Mass. The word 
from Martha’s Vineyard is that the Rice Playhouse 
will open July 1; and in Nantucket the Straight 
Wharf Theater expects the usual summertime 
excitement. 

Jill Miller will be running the Putnam County 
Playhouse at Mahopac, N.Y.—she also acts and 
directs. There will be drama at Matunuck, R.I., 
Easthampton, L.I., Mountainhome, Pa., and Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Robert Porterfield’s Barter theatre at Abingdon. 
Va., which receives an annual grant from the state 
of Virginia, will again be in production with an 
Equity company but no stars. The theatre at Olney, 
Md., will be managed by Warren Munsell. 

As the season began, some fairly certain commit- 
ments had already been made, though of course plans 
are always subject to change up to the last moment 
Mae West had written a new play and planned to 
try it out, with herself in the lead, at McCarter’s 
theatre in Princeton, N.] 


Carol Bruce was preparing to tour in One Touch 
of Venus. June Havoc planned to barnstorm in the 
Sadie Thompson part in Rain. Faye Emerson was 
considering appearances in a new play, Strike a 
Match by Bob Smith. Melvyn Douglas also was 
interested in a new play for summer tryout. Ted 
Shawn, the dancer, will turn actor in a tour of 
Death Takes A Holiday. 


I. LATE June the Nutmeg theatre at Brook- 
field, Conn., is starting a ten-week season; and at 
Arden, Del., the Robin Hood theatre will open under 
the management of Windsor Lewis. Barbara Bel 
Geddes will play her Broad- 
way role in The Moon Is Blue for a brief run, 
special permission having been granted in this case 
since the play has not yet been generally released. 


Mr. Lewis’s wife 


Bostonians, proper or otherwise, staying in town 
for the summer can go to the play at the Boston 
summer theatre, also operated by Falk and Capp. 
The playhouse is within five minutes of the Common. 

Washingtonians will have at least one theatre 
within the boundaries of the District of Columbia - 
at the Watergate theatre, managed by Richard 
Skinner. In nearby Williamsburg, Va., Paul Green’s 
historical drama, The Common Glory, will again be 
staged. 

In the Middle West, Chicago playgoers will find 
the Chevy Chase in 
Wheeling, Ill., and playhouses in suburban Highland 
Park and Hinsdale 

Out west in Denver the Elitch Gardens theatre, 
managed by Arnold B. Gurtler, will continue its 
policy of bringing guest stars in Broadway plays. It 
has been in production season after season since the 
McKinley administration. The West Coast, of course, 
has numerous summer theatres, some of which are 
dealt with in detail elsewhere in this issue. 


theatres within easy reach 


N. COUNTRYWIDE list could pretend to be 
exhaustive, but even this sampling bears out the 
words of Richard Aldridge, who — like the actors 
is far busier in the summer than he ever is during a 
Broadway season 


Mr. Aldrich says: “The summer theatre industry 
is now a bigger business than ever — and a bigger 
gamble. It now costs three or four times as much to 
open a company as it did six years ago. A bigger 
gamble, but it’s a business that has come to command 
the respect of the theatre generally.” 

As for this year’s policy, Mr. Aldrich says, “And 
the important players now realize that nobody loses 
prestige in summer appearances. We’ll all be better 
off this season without those package shows. But we’ll 
go along playing stars. People want them, and we 
really couldn’t exist without them.” 
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for his pioneer success in winning official recognition for theatre in the United States. In 
1939 he founded the Barter theatre of Abingdon, Virginia — a theatre now chartered by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and partially supported by state funds. The Barter created a 
precedent important to the movement for state theatres and an eventual national theatre. 
Mr. Porterfield is also the originator of the annual Barter award for a distinguished con- 
tribution to the theatre. This year’s award was won by Cornelia Otis Skinner. The winner 


of the award selects two young actors for a year’s apprenticeship with the Barter players. 
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Dramatic Soundings 


The characters in The Grass 
Harp were up a tree, and so 
were many of the audience. 
From left to’ right: Russell 
Collins, Mildred Natwick, 


Georgia Burke and Johnny 
_ 


Stewart, in the Truman Ca- Fe ts 
a * ged —_— 
pote play, which opened at om 4 
i F 


the Martin Beck theatre in ; P ) 


& 
(<< 


W ues Truman Capote’s esoteric play 


The Grass Harp was approaching its premiére toward 


New York on March 27 


TALSOT GILES 


the end of March, its well-wishers on Broadway were 

legion. After the opening their number diminished 

“Give Us considerably. Even so, Brooks Atkinson raised his 

powerful New York Times voice in behalf of the 

play, and Richard Watts, another loyal devotee of 

e e y" eccentric dramatic art, veiled his disappointment 
Something Different! with compliments to “the beauty and imagination in 
Truman Capote’s dramatization of his own novel.” 

Louis Sheaffer, the Brooklyn Eagle critic, and 

Thomas Dash, Women’s Wear reviewer, do not 

Broadway will try anything report to the town’s most intellectual public and 

be Ste ener Gor obiiilns ocbed euce could be expec ted to turn in adverse verdicts on 

dramatic experiments. Instead they were only a 


an oddity has to be good shade less enthusiastic than Mr. Atkinson. 


The fact is that Broadway would have been de- 
lighted to be able to acclaim Capote as the new 
white hope of the theatre. Earlier in the season Man- 
hattan’s reviewers vied with each other in applaud- 

by John Gassner ing Mary Chase’s witch-comedy, Mrs. McThing, with 
mighty dissent only, I believe, from George Jean 
Nathan. ANTA provided another esoteric experience 
by reviving Four Satnts in Three Acts; and no one 
has yet ventured to write a key to Four Saints that 


would violate its imperviousness to logic since its 
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author, Gertrude Stein, took care never to deviate 
into sense. Yet once more Broadway was ready to be 
entranced. 

A visitor to our shores who wandered into our 
theatres might well wonder whether there wasn’t 
something wrong with the European idea that Amer- 
ica is the paradise of pragmatists, the happy hunting 
grounds of materialists and super-realists. And if he 
were intent on informing himself about our recent 
theatrical past, he might encounter a number of 
other surprises such as Mary Chase’s earlier extrava- 
ganza, Harvey, Carson McCullers’ Member Of The 
Wedding, and the plays of Tennessee Williams and 
William Saroyan. 


Even without reading our comic strips (if you can 


call that reading) and without plunging into the 
prose of our latest Nobel Prize winner, William 
Faulkner, the European tourist would have a hard 
time reconciling the continental view of America’s 
practicality with its apparent fondness for imprac- 
ticality and eccentricity. 


I. IS SURELY significant that O'Neill, the 
one major writer we have contributed to the modern 
stage, has been, for better or worse, a restless experi- 
menter. I doubt that any other playwright of com- 
parable stature has experimented so much and so 
strenuously since Strindberg. 

As for Broadway, it must be noted that although 
it is natural for showmen to be cautious when even 
a trim little production costs $60,000, they are among 
the most incalculable professionals in the land. For 
professionals they are rank amateurs. They will try 
anything that seems likely to rouse the Broadway 
playgoer out of his lethargy. Nor do they wait, as 
a rule, until some off-Broadway little theatre has 


How many saints are there? How many acts are there? One guess is as good as another, but 


given them the signal to venture all on a noncon- 
formist play that violates standard structure and 
whips up a soufflé of whimsey, extravaganza or fan- 
tasy. Productions of My Heart’s In The Highlands, 
The Time Of Your Life, Our Town, The Skin Of 
Our Teeth, The Glass Menagerie, Harvey and many 
other off-beat (and sometimes off-color) plays were 
all initiated by the showmen on Broadway whose 
venturesomeness often exceeds their good sense, good 
taste, or intelligence. 


Becien ay never had a more conservative 
producer than Brock Pemberton, that Republican 
Party committeeman. But it was Pemberton who pro- 
duced Harvey, not to mention Pirandello’s Henry IV 
and Six Characters In Search Of An Author which 
he actually staged twice. Two people further apart 
intellectually than Pemberton and Pirandello can 
hardly be imagined. And it was Eddie Dowling, pre- 
viously known as a “song-and-dance” performer, who 
produced Barry’s symbolist Here Come The Clowns, 
Saroyan’s The Time Of Your Life and Williams’ 
The Glass Menagerie. 

The showman is willing, and there are a good 
many to prod him to “try something different.” He is 
dependent upon the approval of the newspaper re- 
viewers and the regular first night audiences. These 
have attended approximately seventy shows for ten 
We calculate that 
they have seen between 700 and 1000 plays. Accord- 
ing to my own count, I have attended some 1400 
professional stage productions, and I happen to be 
one of the younger members of the Drama Critics’ 
Circle. 

Under the 


impatient with run-of-the- 


or more consecutive years. can 


circumstances, we become extremely 


continued on page 86) 


here are 


fourteen in the chorus of ANTA’s production of Four Saints In Three Acts. 
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Ralph Richardson: Self-Made Star 


JOHN VICKERS 
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Ralph Richardson makes up for the part of the father in The Heiress (London, 1949), 
He says, “I'm not a very good actor, just a hard-working one.” 
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By lan Bevan 


F... people have thought more seriously 
about the problems of being an actor than Ralph 
Richardson — and fewer still have achieved such 
striking results. With Laurence Olivier, he has domi- 
nated the post-war English stage, and the two can 
claim a large share of the credit for the remarkable 
renaissance which has brought world renown to such 
groups as the Old Vic and Stratford Memorial 
Theatre (where Richardson will star this season) . 

Richardson’s name on the marquee guarantees 
sellout business at West End theatres and provincial 
movie houses, yet an important part of his formula 
for success is never to go into a theatre himself unless 
he is professionally engaged. He rarely sits through 
any movie except one of his own and then only if the 
publicity men insist on his presence at the premiere. 
In off-duty hours, he is determined to get away from 
the clime of stage and studios. He is obsessed by the 
difficulties an actor has in remaining a normal human 
being, yet is convinced that he can only be a good 
actor if he remains one. “I’ve put on make-up so 
many times,” he said recently, “that I’m afraid, one 
day, when I wipe it off, there will be nothing left 
underneath.” 

He was voicing a very real fear 
life is likely to become as artificial as a play and his 
personality as false as those he assumes behind the 
footlights. When that happens, he believes the actor’s 
work becomes merely a carbon copy of old scripts, an 
echo of stale dialogue. 

He has tried to protect his own talent by divorcing 
his private life from his work, and submerging him- 
self off-duty in a non-theatrical atmosphere. When 
his job is finished, he comes off the set or out of the 
stage door, walks quickly to his car, sits behind the 
steering wheel and drives himself rapidly away into 
what might well be another world. 


that an actor’s 


His professional associates, except the few such as 
Olivier who have been his lifelong friends, see little 
of him except when they are working together. Even 
the film studios, where the most intimate domestic 
revelations are casually accepted as good publicity, 
have been restricted in his case to issuing soberly 
worded biographies which describe him as “shy,” 
“retiring,” “reserved.” Handing one of these to a 
journalist the other day, a press agent felt obliged 
to apologize for its lack of information. “I know it’s 
pretty thin,” he said, “but the truth is, I don’t know 
any more about him. None of us do.” 
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Richardson doesn’t go near the theatre except when work- 
ing, prefers home and his collection of pipes. 


As a result, he remains the least publicized, least 
understood major star of our time. Yet even in his 
isolation he wants no artificial barriers. He is one of 
the few top-ranking celebrities who has allowed his 
address and telephone number to remain in the Lon- 
don directory. When he goes painting on week-ends 

-his favorite relaxation—he does so in public 
parks. He likes to do his own shopping and does not 
mind taking his place in one of the city’s interminable 
queues. 

Because he does not customarily address other 
actors by their first names unless he knows them well, 
nor call actresses “darling” when he meets them in 
the street, members of this exhibitionist profession 
sometimes refer to him as “dull,” “pompous,” “high- 
hat.” But perhaps a fairer comment came from the 
assistant in a pipe shop near Leicester Square where 
he is a regular customer. She said of him: “He always 
waits his turn.” 

Richardson is a man with no illusions about his 
own importance or ability. With the possible excep- 
tion of his painting (which has become an increasing 
passion in recent years) he deliberately understates 
his qualifications. “I’m not a very good actor,” he 
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told an acquaintance the other day. “Just a hard- 
working one who’s had a lot more praise than he 
deserves.” The praise has included words such as 
“brilliant,” “superb,” “genius.” ‘To describe him as 
modest does not take account of the deliberate self- 
analysis which has made him well aware that there 
are many more important people in the world than 
theatrical stars. 

He entered show business, in the fall of 1921, as 
what he calls “the lowest form of animal life,” which 
meant being the second assistant stage manager in a 
Shakespearean touring company. Thirty years have 
brought him a knighthood, world-wide critical ac- 
claim, a twelve-cylinder Rolls-Royce and all the 
other honors and luxuries of stardom, but none of 
these was won easily. Nothing could be more accu- 
rate than his description of himself as “hard work- 
ing.” 

His painstaking thoroughness has carned him a 
No detail 


is too small, no effort too much if it will improve 


formidable reputation in the profession 


the final result. On location in Ceylon for his latest 
film, An Outcast Of The Islands, director Carol Reed 
thought to save him trouble one uncomfortably hot 
day by saying the camera would be focused on him 
only from the chest up and therefore he need not 
bother changing into his full costume as a merchant 
sea captain. Richardson appeared in the correct 
clothes even down to boots. “If I had on my own 
shoes,” he explained, “it might show in the shot 
from the way I stood.” 

The early days were tough going. He did not start 
life equipped with the physical graces of an Olivier, 
the emotional fireworks of a’ Laughton or the in- 
stinctive genius of a Gielgud. All that could be said 
in his favor was that he had a voice with a wid 
range and an infinite capacity for work. He was 
shy, he was plain, his nose was obstreperously large, 
but he was determined. Nobody’s pupil and nobody’s 
protégé, he can, with justice, be described as a “self- 
made star.” 


Although he had no family connections with the 
theatre, it was his ambition from as early as he can 
remember to become an actor. His father, a well- 
known but impecunious water-colorist, was bitterly 
against it though curiously enough he had defied 
his own father to take up an artistic career. 


The Richardsons are an old Quaker family, who 
have been associated for centuries with the leather 
industry, and Ralph’s father was the first eldest son 
since 1680 to refuse a place in the family firm. When 
it came to Ralph’s turn, the older members of the 
family wanted him to go back to the tannery, and 
his father wanted him to take up painting. He re- 
fused to do either. 

From touring companies he graduated in 1926 to 
Sir Barry Jackson’s Birmingham Repertory Company 
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then at the height of its fame as a nursery of stars. 
Although Jackson has a reputation as a talent spot- 
ter, today he is the first to admit he never thought 
Richardson would become a star (he missed Greer 
Garson’s possibilities too when she was in the com- 
pany) but regarded him as a useful and capable 
actor who, on occasions, could give a part a wry, 
humorous twist which would make it stand out. 


Jackson cast Richardson for a small part in his 
London production of Yellow Sands, with Cedric 
Hardwicke starring. This ran fifteen months and 
gave Richardson his first taste of West End success. 
Then he worked for Jackson in a series of highbrow 
plays at a Chelsea theatre where, sharing his com- 
parative obscurity in a company which included such 
luminaries as Hardwicke, Edith Evans, and Gwen 
Ffranggon-Daviess, was a handsome juvenile named 
Olivier. They had met casually before, but during 
this season they became firm friends. 


Olivier, with rather better parts, had more critical 
success than Richardson whose most notable acclaim 
came from the Tailor and Cutter for the morning 
suit he wore in a modern-dress Taming Of The 
Shrew, but the two young men were in no sense 
rivals. Their looks and temperaments destined them 
for very different parts on stage, which is probably 
why their off-stage friendship has survived so long 
in the stormy world of theatrical emotions. 


The thirties brought steady progress for Richard- 
son — through the testing grounds of the Old Vic 
and Malvern Festival — with several box-office films 
to counterbalance his stage parts which, on the 
whole, were stronger artistically than commercially. 
By 1939 stardom in both spheres was well within his 
grasp. Then came the war and a special challenge 
of conscience for a man who had been born and 
brought up in the pacifist atmosphere of a Quaker 
family. 

Age gave him an excuse to hesitate, and profes- 
sional reasons provided a strong inducement. But, 
faced with the reality of war, he made two decisions: 
First, on the point of conscience, that aggression 
must be resisted; second, from the practical point 
of view, that the quicker everybody acted the sooner 
the war would be over. Within a few days he had 
volunteered for the Fleet Air Arm, and on September 
16 he was commissioned Sub-Lieutenant. 


As a boy, he had hated the forced comradeship 
of school, and he feared that naval life would be 
equally distasteful. It turned out that he found it 


remarkably congenial, and he looks back on his years 
in the service as among the happiest in his life. He 
believes, too, that they helped him a great deal as an 
actor by widening the range of his experience. “The 
more an actor can bring into the theatre from the 
outside world,” he maintains, “the better he is.” 


Although he held a pilot’s license since 1933, he 
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was almost thirty-seven when he enlisted and too old 
for combat flying. He was assigned to training navi- 
gators and radio-operators on unscheduled flights. 


In mid-1944 Tyrone Guthrie was charged with the 
task of reviving the Old Vic company in the West 
End, and he asked Richardson and Olivier to become 
directors. Both actors were in the Fleet Air Arm, 
but the Admiralty agreed to release them, and, at the 
age of forty-two, Richardson found himself back in 
the theatre picking up the threads of a career he 
had left scattered rather loosely five years before. 


The season opened on August 31. It was a critical 
night for Richardson. Olivier had had the tremen- 
dous success of the film Henry V to bring him back 
into public consciousness, so he graciously agreed 
to let his friend have all the fireworks on this first 
night. They chose Peer Gynt which Richardson and 
Guthrie had done in a broadcast version some time 
previously and which offered Richardson a superbly 
pyrotechnical part. Olivier’s role, by contrast, was 
little more than a walk-on. 

Richardson seized the opportunity magnificently. 
The critics united in a rapturous chorus of praise. 
Olivier got his chance to shine in Richard III, and 
they had almost equal opportunities in Arms and 
the Man. The three plays made such a perfectly 
contrasted repertory that they took them on tour in 
Germany for Allied troops and then to a special 
session in Paris at the Comédie Frangaise. The 
bumpy road he had traveled after the first world 
war in a touring Shakespearean company had opened 
into a smooth highway. This Old Vic season placed 
him at the very top of his profession. 

In the Old Vic’s first post-war season he scored 
the outstanding triumph of his career as Falstaff in 
Henry IV. The London critics unanimously described 
him as “the greatest Falstaff in living memory,” a 
comment which was echoed by the New York critics 
when the company played to packed houses on 
Broadway in the summer of 1946. The world re- 
nown which he had helped bring to the English 
theatre was recognized by a knighthood in the New 
Year’s honors list for 1947. 

But trouble was developing behind the scenes at 
the Old Vic, and in 1948 the Governors made a 
surprise decision not to invite Richardson, Olivier, 
and their co-director, John Burrell, to continue in 
command. Discreet silence was maintained on both 
sides, but it was hinted that Richardson and Olivier 
had been getting too much “star” publicity in what 
was meant to be a national repertory theatre. Per- 
haps they had, but the Old Vic had been getting 


full houses in return. 


Neither star attempted self-defense but looked 
for new employment. Richardson settled on a frivo- 
lous modern play about a Kuritanian king, called 
Royal Circle. Five London managements had. been 
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competing for the rights, and Richardson had to use 
all the weight of his personal prestige to buy them. 
He directed as well as starred, and was happy to 
bring his wife Meriel Forbes back to the West End 
stage in the part of his mistress. Lilian Braithwaite 
was the Queen mother, Doris Zinkeisen did a lavish 
decor and all seemed set for a long run. But the 
critics yawned, the gallery booed and the play had 
to close after five weeks. Richardson had never been 
more surprised. 

He waited almost two years before he risked his 
reputation on another modern play. This time he 
was luckier. His choice was R. C. Sheriff's Home at 
Seven, in which he bought a twenty-five percent in- 
terest and earned a handsome profit from the nine 
months’ run. 

As a play tipster he frankly confesses that his 
record is bad. He is closely associated with Hugh 
Beaumont, London’s leading theatrical manager, who 
often asks his opinion of likely scripts. Only twice 
in recent years has Richardson given strongly ad- 
verse reports, and on both occasions his advice was 
ignored. The plays were Ring Round the Moon and 
The Little Hut, two of the biggest hits Beaumont 
has ever had. 


Richardson likes to quote such instances of his own 
fallibility, but the fact remains that his friends and 
business associates lean heavily on his advice, and 
he is regarded as one of the most reliable judges in 
the unreliable world of the theatre. J. B. Priestley 
says, “When I’m writing a play, there’s no one whose 
opinion I’d rather have.” Olivier has often acknowl- 
edged his debt to Richardson’s counsel. 

Unlike Olivier, who has become a famous host to 
visiting celebrities, Richardson hates big parties and 
is never seen in night clubs. He loves driving power- 
ful cars, playing squash and smoking pipes (of which 
he has a collection running into hundreds). 


Although he turned his back on painting in his 
youth, he has taken it up enthusiastically as a hobby 
in his middle age. The walls of the study in his 
Hampstead home are covered with a mixture of his 
own work and Turner’s — his favorite artist. In a 
contemplative mood, he sometimes says that he wishes 
he had chosen painting rather than acting as a 
career ; but there is certainly no chance of his de- 
serting the theatre now. 

There are many, including J. B. Priestley, who 
think his best work as an actor is still to come. At 
forty-nine, Priestley regards him as “young for his 
age.” “He’s a late maturer,” he says, “which is the 
best type of artist. There are lots of things coming 
up the road for Ralph.” 

In a see-saw profession such as the theatre these 
things may well include failures. If so, they are cer- 
tain to be valiant failures; and the successes are cer- 
tain to be well-deserved and modestly accepted. 
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Mr. Spelvin's Critical Review of The Critics 


The Best This and The Best That 


1 HOW screwy can critics get? The 
answer is they always can get screwier, as evidenced 
by their vote for the Best This and Best That of the 
season of 1951-1952. It was summed up by Radie 
Harris, writing for the Los Angeles Times. Said this 
blonde eggshell: “As for the Drama Critics Circle 
awards, I repeat, this year’s prize winners were even 
more baffling than ever. Take, for example, the selec- 
tion of J Am a Camera as the best American play 
and Venus Observed as the best foreign play. When 
both of these first opened, neither of them received 
as good notices as either Fourposter or The Shrike.” 

Radie’s writing may be a touch sloppy for in- 
stance, plays don’t first open, they open, period — but 
her thinking is sound. John van Druten, a trans- 


planted Britisher, wins the critics’ first prize for an 
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“Last summer I was in stock with an all-star cast, most of 
whom you probably never heard of.” 
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By George Spelvin 


American play by adapting J Am a Camera from 
short stories by a limey, Christopher Isherwood. 
Runner-up was Mary Chase’s fantasy, Mrs. Mc- 
Thing, which was figured in advance to cop the 
prize. Most amusing vote was the one cast by Brooks 
Atkinson for Truman Capote’s The Grass 
Harp. Atkinson was really stuck with this flop. He 
was the only one who gave it a rave, and to save face 
he had to vote for it against Camera, McThing or 
The Shrike. 


7 imes 


Screwier yet was the ballot on the best foreign 
play. Jan de Hartog’s two-character comedy, The 
Fourposter, got unanimous raves when, as Radie 
Harris would put it, it first opened, and Christopher 
Fry’s setting-up exercise in rhetoric, Venus Observed, 
got snooted. Yet Venus won standing up in the 
critics’ annual ballot. (Showing how valuable a 
Critic’s Circle Award is, Venus closed two weeks 
after winning the prize.) 


Venus won on the votes of critics with weekly - 
or weakly — circulations, with a couple or three 
dailies helping. One for Venus was Richard Watts, 
Jr., (New York Post). Yet Watts’ first-night notice 
confessed that he didn’t know how to tag the play. 
He said it was “frequently so oblique, verbose and 
studiously cryptic that it ceases to be anything but 
maddening in the theatre.” 


But Watts, never a funnyman, cops George Spel- 
vin’s monthly award for humor. One of the dismal 
entries of a dismal season was Dark Legend, a clinical 
drama about a boy who loved his mother so much 
that he had to destroy her with a bread knife. Watts, 
quoting an anonymous bystander who probably was 
himself, said the drama should have been titled “I 
Dismember Mama.” And he practically destroyed a 
young actor named Terrance Kilburn, who was 
doing Marchbanks to Olivia de Havilland’s Candida, 


by saying Kilburn was “confusing Marchbanks with 
Peter Pan.” 


Claudia Cassidy, the terrible termagant of the 
Chicage Tribune, offered this dubious spacefiller: 
“The revival of Four (continued on page 82) 
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The Brattle Paid Its Way—No Matter What 


The case history of the Brattle Theatre of Cambridge, whose founders 


began with a mortgage, seventy-five dollars, and a big idea 


O scar WILDE once defined a cynic as one 
who “knows the price of everything and the value of 
nothing.” Nowadays 
cipal field, the theatre — Wilde would be obliged to 
alter his epigram. It’s an empty kind of idealism for 
those who love theatre to leave plays moldering on 


especially in his own prin- 


library shelves; and today the most incorruptible 
idealist must know the price of everything if he 
expects to get a play on the boards. What’s perhaps 
even more depressing, he must be prepared to pay 
the price. 

The frenzied finance of play producing is not 
confined to Broadway where gains and losses are 
likely to be astronomical: It reaches to the smallest 
village drama club that hopes to stage a pageant for 
the Ladies Aid. 

The history of the Brattle Theatre of Cambridge, 
Mass., is a cogent case in point. The group of young 
in July, 1949 


went into production with nothing but a mort- 


men from Harvard who founded it 


gaged theatre, seventy-five borrowed dollars and a 
schedule of plays that would look over-ambitious to 
the Old Vic. 

It all began three years earlier when a young man 
of Harvard who wanted to act put a small advertise- 


by Elliot Norton 


ment in the student daily newspaper, the Crimson, 
inviting all other undergraduates with similar ambi- 
tions to come to his room and talk things over. 
Student Jerry Kilty estimated that perhaps eight or 
ten fellows would respond. The number of those who 
came was seventy-two 

From this eager crowd, most of them veterans of 
World War II and some with a certain amount of 
professional experience, there grew up a student 
acting company called the Veterans’ 
Workshop. 

Finding no proper facilities within the university, 
they moved out to nearby Brattle Hall, an ancient 
and ugly brick building one story high which had 


Theatre 


long been used for social events by Proper Canta- 
brigians. The 18th century Brattle Street was known 
as Tory Row. The name clings. 


On Tory Row the student actors presented occa- 
sional productions with some success, and in the 
spring of 1948 the father of one of their number 
bought the building for them. 

In the summer of 1948, while most of them wer: 
still undergraduates, the Workshop players had their 
first professional experience in Brattle Hall. Under 


the patronage of the late (continued on page 88 


A family tintype of the 
Brattle players in one of 
their ambitious undertak- 
ings ——-Shaw’s Misalli- 
ance. From left to right: 
back row, Robert Fletch 
er, Helen Marcy, Miles 
Morgan, Bryant Haliday, 
Jan Farrand; center row, 
Thayer David, Jerry Kil- 
ty, Molly Spencer; re- 
clining in front, Peter 
Temple. 





Cleveland doesn't wait 
for road companies from New York. 


it has 


A Broadway 


Of Its Own 


by Omar Ranney 


» ee IS NO cause to mourn the state of 
the theatre in Cleveland, for in the last thirty-seven 
years a professional theatre has grown from a ven- 
ture that originally found stage room in an old stable. 

The Cleveland Play House, in 1915, was an ama- 
teur group part of that vast little theatre move- 
ment that mushroomed shortly before World War I. 
Today most of those groups, if they exist at all, still 
have their amateur standing, but the Play House 
long since has gone “pro,” branching out into a broad 
theatre enterprise that has made its influence felt 
from Hollywood to Broadway, and, in Cleveland, 
from factory worker to bank president and _theii 
families 

Director Frederic McConnell calls this institution 
a “resident professional theatre.” Unlike the old stock 
companies that were more hit-and-miss and existed 
purely on a commercial basis from year to year, the 
Cleveland Play House is indigenous to the life of the 
city; it has strong continuity of operation and its 
roots spring from the cultural stratum of the com- 
munity that has helped make it grow. 


From September to June, with such a_ varied 


HASTINGS AND WILLINGER 


repertoire that Cleveland theatre-goers have a chance 
to see just about every play of importance that origi- 
nates in New York, and others besides, the Play 
House operates three theatres with a total seating 
capacity of 1,281. The small Brooks Theatre, for 
tryouts of new plays, intimate drama and experi- 
mental theatre, seats 165. The Drury Theatre, with 
556 seats, is for plays of more popular appeal, and 
the Euclid-77th Theatre, seating 560 in the semi- 
round, is an open stage without curtain or prosce- 
nium, bringing the audience closer to the play. 
Euclid-77th this season has been used for several 
musicals and a production of Menotti’s The Consul 

Both the Brooks and the Drury Theatres, together 
with administrative offices, are housed in a building 
of Romanesque design, built by the Play: House in 
1927. The Euclid-77th Theatre is a remodeled 
church, opened two years ago 

With these three theatres running simultaneously 
most of the season, Play House audiences frequently, 
of an evening, find themselves with a choice of such 





One of the Cleveland Play House's three theatres uses no 
proscenium and seats audiences in the semiround. 


The Play House expanded its program to include opera, 
beginning with Menotti’s The Consul, with Mary Simmons 
(left) and Zelma George (right). 


The Play House has its own stage designers and technicians 
who welcome the challenge of plays like Morning's At Seven. 
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diversified theatre as comedy, historical drama and 
even opera. Variety of production has been one of 
Director McConnell’s major objectives. 

He believes Cleveland playgoers are entitled to see 
Broadway plays at a popular price. Call them 
“Broadway warm-overs” or whatever you will, Mc- 
Connell gives the Play House patrons the Born Yes- 
terdays and Harveys, along with the classics and the 
more serious plays, and his three-house community 
theatre draws an attendance of close to 200,000 a 
season. 

Plays like Detective Story, Anne of the Thousand 
Days, Ring ’Round the Moon, The Velvet Glove, 
Life With Mother, and Goodbye, My Fancy are New 
York hits that were given Play House productions. 

“It would be ridiculous for us to operate a pro- 
fessional theatre and not give Clevelanders a chance 
to see these plays,” says McConnell. “I have never 
agreed with the philosophy of those community 
theatre directors who argue you should only do new 
scripts and classics. Our repertoire should have bal- 
ance. With more and more Broadway shows failing 
to tour we have an obligation to produce them. They 
are a part of our life and our culture.” 

A popular price policy on the one hand and a 
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professional staff on the other keep the Play House 
just about breaking even. Regular admission is $2 
evenings. Four nights a week high school students 
are admitted for 80 cents, enabling them to see pro- 
fessional theatre at a small cost and, of course, 
helping build the playgoing habit. Each production 
has one matinee at $1.35 for adults and 80 cents for 
students. A subscription book of ten coupons can be 
purchased for $17. 

A small deficit, never more than five per cent of 
the operation, is made up by quiet fund raising 
among special friends of the institution. 

The operation of the Play House is unique in 
several respects. Its professional staff of actors, 
technicians, designers, directors and administrative 
personnel numbers fifty, and when you add to that 
a group of twenty apprentice students, the complete 
working force totals seventy -— a number unequaled 
in the United States in this kind of theatre. Staff 
members are hired by the season and as a rule do 
better financially than they could in the more pre- 
carious commercial theatre of Broadway. 

The production quality is such that the drama 
critics on Cleveland’s three metropolitan dailies give 
the Play House the same attention they give the 
touring commercial show, judging the work by very 
nearly the same standards. The Cleveland Press this 
year has set up a system of annual Play House 
awards, with nine large plaques for best perform- 
ances in major roles, supporting roles and minor 
roles, and for best direction, costume design, and set 
design. 


; eae Pray House operates an Apprentice 
School where young people can go during the regu- 
lar season and have a chance to work with a 
professional staff. Under this workshop system, 
apprentices (usually from colleges and community 
theatres) pay no tuition and learn to do by doing, 
working in all phases of theatre operation from props 
to business administration. The best of the students 
are granted cash fellowships the second year. 

Often they advance to the regular Play House 
staff, and many go on to other theatre careers across 
the country. A recent count showed that sixty mem- 
bers of the Play House personnel had been engaged 
as teachers or directors in fifty-four universities and 
community theatres in America. 

On the lower age level, the Play House also oper- 
ates a tuitionless instruction group in its Children’s 
Theatre — the Curtain Pullers — and from this, too, 
future actors, stage designers and technicians emerge. 

Screen Star Eleanor Parker, nominated twice for 
an Academy Award, took her first stage steps as a 
Curtain Puller. And there are many other ex-Play- 
Housers to be found today in movies, radio and 
television. Thomas Gomez, another Academy Award 
nominee of recent years, (continued on page 87 
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by John Chapman 


Ais. TOWN can have a Theatre Festival 
and a lot of them do, mostly in summer except down 
South where winter is more comfortable. From Dallas 
to Lakewood, Me., and from Westport to Pasadena, 
the festivities include revivals ranging from Shaw 
and Shakespeare to Kaufman & Hart, with a tryout 
of something new here and there. Cape Cod still is 
enormously proud and annually astonished that Bette 
Davis once graced this neck of the dunes as a sum- 
mer theatre usher, and Lakewood’s Skowhegan The- 
atre and Denver’s Elitch Gardens are proud that 
they are the oldest established permanent floating 
stock houses still alive. But, for color, glamor, 
national interest and artistic impact, the champion 
festival is the yearly bout with culture staged in July 
and August at the retired ‘gold-mining town of 
Central City, Colo. 

In July, 1932, the Central City Play Festival 
became a new tourist gimmick— but it was not 
designed as one. Generous and well-heeled natives 
had decided that they would have a little fun and 
uplift for themselves, and Central’s festivals are still 
operated that way. 
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TEE WELLHEELED GHO 


or, there's gold in them thar’ arts in Central City 





The focal point of this midsummer nights’ dream 
is the Opera House, a theatre built in 1878 with 
stone walls four feet thick, presently seating 725 
patrons on hickory kitchen chairs. The Opera House 
played them all in the old boom days from Salvini 
and Joseph Jefferson to Ten Nights in a Barroom, 
and then it became a ghost theatre in a town which 
was almost, but not quite, a ghost. In 1932 the Opera 
House got back into business with a production of 
Camille designed by Robert Edmond Jones and 
starring Lillian Gish. It took in $7,000. Last summer, 
in eight weeks, the theatre took more than $200,000 
from 45,000 patrons, and these happy customers were 
only the lucky fraction of the 300,000 Coloradoans 
and tourists who had driven up to Central for a look. 

What makes the Central City Opera House unique 
in the annals of summer festivals is that it goes for 
opera as well as plays— and big-time opera. Last 
year it offered as a play Katharine Cornell’s revival 
of Maugham’s The Constant Wife, a production 
which subsequently ran most of the season in New 
York and which will tour the country in the 1952- 
1953 season. It also presented four operas — Romeo 
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and Juliet, Don Pasquale and a double bill of Amelia 
Goes to the Ball and The Beautiful Galatea. This 
summer the operas will be La Boheme and The 
Marriage of Figaro— in English. Central City has 
pioneered in opera in English, and more than one 
New York music expert has said that the 1948 pro- 
duction in English of Cosi Fan Tutte by the Metro- 
politan Opera’s Frank St. Leger was an even more 
sparkling gem than the one staged with such éclat 
by Alfred Lunt at the Met last season. Central City’s 
singers have always been top-flight, and the list of 
those who have risked their lungs at 8,500 feet of 
altitude includes Gladys Swarthout, Richard Bonelli, 
Frank Chapman, Raymond Middleton, Charles Kull- 


man, Josephine Antoine, Norman Cordon, Louis 


As president of the Opera House Association, Frank HL. 
Ricketson, Jr. rides herd on Central's opposing partisans of 
Katharine Cornell and Mae West. 


d’Angelo, Helen Olheim, Thelma Votipka, John 
Brownlee, Eleanor Steber, Jerome Hines, Claudia 
Pinza, Regina Resnik and Brian Sullivan. The drama 
stars, in addition to Gish and Cornell, have included 
the late Walter Huston, Kenneth MacKenna, Nance 
O'Neil, Percy Waram, Maurice Evans and Mae West. 

Central City is forty miles west and 3,500 feet 
higher than Denver. Anybody can drive up to it over 
a broad and beautifully engineered highway, but not 
everybody can drive down. The attractions of this 
mining town, which once boasted that it possessed 
the richest square mile on earth, are not entirely 
cultural during the festival season, and there are 
sundry saloons, dance halls and gaming establish- 


ments to make worth while the visit of the 255,000 
vacationists who cannot or don’t want to get into 
the Opera House. 

Central City had its start in 1859 when John 
Gregory found gold —so much gold that it wasn’t 
long before two camps, Central and nearby Black- 
hawk, had 15,000 miners, many of whom were Welsh 
and Cornish and therefore great singers. They built 
themselves an opera house which was destroyed in a 
fire which wiped out much of Central in 1874. A 
public subscription was immediately begun and by 
1878 the city had its new opera house. Nabobs came 
up from Denver in private cars and special trains, 
bringing their own chefs, oysters and champagne. 
The mines were turning out silver, too, and when 
President U. S. Grant visited Central he walked from 
his carriage to the Teller House hotel entrance, near 
the opera house, on a pavement of silver bricks laid 
in his honor. The boom passed and population dwin- 
dled. For a while the opera house was a movie 
theatre, but in the 1920s, when the population had 
dropped to 200, it was abandoned and began falling 
into ruin. It had belonged to one of the original 
builders, Peter MacFarlane, who bequeathed it to 
his three children. In 1931 old Peter’s daughter-in- 
law, the late Ida Kruse MacFarlane, a native of 
Central and a theatre-minded member of the faculty 
at the University of Denver, persuaded the heirs to 
give the building to Denver University. 


eet by Mrs. MacFarlane, the late 
Anne Evans, daughter of Colorado’s second territorial 
governor, the late Delos Chappell and other well- 
heeled and public-spirited Denverites, the Central 
City Opera House Association was organized and 
began putting the building in shape. Allen True, a 
Denver artist, and New York’s great designer, Robert 
Edmond Jones, made the theatre into a little gem 
The money came once again from public subscrip- 
tion; the thing to do was to “buy” a hickory chair 
as a memorial to a pioneer relative. The first pro- 
duction, Jones’ Camille, had a notable first night, 
with the audience attending in costumes of the ’70s 
and ’80s. People began buying solid old Victorian 
houses along the town’s steep streets for as little as 
fifty dollars and rehabilitating them for Summer 
homes 
In a public enterprise devoted to a form of art 
there is bound to be conflict, with one faction want- 
ing to put art foremost and another wanting to be a 
little practical, too. Carefully maintaining a balance 
between opposing forces is Frank H. Ricketson, Jr., 
for many years president of the Opera House Asso- 
ciation. “Rick” is popular, wealthy and a practical- 
minded showman who can see the advantage of 
playing Mae West’s Diamond Lil over producing 
something by Chekhov. Rick rose to power and for- 
tune by lousing up traffic (continued on page 89) 
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Play Contests: 


A Hope for New Dramatists 


Maes: OF THE theatre’s ailments — and 


they are many —can be cured by good plays. But 
these are not to be had in sufficient number at any 
time, and fewer of them are available today than 
two and three decades ago. 

The writing of even a competent play is quite an 
undertaking, and a script that becomes a Broadway 
success is a major miracle. A play must be effective 
enough to survive a hundred hazards of money-rais- 
ing, casting, stage production, newspaper reviewers’ 
bias or passion for being clever at the playwrights’ 
expense, and the mood of the public. Even the able, 
unrecognized playwright is apt to encounter so many 
disappointments that means must be found to keep 
his hope alive. Playwriting prizes are one such means. 

The following is a partial list of announced con- 
tests. Future issues of Theatre Arts will add to the 
list as terms and conditions of contests are confirmed. 
Entrants should first write sponsors for complete lists 
of regulations. 


Arts of the Theatre Foundation Annual Playwriting 
Contest. Arts of the Theatre Foundation, Inc., 6 W. 
77th St., N.Y.C. Terms: Full-length script. Awards: 
Two $2,000 prizes. Deadline: This year was April 
15. Next year’s not yet set. 

Charles H. Sergel Drama Contest. University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, II]. Terms: Unpublished, unproduced 
script. Award: $1,000 and production. Deadline: 
March 1, 1953. 

Dock Street Theatre Annual Playwriting Contest. 
Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, S.C. Terms: Full- 
length script. Award: $500 and production. Dead- 
line: October 1, 1953. 

Hilltop Theatre Annual Playwriting Contest. Hilltop 
Theatre, Lutherville, Md. Terms: Full-length script. 
Awards: $100 and production. Deadline: June 14, 
1952. 


Johns Hopkins University’s Annual Contests. Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. The Theodore 
Marburg Prize — Terms: Full-length script. Award : 
$100. Deadline: July 1, 1952. The Victor Frenkil 
Prize — Terms: Original television script. Award: 
$150. Deadline: July 1, 1952. 

Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Biennial Play Competi- 
tion. Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Terms: Un- 
published, unproduced, copyrighted full-length 
script. Award: $1,000 and production. Deadline: 
December 15, 1953. 

National Phillis Wheatley Foundation Playwriting 


Compiled by Leouisette Roser, 


Contests. National Phillis Wheatley Foundation, 
2170 E. 46th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Terms: Full- 
length script; one-act script; both must relate to 
Phillis Wheatley. Awards: full-length, $500; one- 
act, $200, $150, $100, $50. Deadline: August 31, 
1952. 

Seattle Junior Programs Annual Contests. Seattle 
Junior Programs, 1386 Dexter Horton Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. Terms: | hour and 40 minutes original scripts 
or adaptations suitable for school-age audiences. 
Awards: original scripts: $200, $100; adaptations : 
$100, $50. Deadline: December 1, 1952. 

The Sidney Hillman Awards. The Sidney Hillman 
Foundation, Inc., 15 Union Square, N.Y.C. Terms: 
Professionally produced script  (radio-television, 
drama, film) dealing with trade union development, 
race relations, scientific welfare, world peace or 
related problems. Award : $500. Deadline : This year 
was May 1. Next year’s not yet set. 

The Stanford Annual Fellowships in Creative Writ- 
ing. Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. Terms: 
Applications accepted in the fields of drama, fiction 
or poetry. Awards: Six $2,000 one-year resident fel- 
lowships, with preference’ given to writers under 
thirty. Deadline: This year was February 15. Next 
years’s not yet set. 

The University of Nebraska Masquers Annual Play- 
writing Contest. University of Nebraska, Temple 
Theatre, 12th and R Streets, Lincoln, Nebr. Terms: 
Original produced or unproduced full-length script. 
Award: $100. Deadline: December 31, 1952. 

The Western New York Branch, League of Amer- 
ican Pen Women and The Lake Shore Playhouse, 
Inc. Annual Playwriting Contest. c/o Mrs. Gertrude 
G. Hunt, 122 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. Terms: Origi- 
nal, unproduced full-length script. Award: $100 and 
production. Deadline: This year was May 15. Next 
year’s not yet set. 

The Wisconsin Players Annual One-Act Play Con- 
test and Three-Act Contest. University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. Awards: One-act plays, $45, $25, 
$15; three-act plays, $175, $150, $125. 

WTVN Television Script Contest. Station WTVN, 
Columbus, Ohio. Terms: Original script for TV. 
Award: $1,000 and production. Deadline: July 31. 
Contestants must register first. ) 

YM-YWHA Annual Playwriting Contest. Aline 
Bernstein, YM-YWHA, 1395 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 
Terms: Unpublished 1 to 1% hour script. Award: 
$200. Deadline: May 1, 1953. 


ANTA Script Department 





It Wasn't In The Act 


Some stage howlers that 
baffied actors and audiences alike 


by Charles D. Rice 


vv HEN Judy Garland made her recent 


debut at the Palladium in London and fell square 
on her backside in the middle of a song, she not 
only captivated her British audience but set hun- 
dreds of old-timers to retelling their own favorite 
stories of stage mistakes: How the set collapsed that 
night in New Haven; how Hamlet split his tights 
in Toronto; how a stray dog nearly broke up a 
performance of The Miracle in Boston. 

There are a thousand tales of stage disasters, and 
each has been told a thousand and one times. But 
the true connoisseur of theatrical errors prefers a 
more subtle type of mishap—the kind that an 
audience never detects, or at least does not quite 
understand. Such mistakes have that special savor of 
a family joke and are very dear to the hearts of 
professionals, 
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He walked slowly across the stage, leaving mute confusion 
behind him. 


A mystery story of recent years might be titled 
The Ghost of the Imperial. I have never been able to 
document it completely, but I shall pass it along 
because it is the kind of story that simply couldn't 
be made up of whole cloth. The Imperial theatre in 
New York was playing a period musical comedy that 
fairly bulged with hoopskirts, mustachios and nine- 
teenth-century elegance. At a Wednesday matinée 
one fine spring day, the ladies of the audience were 
palpitating to a love scene between the hero and 
heroine, set under magnolia blessoms on a dimly lit 
stage. In a moment of dead silence there suddenly 
emerged a middle-aged gentleman in a derby hat and 
sharply tailored topcoat, intently scanning a copy of 
Variety. He walked slowly across the stage near the 
back drop and disappeared forever, leaving mute 
confusion behind him. The sideburned hero was so 
unnerved that he wandered pointlessly about the 
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stage until the bellowing of a frantic stage manager 
got him back on his lines. 

The explanation of this curious anachronism was 
simple. A certain theatrical figure (like all half- 
legends, it is associated with various names), had an 
office on 45th Street and was in the habit of taking 
lunch at Sardi’s restaurant on 44th Street every day 
at two o'clock sharp. He often took a short cut 
through the Imperial, entering the stage door on 
45th Street, proceeding across the stage proper and 
going out through the main entrance on 44th. None 
of the stage crew ever questioned his actions, since he 
was well-known to them — and he always appeared 
long before the matinée curtain went up. 


But on this particular occasion daylight saving 
time had just gone into effect. Absent-mindedly, the 


“Ah, here you are!” 
he crowed. “Do take 
your coat off!” 


It resembled a drunk- 
en brawl more than a 
great moment in his- 
tory. 
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DRAWINGS BY MIRCEA VASILiV 


gentleman had neglected to set his watch an hou: 
forward. The results were that he crossed the stage 
at three o’clock, set 1400 theatregoers to doubting 
their own sanity, and probably suffered indigestion 
from eating lunch an hour late. 

In the spring of 1942 a matinée audience at the 
Lyceum Theater in New York was treated to a most 
interesting interpretation of the third act of Junior 
Miss. Philip Ober was on stage, momentarily. expect- 
ing the entrance of Billy Redfield who was due to 
take the junior miss out on her first formal date. 
Young Mr. Redfield failed to materialize. Mr. Ober 
fell back on such ad libs as, “Now, where can that 
boy be? . 
can’t get up the courage to ring the bell. . . . 1 remem- 


. . Oh, well, I suppose he’s nervous and 


ber how I was on my first date.” 

Meanwhile there was horrified confusion back- 
stage. All hands ran wildly about trying to turn up 
Redfield. No success. On stage Mr. Ober started to 
perspire and gave the audience a desperate account 
of the boy’s good points, mentioning his family back- 
ground, his success in various courses at school and 
his business prospects in the future. 

The poor man had all but brought the boy up to 
grandfathership when the stage manager grasped a 
lad named Elliott who played a minor bit as a West- 
ern Union messenger; he threw a Chesterfield coat, 
much too large, around him and pushed him on 
stage. The boy was terrified, but Mr. Ober greeted 


him with open arms continued on page 91) 





LARRY GARBIER 


Acting on Principle 


Arthur Kennedy's Workshop and the Players’ Ring are 


proving that even in Hollywood actors like to act 


by Helen Gould 


GRouPs of actors in Hollywood are proving they 
aren’t living in the movie capital for sun-kissed leisure and tiled 
swimming pools, even if these luxuries were as widely accessible 
as naive people are inclined to believe These actors are in Holly- 
wood mainly because they like to act; it’s their life as well as 
their living 

But sometimes it’s a long wait between pictures ; and even 
for highly successful actors who make one film after another 
there are professional needs that can’t be met on the movie lots 
An actor needs the opportunity to play in a wider range of roles 
than motion pictures offer because of the prevalence of type 
casting. He needs the opportunity to study with other actors 
and artists of the theatre so that his talents may be constantly 
developed and enriched 

The two groups trying to meet these varying needs, and 
doing it with a considerable measure of success, are the Theatre 
Workshop, started by Arthur Kennedy a year ago last spring, 
and the Players’ Ring, a company of young actors who specialize 
in central staging 

raking each in turn, the Theatre Workshop was established 
when Kennedy and some thirty odd other actors, most of them 
well-known and successful, decided they must have a means for 
study and experimentation; they also wanted a project which 
would make room for young players who hadn’t yet made their 
way in the movies or the commercial theatre. 
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LARRY BSARBIER 


The youngsters in the Players’ Ring 
try to take a spectacular approach to 
productions of plays like Dark of 
the Moon. 


Actor Arthur Kennedy wanted to 
learn about a director's headaches 
and started the Theatre Workshop 


The Theatre Workshop looks for new 
plays and sometimes finds them 
among its own members, as with 
Richard Nash’s The Beloved Idiot, 


directed by the author. 
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[he original group included such stars and fea- 
tured players as Gary Cooper, Patricia Neal, Millard 
Mitchell, Akim Tamiroff, John Ireland, Joanne Dru, 
Betsy Blair, Eduard Franz, Hugo Haas, and Jeff 


Corey. 


It came to be known, unofficially of course, 

as a theatre for frustrated movie actors 
Frustrated or not, the Workshop now has sixty 

150. Ken- 


“The phone doesn’t 


members with a waiting list of about 
nedy’s comment on this list is: 
stop ringing. We're flooded with applications from 
movie actors who want to join up. It’s the 


of where actors are clamoring to 


only 


venture I know 


pay twenty dollars a month to act. It’s sort of 


frightening. The town certainly gives every indica- 
tion of being hungry for experimentation.” 

Settled down in its own rented theatre in Holly- 
wood (seating capacity 127) the group sets no limits 
to its experiments, believing that actors should be 
able to meet any professional challenge, the more 
difficult the better. 
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The Workshop drills its members in every kind 
of acting, scenes from Shakespeare to on-the-spot 
improvisations. The schedule includes regular play 
rehearsals, lectures by various specialists, dance and 
speech classes, and even on occasion the study of 
music and its uses in theatres. Still remembered is 
the evening of chamber music presented by Danya 
Karpilovsky, a European artist, now a studio musi- 
cian. For this the members designed black circular 
drapes for the proscenium and a lighting effect in 
which the orchestra was lit from above, in a pool 
of light, isolated from the darkened audience as if 
they were playing for themselves. 

A typical week for the Workshop goes like this: 
Sunday — board meeting. Arthur Kennedy, Richard 
Nash, Millard Mitchell Akim Tamiroff meet 
to determine a policy of membership, attitude of 
members, general Monday - 


hearsal for those not working in pictures. 


and 
progress. all-day re- 


Monday 


night lecture by director Michael Chekhov. Tues- 
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lay night — elementary acting class under Richard 
Nash. Wednesday night — advanced acting class by 
Millard Mitchell. Thursday and Friday — rehears- 
ils. Saturday and Sunday 
ind their invitees 


performances for group 


These Saturday and Sunday night performances 


ire fully rehearsed, but they are rehearsals, not 


These extend from pioneering with 
new material, such as The Assassin, a comedy by the 
Workshop’s own director-playwright Richard Nash, 
to The Trojan Women of Euripides. In between, they 


productions 


take on such seldom presented works as Lorca’s Don 
Perlimplin and Belisa to Christopher Fry’s A Phoenix 
Too Frequent and Eugene O’Neill’s Ile. 


The Ring uses central staging only. 
The settings for Street Scene were 
luilt against the walls of the theatre 


The members are as versatile as the Workshop's 
Kennedy’s that of 
Not 


directing for movies, but, as he says, “this is a place 


activities. Arthur status is not 


actor but director that he has intentions of 


where motion picture actors can get a broader view 
of acting, so why shouldn’t an actor try his hand 
at directing?” Other the 


Michael Chekhov, and 
Nash 


directors for 


Millard Mitchell 


group are 


Richard 


[he Workshop is as well a home-from-home for 
visiting Broadway actors making pictures in Holly- 
wood, such as Maurice Evans, Karl Malden, Kim 
Mildred Dunnock. Artists in all the 


specialties of theatre have worked with the group, 


Hunter and 
among others, Eugene Lurié, who designed the sets 
for the new Chaplin Limelight, to Aliki Nord, a star 
of the Greek theatre who owned her own production 


company in Greece before going to Hollywood. 


GIL REATH 


But the members Kennedy is most concerned with 
are those he describes as “‘our names who don’t mean 
anything yet.” These are the young people from 
radio, television and what the studios like to call 
“new faces.” To thern he goes by the name his friends 
call him, “Johnny,” and of them he says: “It gives 
you more satisfaction to see someone develop over a 
period of time than to act yourself.” To make this 
possible, the $20 a month fee, which is used strictly 
for maintenance expenses of the theatre, is not paid 
by about a third of the membership, who are on 
scholarships 

Kennedy 


people. You can knock yourself out for ten years in 


says, “The theatre is good for young 


front of the camera and not learn anything. The 


movies are a director’s medium.” 


Up to now the project has remained true to its 
name, a Theatre Workshop. But because Arthur 
Kennedy believes “there is nothing like a live audi- 
ence for an actor,” part of the original plan was to 
present some of the group’s work commercially. The 
plays that have been thoroughly rehearsed could be 
presented at any time as finished productions, but 
Kennedy explains, “This hasn’t happened yet be- 
cause I don’t 


just know 


anything about raising 


money.” 

If, as seems likely, Kennedy returns to Broadway 
to do a play, the group is well enough established to 
continue its program. Asked if Kennedy does plan 
to appear in Arthur Miller’s new play, Richard Nash 


answered, “After five movies, Johnny had better do 
a play.” 


W HILE WORKING constantly on the sound 


stages, Kennedy says the Workshop has been a refuge 
for him, “from cocktail parties and having dinner 
with people on the same salary level as yourself 
“And it’s something to fall back on, just in case,’ 
he adds. “Remember the story about Laurence 
Olivier? When he was let out of his RKO contract 
his agent asked, ‘What are you going to do now? 
‘Oh, I have plenty of money,’ replied Olivier. ‘I’ve 
got three hundred dollars.’ So he went back to Lon- 
don and the Old Vic and played bit parts in Peer 


Gynt with Ralph Richardson, as well as playing 
lead parts.” 


The second group concerned with giving actors 
the chance to develop their skills started with a dif- 
ferent point of emphasis from the Theatre Workshop 


and without its roster of famous names. The group 


is the Players’ Ring, a company of young actors who 
broke away from their parent organization, the Circle 


Theatre, and became the second organization to 


bring central staging to playgoers in and about the 
Hollywood-Los Angeles community. 


The Ring is made up (continued on page 80 
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The Show Stopper 
Interview and drawing by Doug Anderson 


‘a 
Tae Is your l-a-a-st chance, your |-a-a-a-a-a-st 
chance. You get no more chances!” This grim warning — from 
Mary Chase’s hit fantasy Mrs. McThing — is knelled by a witch- 
child, Mimi, and the show stops for applause from all and sundry. 
Lydia Reed makes Mimi fiendish and funny, captivating and chilling. 

Backstage at the Morosco we found little Lydia (fifty-one 
pounds, fifty-one inches tall) hugging a huge teddy bear while 
trying to button the high black shoes she wears in the play. Both 
bear and shoes were gifts from Helen Hayes, star of Mrs. McT hing. 
The shoes — “each one has ten buttons and I never use a hook!” - 
once belonged to Mary MacArthur, Miss Hayes’ daughter. The 
operation at last completed, Lydia put aside the teddy bear and 
politely consented to answer our questions 

She was born at Mitchell Field, Long Island, and (though 
we knew better than to ask such information of an actress) admits 
to being seven-and-a-half years of age. She has grave brown eyes, 
long blonde hair which was darkened for her role as the pixie 
Mimi, and an uncommon amount of self-possession 

She has no pets at the present time. She once owned a turtle 
but “he snuck away.” And, anyway, her “most favorite pet” is her 
baby brother. She loves to sew and is being taught to use the sewing 
machine by her great good friend the wardrobe mistress. In fact, 
she has been caught several times about to go onstage wearing one 
of her latest creations over her rather drab stage garb. 

Lydia’s only previous Broadway role was in a melodrama, The 
Number, earlicr this season. She has appeared on more than 
fifteen radio and TV shows, her specialty being a song-and-soft- 
shoe number, A Penny A Kiss, A Penny A Hug. She attends 
Dorothy Kane’s School in Manhattan and devotes several hours 
each day to “reading, ’rithmetic, spelling, and French. And today 
they showed us how to make a clock. ’Course it will always be 
three o’clock because it’s only made of cardboard.” 

We assumed that Lydia shared most children’s love for candy, 
ice cream, etc.? “No, I do not like candy. I do not like ice cream 
I like artichokes, corn-on-the-cob, and Donald Duck. I like comix 
books and Seven-up. And Doris Day.” 

In the play, Mimi’s mother is a witch who resides in the blue, 
blue mountains amongst assorted fauna, including birds, beavers, 
chipmunks, and mice. As we said good-bye to Lydia we asked if 
she believed in witches. “Witches? Who believes in witches? I don’t 
even believe in Santa Claus!” 





Aissa, played by the Arab girl 
savage and amoral. 
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Wendy Hiller, the meek, submissive Mrs. Almayer. 
Robert Morley as Almayer, a puffy figure of hate. 


The Month's Film 


Carol Reed and Conrad 


a rue trilogy of films that made director Carol 
Reed’s reputation — Odd Man Out, The Fallen Idol and 
The Third Man — his emphasis has always been on char- 
acter and milieu, preferring the unusual in both. Witn 
Outcast of the Islands, his most ambitious picture to date, 
this preference rises to a passion. Based on the Joseph 
Conrad story, its characters are all quite out of balance, 
motivated, as is the way with Conrad, by strong instincts 
either for pure good or pure evil. One character, Willems, 
is sophisticated, intelligent evil ; Almayer ‘is stupidly, sloth- 
fully wicked; Aissa is primitive, savage, and amoral 
Against them stands Captain Lingard, pathetic in his in- 
ability to recognize wickedness at all, and Mrs. Almayer, 
too weak to do anything about it. Their drama works itself 
out against a background of Far Eastern port towns and 
islands 

From the first moment of the film, a circling long shot 
of a bustling port, it is evident that his bizarre settings are 
going to be used. From the port town, where Willems has 
been fired for embezzlement, the gullible Lingard carries 
him to a secret trading post, a vast network of inter- 
connecting bamboo huts standing out over the water, all 
dominated by Almayer’s home and wareho*sse. Again it is 
the backgrounds that are important. After the life and 
gaiety of the port this backwater jungle town is repugnant 
to Willems, and Almayer, out of sheer animosity, keeps 
him idle. Willems falls in love with Aissa, a beautiful Arab 
girl. With the Arabs he plots to set up a rival trading post, 
hitting at once against Almayer, his enemy, and Captain 
Lingard, his friend 

Reed has assembled a superior British cast to explore the 
minds of these people. Sir Ralph Richardson makes an 
imposing, theatrical, patriarchal Captain Lingard. Trevor 
Howard’s Willems is wild, moody and complex. Robert 
Morley makes Almayer a puffy figure of hate and selfish- 
ness, while Wendy Hiller, with astonishingly little to do, 
plays his meek submissive wife. 

But major interest in the picture centers on Kerima, an 
Arab girl who, without a word of dialogue, makes her 
effects with her dark, magnificent eyes, and lithe, almost 
immobile body. Outcast of the Islands is not a perfect 
film. Motivations, and especially plotting, grow a bit 


obscure toward the end. But it’s good Conrad and godd 
Reed. 


Four of the principals: Wendy Hiller, Robert Morley, 
Ralph Richardson (as Captain Lingard) and Trevor 
Howard. 
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Some Killers, A Gun Maker, A Lady Healer 


O.. of the newer tricks of the movie trade is 


to start a story while the titles are still on the screen 


“He made a vow while in State prison that it would be 
my life or his’n. . . .” Gary Cooper in High Noon. 
There have been some recent instances where the plot was 
pretty well advanced before any credits appeared at all. 
Almost an entire reel of The Desert Fox went by before 
anyone knew just what picture he was looking at. Some- 
times it’s just a device to trap attention. Sometimes it 
bridges a rather awkward point or two in the narrative. 
Sometimes, as in the beautiful dance under the Outcast 
of the Islands titles, it sets the mood for the picture that 
is to follow. And sometimes, as in the new Stanley Kramer 
production High Noon, it states the theme, getting plot 
necessities out of the way so that by the time the last credit 
is over, the screen is completely cleared for action 

And action is precisely what Kramer is after in High 
Noon (United Artists). It’s his first action story, his first 
western. With it he proves that the form need not remain 
in the Saturday afternoon serial category. It isn’t a matter 


Arthur Franz in the title role of Stanley Kramer's The 
Sniper. He drew a bead on a steeplejack inching his way 


up a chimney. 


of sheer size. This isn’t the kind of “big western” that 
endows a trite story with Technicolor and an all-star cast. 
In fact, it’s hardly a “big western” at all. Settings are 


simple and few, with no spectacular chases, forest fires or 
Indian massacres. Not even Technicolor. One of High 
Noon’s strongest features is Floyd Crosby’s astringent black 
and white photography. 

It might be called a psychological western, but that 
would imply that its hero is another of the mental cases 
so popular on the screen this month. Far from it. He’s the 
upright marshal of a small western town back in 1870, just 
married amidst the good wishes of all his fellow townsmen. 
Word comes that the man he sent up for murder five years 
ago has been pardoned and is due back in town on the 
noon train. Will Kane knows that the man is planning 


revenge ; Kane has a little over an hour to collect a posse 


to fight the man and his gang. For once, screen time and 
real time coincide. Kane goes from man to man to solicit 
help, but each of the solid citizens has an excuse for back- 
ing out. In the end Kane meets the gang alone. 

Nothing startling as to story, but as written by Carl 
Foreman and directed by Fred Zinnemann the film is 
filled with sharp psychological insights. Clocks play an 
important part in its unfolding, and we are shown them 
repeatedly, ever larger, ever continued on page 95) 


The boy had an unfortunate marriage to a blonde. Adam 
Williams and Meg Randall in Without ¥W arning. 


James Stewart in the name role of Carbine Williams, the 
man who invented a gun while he was in jail. 
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Are We A Nation of Morons? 


Or is that merely the opinion of the TV industry? 


by Harriet Van Horne 


“B. B. has the sure-fire TV touch. 
He just assumes the public thinks 
the way he does.” 
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ventas ae 


A RE WE a nation of morons? 

Do we all have mean little souls, beguiled by 
bloodshed, bored by beauty? 

To judge by the entertainment set before us these 
evenings, the television industry gives a strong af- 
firmative in reply. 

How else can you account for the endless pro- 
cession of crime shows, of melodrama that knows 
only bloody deeds and bloodier vengeance? How 
else explain the slapstick comedy, the half-hour cow- 
boy films “made especially for video”? 


With the trend of the moment being toward filmed 
programs, chances are we'll be seeing more, rather 
than fewer shows of the Sudden Death genre. 
They’re cheaper to produce, require less imagina- 
tion, and the films can be sold over and over again. 
Moreover, the folks who run the TV industry seem 
convinced that these are the programs the public 
prefers. 


Truly the picture the TV industry has of us, the 


TV audience, is almost too gruesome to contemplate. 
The only recognition of our adult status is the tim- 
ing of the night’s barrage of bullets. The back-alley 
shootings usually start right after Junior has retired 
to the bunkhouse with his sheriff's badge and 
six-shooter. 


We are regarded as too old for Jesse James, too 
backward for Henry, delighted by a frantic chase, 
bored by a quiet discussion. Action, it is assumed, 
interests us above ideas, intrigue above character. 
Sex is permitted in these stories, but never love. 
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Manners are pointedly crude, as if crudity were one 
of the more robust American virtues. 

Workings of the plots are intricate, motives ob- 
scure. Coincidence and luck are employed as a 
six-year-old in a playtime fantasy would employ 
Merlin the magician. As for the dialogue, it’s mostly 
grunts, snorts, growls and yaps. This may well have 
constituted salon conversation in the caves of the 
Neanderthal. But we’ve journeyed long in time and 
space since then. 

The heroes set before us in television’s standard 
dramas are steadfastly one-dimensional. They re- 
joice in the physical stamina of Paul Bunyan and 
the cunning of Aesop’s fox. They punch hard and 
shoot straight. But when it comes to such matters 
as ideals, wisdom, the cultivated mind and gentle 
decency of good men, TV’s heroes are lame and halt. 

These remarks are inspired not by viewing one 
or two programs. I make my living watching video, 
and I often see six programs an evening. When I 
read in Variety the other day that the crime and 
violent-adventure shows on TV and radio now 
totalled seventy-three, the number seemed, if any- 
thing, conservative. I’m sure there have been times 
when I saw seventy-three in one night. 

To move from the general to the specific, I'll 
name some of the more depressing TV entertain- 
ment now available. “Dangerous Assignment,” “The 
Unexpected,” “Casey, the Crime Photographer,” 
“The Cases of Eddie Drake,” “Martin Kane,” “The 
Black Spider,’ “Gangbusters,” “Mr. D. A.,” and 
dozens and dozens more. (continued on page 81) 
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Bell, Book and Candie 


DOUGLAS EBERSOLE 


The Author Says 
It's Easy To Produce 


by Armand Aulicino 


B.u. Book and Candle, which opened on 
Broadway on November 14, 1950, proved to be 
another comedy hit for John van Druten, taking its 
place with such plays as his as 1 Remember Mama, 
Old Acquaintance, and The Voice of the Turtle. 
From the very first, Bell, Book and Candle has had 
an odd career 


Mr. Van Druten says it is one of his few plays 
about which he cannot remember the original im- 
pulse that started him writing The play, of course, 
is about modern day witchcraft and involves a very 
attractive young witch, her brother and aunt — who 
are also members of the cult— and a young pub- 
lisher who falls in love with the principal witch. 


“Originally,” Mr. Van Druten says, “it was a 
rather more serious play. I drew more serious paral- 
lels between witchcraft and ordinary living than in 
the present play. I asked myself what constitutes 
witchcraft, and I felt that the answer lies in the fact 
that witches primarily seem to exist for their own self- 
gratification. Although witches epitomize evil and 
malice, their prime concern is with ‘self’ always. One 
has to stop living in terms of ‘self’ if the aspects of 
love and unselfishness in life are ever to be realized. 
This was more or less the theme of the play, and it 


is although the current version is much lighter.’ 


When the play went into rehearsal there was still 
considerable emphasis on the serious aspects of the 
witchcraft theme. Mr. Van Druten says: “Out of 
town the first act played better than we thought it 
would and was excellent light comedy. We all felt 
it would be wiser to do the rest of the play in that 
same light vein, so that afterwards it was necessary 
to throw out much of the more serious lines toward 
the end of the play. You see, I know at least a dozen 
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John van Druten, who made a comedy out of a witch's brew 


parallels in life that apply to witchcraft, but as a 
light comedy these could not be emphasized.” 

Bell, Book and Candle was to have been released 
for summer theatre production this season. However, 
Shepard Traube’s production, starring Joan Bennett 
and Zachary Scott, will be touring the country this 
summer. Therefore it probably will not be released 
until next season. Nonetheless Mr. Van Druten be 
lieves it is a useful play for summer theatre pro- 
duction. The main production difficulty lies in the 
casting of the leading lady. In fact the play was 
actually written three or four years ago, and although 
optioned, seemed to elude the right casting until Mrs 
Irene Selznick was able to sign Lilli Palmer and Rex 
Harrison for the leads 


D URING THE year that Mrs. Selznick was 
trying to cast the play, Mr. Van Druten worked 
with her on the script and lightened it considerably 
Originally the play was written as a high comedy 
part for the woman and a straight part for the man, 
but Rex Harrison was such a fine comedian that 
changes were made in the play. 

Mr. Van Druten is well known as the director of 
his own plays, a function he has served in the last 
several Broadway productions of his plays. “I like to 
direct my own plays,” he says. “After all, I know 
what I want and what I’m aiming for. I go in very 
little for stage directions in my writing since I know 
I will be directing. Anyway, I know no one wants to 
read stage directions in a script.” 

In discussing the eventual production of the play 
in summer stock, Mr. Van Druten emphasized vari- 
ous factors. First of all, he pointed out that the set is 


essentially a simple one to build. “In the original pro- 
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duction,” he said, “it took a long time to devise the 
set in order to give me what I wanted in terms of 
tone and space. There are several doors; and their 
placement in order to give us ample space for the 
action of the play required careful thought. Once the 
doors and windows were placed, it proved to be a 
very simple set. Now it would be exceptionally easy 
to build anywhere.” 

In any production of the play there are various 
pitfalls that must be avoided. The author has enu- 
merated some of these: 

First, the incantations must be performed most 
seriously and not as farce. Everyone involved must 
take the witchcraft very seriously. An important part 
of the incantations is the handling of the flaming 


vengeful and serious with his sister. This is impor- 
tant — the play suddenly shifts its ground at that 
point, and a new menace creeps in.” 

A possible pitfall might be in the handling of the 
cat, Pyewacket, which plays an important part in the 
play. Actually there was very little difficulty in the 
original production with the cat, but occasionally it 
did get a little wild. On one particular occasion the 
cat scratched Miss Palmer. “I think the problem of 
the cat can best be solved,” the author-director points 
out, “by having the cat at every rehearsal. I think 
it is most important that very strict instructions be 
given that no one play with the cat with the excep- 
tion of the star and the stage manager. This is a very 
important rule. Incidentally,” he adds, “the cat 


O cmc ~ 


—, 


“Once the doors and windows were placed, it proved to be a very simple set.” 


ash tray in the first act. This was made possible in 
the original production by the stage manager who 
devised an ash tray with a heating coil that was 
soaked in a liquid that gave off a blue flame. It is 
very important that it must go off on cue or it would 
be disastrous for the first act. “We were a little wor- 
ried,” Mr. Van Druten remembers, “that the flames 
or sparks might be thrown off and ignite the star’s 
gown, but luckily this never happened.” 

In the second act when the brother and sister are 
left together, they must be very different people than 
we have seen earlier. “They are suddenly two self- 
protective and vindictive people together,” Mr. Van 
Druten says. “The moment must be one of quite 
determined ugliness, and Nicky turns suddenly re- 
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should be fed shortly before the performance so that 
it is in a more tranquil state of mind.” 


One of the more important suggestions Mr. Van 
Druten would make on the basis of his close expe- 
rience with the Broadway presentation of this play 
pertains to the casting of any production. Particu- 
larly in planning a summer theatre production the 
author says, “It would be very good to import the 
man and woman for the lead parts, if it is at all 
possible. This is particularly true since they are excel- 
lent parts for a star couple. In any case, at least the 
woman star should be brought in as it is a most 
difficult part.” Nonetheless the play could be cast 
entirely from a summer stock company, depending 
on the theatre’s personnel. 





BELL, 


TOTO) i¢ 
AND 


. CANDLE 





JOHN ERWIN 


BELL, BOOK and CANDLE was first 
presented by Irene Mayer Selznick at 
the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, New York 
City, on November 14, 1950, with the 


following cast: 


GILLIAN HOLROYD Lilli Palmer 


SHEPHERD HENDERSON Rex Harrison 


MISS HOLROYD Jean Adair 


NICKY HOLROYD Scott McKay 


SIDNEY REDLITCH Larry Gates 


Directed by John van Druten 
Setting designed by George Jenkins 


A touring company, with Rosalind 
Russell and Dennis Price in the leads, 
opened in Wilmington on December 21, 
1951; it moved to Chicago to the Great 
Northern theatre, then to the Selwyn 
where it is still playing. Last month, 
Joan Bennett and Zachary Scott re- 
placed Miss Russell and Mr. Price and 
will continue the tour. See page 48 for 
John van Druten’s views on the produc- 
tion problems of the play. 


THE SCENE 


Gillian Holroyd’s apartment in the 
Murray Hill district of 
New York City 


Scene I: Christmas Eve 


Scene II: About three hours later 


Two weeks later 


ACT THREE 


Scene I: Four hours later 


Scene I1: Two months later 


ACT ONE 


Scene | 


The scene throughout is GILLIAN HOL- 
ROYD'S apartment in New York. It is a 
first-floor apartment of a _ converted 
brownstone house in the Murray Hill 


district the East thirties 


The living room is interesting and com- 
fortable. There is nothing of the interior 
decorator about it. It is a little on the 
dark side— paneled walls, maybe; a 
number of drawings and books; a large 
and comfortable couch. The furniture is 
good, but neither modern nor antique 
family-looking stuff, mainly, 
childhood. Some 


and a witchball or two 


from GIiL- 


LIAN’S colored glass, 


There is a swing door to the kitchen, 


and another door to the bedroom 


probabl 
An open fireplace with a fire burning 


on the same side of the stage 
An alcove with windows, looking on to 
The front door to the apart- 
ment is at the back, and opens straight 


the street 
into the room 


It is Christmas Eve, about six in the 


evening. The curtains are open. There ts 


a Christmas tree, trimmed and lighted 


When the curtain rises, GILLIAN 1s alone 


on the stage. She is twenty-seven 


mall, alert, direct, very attractive. She 
wears a simple and perhaps slightly arty 
dinner dress. She is seated with a cat in 
her arms, stroking and talking to it. She 
in the half-dark, lighted only by the 
lamps through the 


fire and the street 


vindou 


GILLIAN: Talking to the cat Oh, 
Pye Pye — Pyewacket what's the 
matter with me? Why do I feel this 
way? It’s all such a rut. And you can’t 
It was just the same 
in Mexico Were the 
Mexican cats any different from the ones 
you know in New York? (She starts to 
wander, still carrying the cat) Why don’t 
you give me something for Christmas? 
What like? I'd like to 


get away from it 
You know it was 


would I meet 





sHep: I did. But — well, I'm afraid it 


doesn’t seem to have done much good 
GILLIAN: What's the trouble? 


sHEeP: The lady on the floor above me 
I think she’s your aunt 


GILLIAN: Yes? 


sHEP: Did you ever give her a key to 
my apartment? 


GILLIAN Astonished) No, of course not 
Why? 


sHEP: Well, she’s been in a couple of 
times. I found her there. And I’m afraid 
I don’t awfully like it 


GILLIAN: No. Naturally. But how did 


she get in? 


sHepP: She said she found the door open 
That may have been true the first time, 

though I don’t think so. I know it wasn’t 

truc, the second. And even if it 
ere 


GILLIAN Shutting up somewhat; some- 
thing almost guilty about her, as though 
he knows more than she is saying) Oh, 


I'm sorry 


suep: Yes, well, I thought I'd better 
tell you, now that you're back 


GILLIAN Worried) Yes, of course. Is 
that all? 


GILLIAN: Oh, Pye Pyewacket — what's the matter with me? sHeP: Isn’t it enough? 


Rosalind Russe im f fourig compan GILLIAN Laughing, but uncomfortably 


I didn’t mean that 


sHep: As a matter of fact, it’s not really 
ill. I er I think your aunt is rather 
1 peculiar lady 


LLIAN Still worrted, and not 


Oh? 


SHEP Is she by any chance. study 


dramatics? 


LLIAN: Dramatics? 


SHEF Thanks. I w | sHeP: Well, I can hear her at night 
long. I imagine you're going 


through the ceiling, and it sounds as if 


} 


im, too Showing the package sh 


g g were reciting or something 
just been getting some last-minute 
ont 3 Getak Wil one GILLIAN With obviously embarrassed 
wledge) Oh 
Inter 
p: Oh, you know about that? What 
sad ; i that she’s doing—or shouldn't 
hat. He al 
vrappe 


for that i 
et : GILLIAN: Well, it is a kind of dramatics 
Lis 5 r t I 1 


Sy ee al You can't hear what she says? 


Oh sHep: No. And I'm sorry, but there's 

another thing. Her cooking. At least, 

sHEP: My name's Shepherd enderso SHE! You've beer ‘ ver ( again I guess that’s what it is. Unless 
she’s an amateur chemist. It doesn't 
smell like anything I’d be willing to eat 


I live on the floor above y n moved in 


landlady? 
LIAN: Is anything wrone 


es, How do you ds 1 called the agents GILLIAN It’s not cooking. She she 
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makes things. Perfumes and 


lotions, 
and things 


sHEP: It’s not my idea of perfume 


GILLIAN: (Smiles, but still uneasily) And 
that is all? 


sHeP: (Half-amused) You sound as if 


you were expecting something worse 


GILLIAN: (Unconvincingly) No. No 


sHep: Well, I’m sorry, but there is 
something else. Though I can’t be sure 
it’s she who does it 

GILLIAN: What's that? 

sHeP: Well, ever since I caught her in 
my place—and talked to the agents 
about it— rather firmly, I’m afraid I 
imagine they spoke to her — my tele- 
phone’s started ringing at eight o'clock 
every morning-——and around midnight, 
too and when I answer it, there’s no 
one there. I've talked to the telephone 
company, but they can’t trace anything 


GILLIAN And you 
> 


think it’s Aunt 
Queenie 


SHEP 


well 


I’ve no proof that that is. But 


GILLIAN 


(With decision, frankly) Mr 
Henderson, I’m most awfully sorry. I'll 
talk to Aunt Queenie. She is a little - 
eccentric, but I promise you none of this 
will happen again 


SHEP: Can you promise? 


ctLuian: Yes. I can. I really can 


suep: Well, thanks then. I don’t mean 


to be unpleasant 


GILLIAN: I’m only sorry I've not been 


here before 
SHEP Rising) You've been traveling 
about, I understand 


GILLIAN 
Mexico 


Yes, I've been in Haiti, and 


sHeP: Whereabouts in Mexico? 


GILLIAN: I had a house in Taxco 


sHeP: You didn’t, by any chance, run 
into Redlitch down there, did you? The 
man who wrote that book on magic. 
Magic in Mexico 


GILLIAN: No, he'd left by the time I got 
there. (Rather searchingly) Why — are 
you interested in that sort of thing? 


sHEP: Not personally 
ally. I’m a publisher. 


but profession- 


GILLIAN: Did you publish his book? 


sHEP: No, but I wish I had. It sold like 
the Kinsey Report. 


GILLIAN: I can’t think why. 
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SHEP: It was sensational 


Shrugging 
GILLIAN: And completely phony. They 
fed him a whole lot of fake tourist stuff, 
and he swallowed it whole 


sHeP: Maybe they did that to Kinsey, 
too. But I hear that Redlitch is ready to 
change publishers, and I'd kind of like 


his next one. I’ve written to him several 
times, but got no answer 


GILLIAN Eagerly) If you'd like to meet 


him 


BELL, BOOK and CANDLE 
By John van Druten 


COPYRIGHT AS AN UNPUBLISHED WORK, 
1948, 1949, BY JOHN VAN DRUTEN 
coPyRiIGHT, 1951, BY JOHN VAN DRUTEN 
REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF RANDOM 
HOUSE, INC. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are 
hereby warned that BELL, BOOK AND 
CANDLE, being fully protected by copy- 
right, is subject to royalty. All rights, 
including professional, amateur, motion 
picture, talking motion picture, radio 
broadcasting, television, recitation, public 
readings, and the rights of translation 
into foreign languages, are strictly re- 
served, All inquiries should be addressed 
to the author’s agent, Monica McCail, 
Inc., 457 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 22, N. Y. The amateur acting rights 
of BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE are controlled 
exclusively by the Dramatists Play Serv- 
ice, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y., without whose permission in 
writing no amateur performance of tt 


may be made 


sHeP: Oh, do you know him? 
GILLIAN No, but I know people 
do. I can arrange it 


sHep: I'd appreciate that, very much. 
Well, I'll get along 


GILLIAN: You won't have that drink 
now? There are some Martinis in the 
kitchen 


sHEP: I mustn’t. I’m late. But —if I 
raincheck 


may have a 
GILLIAN: Yes, of course. And I'll have 
Redlitch here to meet you 


sHeP: That would be fine. I hear he’s 


a drunk and a nut, but ( Looking 
at a drawing on the wall) Say, that’s 


kind of interesting. Who did that? 
GILLIAN: My brother 


sHeP: He's good. Ought I to know his 


stuff ? 


GILLIAN: I don’t think so. Nicky's very 
lazy. 
suHep: (Looking at the drawing again 
It’s a strange face. Who is it, do you 


know 


GILLIAN: 


After a half beat’s pause) It’s 
a Brazilian girl who used to dance in a 
night club here. A place called the 
Zodiac 


suep: I don’t know it 


GILLIAN: I don’t imagine you would 
sHEP: Why not? 


GILLIAN: Oh, because — well, it’s sort 


of — dive 
sHEeP: (Smiling) But you know it? 
GILLIAN: I’ve been there 


sHeP: Well... (A knock on the door 
You've got visitors. I must be 
along 


getting 


GILLIAN goes to the door. MISS HOL- 
royvp is outside. She is an odd-looking 
woman, vague, fluttery and eccentric 
She is dressed in a wispy evening gown, 
bitty and endy, with a trailing scarf, ban- 
gles and a long necklace. When she talks 
it is in a high, feathery voice, with a 
trilling little laugh. She carries her cloak, 
and three gift-wrapped packages 


GILLIAN: Oh, Aunt Queenie 


MISS HOLROYD: Hello, darling 
She stops on seeing sHEP 


didn’t know you had company 


Merry 
Oh, I 


GILLIAN: It’s all right. This is 
Then, with some meaning) Oh, yes 
you know each other 


SHEP: 


Holroyd 


Amused, friendly) Hello, Miss 


MISS HOLROYD: (Formally How do 


you do? 


sHeP: (Starting to leave) Well 


MISS HOLROYD: Don’t let me drive you 
away 

sHeP: I have to go. (Holding out his 
Well, good 


and — Merry Christmas. 


hand to GILLIAN night, 


GILLIAN: (Taking his hand) And to you. 


sHeP: Thank you. (Bowing to miss 
HOLROYD) Good night. (Miss HOLROYD 
bows, without replying, and he goes 
MISS HOLROYD walks away with exag- 
gerated nonchalance, aware of the scold- 
ing that is coming to her, and trying 
only to postpone it. GILLIAN 
watching her, like a cat 


pot 
pounce 


stands 
waiting to 


MISS HOLROYD: So you've met him, after 
all. Do you still think he’s attractive? 





Quietly) Yes, I do. Very. 


GILLIAN 


MISS HOLROYD: Did you — bring him 


here? 
GILLIAN: No. He came here to talk to 


me Pause. Then, springing it) About 


you 


MISS HOLROYD Naively) Me? 


GILLIAN: Yes, and it’s no good acting 


innocent. I'm anery. Really angry 


MISS HOLROYD Why, what have 


done 


Broken into his 
played tricks with his tele- 


GILLIAN: You know 
apartment 


phone 


MISS HOLROYD: That was because he 
reported me to the agents. That was just 
to pay him out 


GILLIAN: I don’t care what it was. You 
promised when I let you move in 


here 
MISS HOLROYD: I promised to be careful 


oituian: And do you call that being 
careful? Getting caught in his apart- 


> 


ment? Twice! 


What harm did I do? I 
didn't take anything. Yes, I read his 


MISS HOLROYD 


letters, but it’s not as if I were going to 
make use of them. Though I'm tempted 
to now now that he’s told on me 


to you 


GILLIAN Menacingly, and quite fright 


eningl) Auntie, if you do well, you'll 
be sorry. And you know I can make you 


sorry, toc 


MISS HOLROYD Defensive He'd 
ver suspect, darling. Not in a million 
years. No matter what I did. Honestly, 
amazing the way people don’t. Why 
don’t believe there are such things 
in the subway sometimes, or i 
busses, and look at the people next n 
What would you say if I told 


you I was a witch And I know they'd 


and I think 


never behev rey just wouldn't be 


t 


her 


Manual 


HOLROYD Retrea 


li stop practi 


SS HOLROYD ou practice her 


GILLIAN discreet about 


You can't 


MISS HOLROYD Ve 


ove to a hotel 


»4 


GILLIAN: Very well. But if you get into 
trouble there, don’t look to me to eet 
you out 


MISS HOLROYD: 


(Hu ffily I've other 


people I can turn to 


GILLIAN Scornfull, Mrs. de Pass, I 


suppose 


MISS HOLROYD: Yes, she’s done a lot 


for me 


GILLIAN: Well, I wouldn't count on Mrs 
de Pass, if J turn against you. I'm a lot 
better than that old phony. Now 

She gets a large white-bound book from 


a closet 


(Really 


not on the Manual 


MISS HOLROYD scared) Qh, 


please 


GILLIAN On the Manual 
Now, put your hand on 
terrified 


Now, then, I swear that I will not prac- 


(Relentlessly 
(She brings it 
it MISS HOLROYD does so, 


tice witchcraft ever in this house again 
So help me Tagla, Salamandrae, Brazo 
and Vesturiel. Say, “I swear.” 


MISS HOLROYD After a moment 


sweat 


GiLtiaAN: Good. (She replaces the book 


MISS HOLROYD I think you're very 


cruel 


GILLIAN Returning, somewhat softened 
Oh, Auntie, if you'd only have a litth 


sense! 


MISS HOLROYD Continuin 


Sometimes 1 think 


And hypo 


critical you're 


ashamed of being what you are 
GILLIAN: Ashamed? I’m not in the least 


ashamed. No, it’s not a question of that 


but Suddenly Auntie, don't 
er wish you weren't? 


Amazed) No 


Lhat you were like those pec 


sit next to in the busses 


HOLROYD 
drun No, I wa 


Came nto it 


LLIAN: Well, you came in lat 
anyway, I don’t mean humdrun 
And I don't ha 


Just sometimes 


mean unenlightened 


for it all the time 


MISS HOLROYD Darling, 


pressec 


iAN: I know. I expect it’s Christ: 


It's always upset me 


MISS HOLROYD: You wait till you get t 
Zoe's party, and see all your old f: 


GILLIAN: I don't want to see all my old 


friends again. I want something different 


MISS HOLROYD: Well, come with me to 
Mrs. de Pass’s, then. She’s got some very 
interesting people. Some French people 
From the Paris chapter 


(Laughing) 1 didn’t 
that, when I said I wanted something 
different. I think maybe I'd like to spend 
the evening with some everyday people 
for a change, instead of us 


GILLIAN: mean 


MISS HOLROYD With Mr. Hen 


Archly 
derson? 


GILLIAN: I wouldn't mind. 


MISS HOLROYD: It’s too bad he's getting 
married. Still, 1 suppose 
GILLIAN: He’s getting married? 


MISS HOLROYD: Yes, quite soon. They're 
announcing it New Year’s Eve. 


How do you know that? Oh, 
the telephone 


GILLIAN 


I suppose 


Yes, dear 


MISS HOLROYD 


GILLIAN: Who's he getting married to? 


Do you know? 


I don’t know her last 
name. Her first name’s Merle. 


MISS HOLROYD 


GILLIAN: Merle? The only Merle I ever 
knew was a girl I was in college with 
Merle Kittredge. She used to write poi- 
son-pen letters. I caught her writing one 
about me, once. That's why we had all 
those thunderstorms that spring. She was 
terrified of them. (Smiling at the recol- 
lection) We had one every day for a 


month. It was most extraordinary 


MISS HOLROYD: You mean that that was 
ou? (Delighted 


naughty! 


Oh, Gillian, you were 


GILLIAN: She was a nervous wreck by 


the end of the term 


MISS HOLROYI And you think this 
might be the same girl? What was sh 
like 

blonde 


LLIAN Southern, and 


helpless 


This one’s blonde. He 


got her picture on his bureau 


MISS HOLROYD 


LLIAN Continuing her catalogue 


And appealing. And underneath, a lia: 


and a sneak and a beau-snatcher 


Miss HOLROYD: Did you ever hear what 


happened to her 


GILLIAN: I think she became 


rator 


MISS HOLROYD: This one’s a decorator 


GILLIAN After a moment's pause) Well, 


there’s probably more than one deco- 
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rator in New York called Merle. And, 
if he’s engaged, that rules him out. 


MISS HOLROYD: I don’t see why. 


GILLIAN: [’m not a Southern belle. I 
don’t take other women’s men. Though 
I would, if it were Merle Kittredge. 


MISS HOLROYD: I could find out for you 


GILLIAN But New Year's Phat 
wouldn't leave me much time 


MISS HOLROYD: You wouldn't need time 
Just a quick little potion. Or four 
words to Pyewacket, you once told me 
oiLLian: Yes, but I wouldn't want him 
that way. That would take the challenge 
out of it. Especially with her. Other girls 
can make men like them in a week, with- 
out that. Why can’t I? 


Miss HOLROYD: Did he seem to like you 
this afternoon? 


GILLIAN 


much. No 


With rueful humor) Not very 


MISS HOLROYD: With sudden alarm 
Gillian, you — you haven't fallen in love 
with him, and lost your powers, have 


you? That isn’t what this is all about? 


GILLIAN 


No, of course, not 


Laughing 


MISS HOLROYD: Oh, thank goodness! 


GILLIAN You don’t believe that old 


wives’ tale? 


Miss HOLROYD: Of course I do! It’s 
true. They say it’s true 

GILLIAN: It’s the other way around. We 
can’t fall in love. (Pause) Merle Kit- 
tredge. I haven’t thought of her in years 
(Pause again) Do you think if it were 
she I could do it in a week with- 
out tricks? 


MISS HOLROYD: Darling, it’s no good 
asking me. I never could do it at all. But 
if it is, why don’t you pull a quick one 
and have done with it? 

GILLIAN: No. I don't say I wouldn't be 
tempted, but if I've got a week I'd 
like to see how good I am, the other 
way The buzzer sounds. She answers 


it, unhooking the mouthpiece) Hello? 


NICKY'S VOICE 
me. Nicky 


In the mouthpiece) It's 


oiruian: Good. (She buzzes and hangs 


up) I'M get the drinks. (She goes into 
the kitchen. miss HOLROYD looks after 
her goes to the telephone and stands 
r a moment with her hand on the 
receiver, as though to make a call. Then 
she thinks better of wt. The front door 
pens and nicky comes in. He is GiL- 
an’s brother, a little younger, and has 


engaging, impish and somewhat im- 


pertinent personality. He wears a dinner 
jacket, topcoat, and carries some small 
Christmas-wrapped packages 


MISS HOLROYD: Nicky, dear! 


nicky: Hello, Auntie. Merry Christmas 
He kisses her) Where's Gill? 


MISS HOLROYD: In the kitchen. (Look- 
ing over her shoulder, and speaking lou 
Nicky, will you do something for me? 


NICKY 
What? 


Taking off his coat Sure 


MISS HOLROYD: Have you got a pencil 
Sees the block by the tele- 
phone) Oh, this will do. (She writes 
on it, tears off the sheet) Nicky, this 


number. I want you to fix it for me 


and paper? 


NICKY: Fix it 


MISS HOLROYD: You know 


nicky: Why, who is it? 


MISS HOLROYD: Someone I want to 


pay back for something 


nicky: But you can pull that one for 


yourself. I taught you 
MISS HOLROYD: Yes, but I just had to 
promise Gillian that 1 wouldn’t in this 
house any more. So will you do it 


for me 


nicky: Anything to oblige. (He lifts the 
receiver, holds down the bar and begins 
to mutter) Actatus, Catipta, Itapan 
returns with a 


Murray Hill 6-4476 
Hello, darling 


Marnutus GILLIAN 
pitcher of Martinis 


He hangs up 


GILLIAN : 


What are you up to Warn 


ingly) Auntie 


MISS HOLROYD: I haven't done a thing 


GILLIAN: Whose number was that you 


were fixing? 


NICKY Putting the paper in his pocket 


No one you know, dear 
GILLIAN: Just a little Christmas present 
for a friend? No telephone for a week? 
Oh, Nicky, when will you grow up? 


How are you? 


nicky: Fine. (They kiss) Merry Christ- 


mas, darling 


GILLIAN: Pour the drinks, will you, and 


then we'll have presents 
NICKY Going to do so) I'm afraid 
mine’s pretty mingy, dear but I've 
never been more broke. You know, I 
used to wonder when I was a kid why 


all the 


poor and miserable old men and women, 


witches in history were always 


living in hovels, when 


you'd have 


thought they could have anything they 


wanted. But I've learned why, since 


He passes drinks 


MISS HOLROYD: It’s only because they 
weren't good enough at it. Any more 
than we are 

nicky: Or else they got scared, like Gill 
here Giving GILLIAN her glass) She 
admitted to me once that she could hex 
the whole Stock Market if she wanted 


MISS HOLROYD: Oh, Gillian, could you? 
Really, dear? Why don’t you do it? 


nicky: She said she was afraid of the 


repercussions 


GILLIAN: I didn’t say that, at all. Nicky, 
you still don’t know what this kind of 
thing can do to you if you go too far 
Then, breaking off) But that’s nothing 
to talk about tonight. (Raising her glass 
Merry Christmas 

MISS HOLROYD AND NICKY 


They all drink 


Merry 
Christmas 


GILLIAN: Now 


Nicky 


Getting presents from 
Aunt Queenie 


the tree 
MISS HOLROYD: (Bringing her two pack 
ages) For you, darling. And for Nicky 
NICKY 


Doing likewise) Gillian. Auntie 


They start to open their packages 


MISS HOLROYD: You two are the hardest 

people to find presents for. I gave you 

both the same thing 
Opening hers) A book 


NICKY Looking at his 
tco, by Sidney Redlitch 


Magic in Mex 


MISS HOLROYD: They're autographed 


GILLIAN: Why do you know him? 


MISS HOLROYD: No, but Mrs. de Pass 
does. She got them for me 


nicky: Well, thank you very much. I've 


heard a lot about it 


MISS HOLROYD: I hope you haven't 


read it 


oiuuiaAN: I have. But I'm very glad to 


have it. Thank you, Auntie 


To NICKY, 
Careful 
with those, Nicky. Those are records 


who is unwrapping his present 


nicky: Oh, fine. Only Ruefully 


I don’t have a phonograph any more 


GILLIAN Smiling) I think you'll find 


vou have, when you get home 


NICKY Oh, darling no! You shouldn't 


Why not? 


nicky: It’s so extravagant. Or did you 
With a gesture) “get” it for nm 


Was it witched, or paid for? 





Smiling) None of your busi 


nicky: I know. But tell me 


GILLIAN As before, teasingly) I will 


not 


MISS HOLROYD Severely) You shouldn't 
ask that, Nicky 


' 
cost 


It’s like asking what it 


Thanks all the same, darling 
either way Inspecting the 
What are these? 


NICKY 


records 


GILLIAN: A man at a party in Mexico 
We took some recordings of the incan- 


tations 


nicky: Oh, wonderful. What are they 


for? 


GILLIAN Smiling) Try them and see 
You'll be surprised. Like to have musi 


come out of your ears? 


nicky: No??? 


GILLIAN: That's the least of them 


nicky: I’ll take them to Natalie’s party 


Think they'll help me make 


> 


with me 
any headway with her 


Well, this man had 


quite a way with him. He had a mink as 


GILLIAN: (Amused 


vis familiar 


Unwrapping an elabo- 
Oh, this is lovely, 
She puts it on 


MISS HOLROYD 
rate lace mantilla 
darling. Simply lovely 
What does it do? 


GILLIAN: It makes you look fascinating 


Hopefully You 


MISS HOLROYD 


mean 4 


GILLIAN: No, Auntie, I'm afraid it has 
no powers. I just thought it was pretty 


MISS HOLROYD Very disappointed 
Oh, it is. Very pretty. I love it 


nicky: (To cittian) Why didn’t you 
say it had powers, and that you wouldn't 
tell her what they were? Then she'd 
have had such fun wearing it, and trying 


to find out 


MIS HOLROYD Severely, 


Gillian doesn’t tell lies 


No, but she manages to hold out 
He hands her a small bottle 


Here’s something that has got powers for 


NICKY 


plenty! 


you, Auntie. It’s an unguent. You feel 
colors. Quite a sensation. (Teasing her 
Kind of sexy, too. (She giggles. Then, to 
GILLIAN, as she unwraps a small phial 
I got that in a new little shop I've 
found. It’s a sort of paint. For summon- 
ing. You just paint it on an image — or 
a drawing or a photograph, they said 

of anyone you want, and then set light 
to it. And they have to come. 


I hope 
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it works for you. J couldn't even make 
it light. Try it. Now. 


GILLIAN: Whom do we want here? 


MISS HOLROYD: (Archly) Him! 
points to the ceiling.) 


GILLIAN 


No, I know 
nicky: Who? 
GILLIAN: 


Holding up reEDLITCH’s book 
This man 


nicky: Redlitch? What on earth for? 

GILLIAN: I want to meet him. I've prom- 
ised to introduce him to somebody. I 
thought I'd find someone who knew him, 
but this will save a lot of time. It’s got 
his picture on the back 
don’t mind if I cut it off? 


Auntie , you 


MISS HOLROYD: Not if I can stay and 
watch. 
GILLIAN: 


Getting scissors from desk 


drawer) How soon is it supposed to 


work? 


nicky: Depends on how far they've got 
to come. But within twenty-four hours, 
nowadays, anyway, I should think. You 
don’t have to stay home, if that’s what 
you're worried about. They'll find you, 
wherever you are. He'll probably turn 
up at your party tonight 


GILLIAN Who has cut out the picture 


Put out the lights, will you? (nicky puts 
out the lights. Again the room is lighted 
by the fire and the street-lamp) Auntic 
the big ash tray 

NICKY Bringing a giant square gla 
ash tray) There's a little brush in th 


cork 


GILLIAN I've found it She 


paint on the picture) Any words? 
nicky: They said not. 


All right, then. Got a match 
NICKY produces one 


GILLIAN 


nicky: Go. (She touches a match to the 


picture, which she has placed in the ash 
tray. It goes up in blue flame. miss 
HOLROYD squeals 


Nicky: You're a marvel. (There is a 
knock on the door) Not already? Gill 
that’s genius. 

GILLIAN: 


Laughing) No, of course it 


isn't. Go and see who it is. (NICKY open 


the door. suep is standing outside. He 


has changed into a dinner jacket, wears 
a dark topcoct, and carries a carton 


filled with presents 


nicky: Yes? 
SHEP: Is Miss Holroyd in? 


GILLIAN: Oh Mr. Henderson 


come in She rises, suttching on a 


lamp 


sHEP: I’m sorry if I'm disturbing you 
Are you having indoor fireworks? 


GILLIAN: Oh — no—no, it’s just some 
nonsense that my brother gave me. This 
is my brother. Mr. Henderson 


SHEP AND NICKY: (Together) How do 
you do? 


SHEP: Please go on with what you were 
doing. 


GILLIAN: It’s all right. We'd finished 
Really. (She blows out the flame in the 
ash tray) Is there something I can do 
for you? 


sHEP: I just wondered if I might use 
your telephone? Mine’s really turned 
into a problem child. It’s gone right out 
of order 
GILLIAN: (With a quick look at miss 
HOLROYD and nicky, who evade her 
eyes) Of course. Come in and help 
yourself 


sHep: Well, thank you. (He sets down 
the carton, and goes to the phone, talk- 
ing while he does so and while he dials 
I used mine right after I left here, and 
it was doing fine. Then, for the last 
fifteen minutes, I've been getting nothing 
but a lot of hiccups in my ear. (GILLIAN 
turns accusingly to MISS HOLROYD, who 
hurries to her cloak. 


MISS HOLROYD: I really must be going! 
SHE! Hanging up) Busy. May I wait 
just a minute 


GILLIAN: Of course. Maybe 


you'd like 


to report your line? 


SHEP: Oh, thanks. (He sits again, and 
dials O 


GILLIAN: Nicky, that piece of paper you 
put in your pocket? I'd like to see it for 
a minute She holds out her hand 
for at 
sHEP: (Into phone) Hello, operator? 
I want to report a line out of order 
Murray Hill 6-4476. (GiLLian receives 
the paper from nicky and compares the 
numbers, simultaneously with this I 
don’t know. I can’t get a dialing tone 
If you would. Thanks. (He hangs up 


MISS HOLROYD 
It was Nicky. 


Seeing GILLian’s face) 


GILLIAN: I know. 


MISS HOLROYD: (Smiling, archly) But I 
think it’s worked out wonderfully. Well, 
good-bye. And (With a playful 
glance at snHep’s back) Good luck. 
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SHEP: I'm sorry if I'm disturbing you. Are you having indoor fireworks? 


Scott McKay, Rex Harrison, Lilli Palmer, Jean Adair, in the Broadway production. 


nicky: Well, good-bye, Mr. Henderson 
I'm glad to have met you 


sHEP: Me, too. (They shake hands. 


NICKY To oirutan) Can I leave these 
records here? I'm going to a cocktail 
party first, and I don’t want them to get 
broken. You know, under all the coats 
on the bed. I'll pick them up on my 


way to Natalie’s 
GILLIAN: I won't be here 
nicky: J can get in 


GILLIAN 


right, then 


Dubiousl Oh well, all 


MISS HOLROYD: Indignantly 
really, if Nicky can, I 


Well, 


GILLIAN: (Amused) I know, Auntie. It’s 


not fair. It’s not a bit fair. Take her 
away, Ni ky 


MISS HOLROYD: (Put out) Good-bye, 


Mr. Henderson. I hope your telephone 


gets well, soon. (NICKY and MISS HOL- 
royD leave 
SHEP 


Going back to the phone) Vl 
just try once more, and then I'll go, too 


GILLIAN: There’s no hurry 


SHEP Dialing) You're going out, 


aren't you? 


GILLIAN: Later. But it’s not 


impor- 
tant 


sHEP: (Getting his number) Ah 


(GILLIAN 


luck! 
starts for the kitchen) You 
don’t have to go. 
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GILLIAN: I'll be back. 


sHEP: (Into phone) Hello . . . Is Miss 
Kittredge there? (GILLIAN hears this, 
registers it and then goes into kitchen 

Merle? It’s me. I got delayed. I tried to 
get you, but the phone’s gone off again. 
Darling, they’re fed up with my com- 
plaints by now. I’m getting a taxi in two 
shakes, but What? Oh, darling, 
won't you mind? Really? Well, that’s 
wonderful, bless you. I’ll meet you there, 
then. What is it? (GILLIAN returns with 
the shaker, refilled with Martinis) What's 
your idea? Tonight? Announce it to- 
night? Well, wonderful. I thought you 
were so keen on New Year’s Eve. Well, 
that’s fine. Let’s tell them all. (Gr_ian, 
having registered this, too, returns to the 
kitchen) Yes, I’ve got everything. All 
the presents. Yours, theirs, everybody's 
Yes, darling, I’ve got that, too, though 
why you want it, I can’t think. Sure 
O.K. (GILLIAN returns again, carrying 
the cat) Fifteen minutes. I can’t wait 
Good-bye, darling. Darling! (He hangs 
up. Turns and sees GILLIAN, who moves 
to a chair, where she sits nursing the 
cat) Oh I didn’t hear you come 
back. Is that your cat? I’ve seen him on 
the stairs here lately, watching me come 
in and out. What's his name? 


GILLIAN: Pyewacket. 


sHePp: How’s that? 
GILLIAN: Pyewacket. 


sHEP: (Trying to shake hands with the 


cat) How do you do? Ouch! 


GiLuiAN: Did he scratch you? 


sHEP: (Finger in mouth) No, he didn’t 
make it. 


GILLIAN: (Slaps the cat lightly and play- 
fully) Bad cat. 


sHEeP: (Moving as though to say good- 
bye) Well, I’ve bothered you enough . . 


GILLIAN: Won't you have that drink 


now? 


sHEP: Thanks, but I’m terribly sorry. I 
know it must sound as if I were trying 
to duck it. I’m not — really — but I am 
late and—tonight’s kind of an impor- 
tant night. So, if you don’t mind 


GILLIAN: No, of course not 


sHeP: Thanks all the same. Well 

(He puts on his overcoat and hat, and 
lifts the carton, with his back to her. She 
goes on stroking the cat.) 


GILLIAN: Pye — Pye — Pyewacket this 
is Mr. Henderson. Mr. Shepherd Hen- 
derson. (She goes on stroking, and mut- 
ters quietly, rhythmically) Reterrem, Sal- 
ibat, Cratares, Hisaster. 


sHEP: (Turning) What was that? 


GILLIAN: I was talking to Pyewacket. I 
think he wants to go out. (She rises, 
avoiding his eye, and goes into the 
kitchen. sHep stands for a moment still 
holding the carton, staring after her. She 
comes back, without the cat. She holds 
his eye. She takes a few steps into the 
room, then stops. sHep takes two steps 
forward, then sets down the carton, 
throws his hat aside and moves toward 
her. She takes a step toward him then 
they are in each other’s arms 


CURTAIN 


Scene 2 


The same. About three hours later 


When the curtain rises, GILLIAN and 
SHEP are stretched on the couch. The 
room is darker than it was—the cur- 
tains are drawn — only one lamp is on, 
lighting the couch. suep’s hat, coat and 
muffler are thrown aside. The carton is 
where it last was. The door to the bed- 
room is partly open 


sHepP: (After a long moment) Say some- 


thing 


GILLIAN: What? 


sHEP: Anything. It doesn’t matter. I 


just want to hear your voice again 


GILLIAN: Do you like my voice? 





sHEP: No. (She looks up, surprised) 1 
don’t like anything about you. I'm just 
insane over you. All of you. You 


should know that, by now. Don’t you? 
GILLIAN: Well 


sHEP: Don't you? 


GILLIAN: (With a satisfied smile) Well, 
you made it charmingly apparent. (A 
long silence of sheer contentment falls on 
them 
sHEP: You know, there's a wonderful, 
suspended, timeless feeling to this mo- 
ment, and the two of us like this. I feel 
spellbound 


GILLIAN: (Quietly) Stay that way 


SHEP: I don’t ever want to move An- 


other pause) What are you thinking? 


GILLIAN: Nothing. Not a thing. And 


you? 


sHEP: Nothing, either. I can’t think 
Certainly not this close to you. I’ve got 
to start soon, though. Very soon. (He 
rises. She remains curled on the couch 


GILLIAN: What about? 


SHEP Grimly) A lot of things. (He 
goes to the drink table) 1 think I'd bet- 


ter fix myself a drink. Can I fix you one? 


GILLIAN: No, thanks. (He mixes himself 
a highball. She watches him, stilly, rather 
Then he looks, 


: 
amazed, at 


like a cat 
his watch 


sHEP: Do you happen to know what 


time it is? 
GILLIAN: No 


SHEP: It’s ten o'clock. A good three 
hours since I came in here. Since I went 
to that door to leave 


Well? 


GILLIAN 


sHEP: Doesn't that seem strange to you? 


GILLIAN: Not strange it — hap- 
pened 


sHeP: Nothing like this has ever hap- 


pened to me, before 
GILLIAN: Do you mind? 
SHEP: I ought to mind 
GILLIAN: Why? 


sHeEP: In the first place, I was on my 
way to a party 


GILLIAN: And you found something you'd 
rather do 


suHep: That, my girl, is an understate- 
ment. I found something I 
resist doing. 


couldn't 
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GILLIAN: (Smiling) You don’t have to 


explain to me. 


SHEP: It’s fantastic. (He comes back to 
the couch, sets down his drink, sits be- 
side her, taking her hands) Gillian — tell 
me — just what has it meant to you? 


GILLIAN: Meant? 

sHEP: These three hours. 
GILLIAN: They've been — enchantment 
sHeP: And that’s all? 


GILLIAN: What more? 


sHEP: I don’t know. I know it doesn’t 
make sense, but somewhere, I’ve got an 


idea - 


that I must be in love with you 


Are you — at all in love with me? 


GILLIAN: I like you more than I can say 


sHEP: That wasn’t what I asked you. 
GILLIAN: Do we have to talk about it? 
sHeP: Yes. I’ve got to know 

GILLIAN: Why? 


SHEP: Because I’ve got to face a few 
decisions 


GILLIAN: Now? 


sHeEP: I should think so. There are peo- 
ple waiting for me - 
the hell I am. There’s a whole future 
that’s either got completely shot to hell, 
or else 


wondering where 


well, I've got to do some fast 
talking. Some very fast talking. And I'd 
like to know where I stand. Where we 
stand ? 


GILuiaN: What do you want to do? 


SHEP Slowly) Right at the moment, 
I want never to stop seeing you. (He 
stares into her eyes, and then kisses her, 
deeply, tenderly, hungrily 


that I can 


Is it possible 
never stop seeing you? 


GILLIAN: You can see me all you want 


sHeEP: It hasn't hit you as it has me 


GILLIAN: I want you just as much as 


you want me 
sHeP: You do? 
GiLuiaN: And I’m happy. Very happy 


sHeP: Look, I haven't asked you, but 
I guess you're free and unattached 


GILLIAN: Yes. 


sHEeP: Well, that makes a difference 
for you. Yon don’t have to ask yourself 
questions. I do. I’m not free. The thing 
I've got to decide is 
cut free? 


am I going to 


GILLIAN: Do you want to? 


sHeP: I’ve told you I want to 
what future is there in it? 


GILLIAN: It can go on like this 
sHEP: For always? 
GILLIAN: Does anything go on for always? 


sHeP: One likes to think that some 
things can. I don’t know whether this is 
one of those things that burn themselves 
out — but if it is, well, it’s a hell of a 
fire, I know that. Maybe that’s the kind 
that burns out quickest. I don’t know. I 
know it’s crazy to talk about love yet 
but I just wish I could be sure 


GILLIAN: Of what? 


sHep: Whether this is it. If it’s not, it’s 
a pretty good facsimile. 


GILLIAN: I think — that for me, too 


sHep: And that will do for the answer 
And now I think I'll have to use your 
telephone 


GILLIAN: Go right ahead 


suHeP: And this time—do you mind? 
I'd like to be left alone 


GILLIAN: Of course. (She rises, and starts 
for the bedroom. He stops her.) 


sHEP: You're amazing, do you know it? 
(He kisses her passionately, and holds 
her) More than amazing! 


GILLIAN: (In his arms) Shep — it has 
hit me — quite hard. (They stay together 
a long moment, then she leaves and goes 
into the bedroom, closing the door. sHEP 
stands where he is for a moment, then 
he finishes his drink in one big swallow 
to nerve himself — goes to the telephone, 
and then dials.) 


sHep: (Into phone) Is that Miss Carl- 
son’s apartment? I’d like to speak to 
Miss Kittredge, please. And — is there 
some place where she can sit down for 
a minute? I mean, where she can talk 
without being disturbed? Yes, I wish you 
would. (He holds on, carrying the phone 
to the coffee table, where he nervously 
and absent-mindedly lights two cigar- 
ettes, one after the other. Then he an- 
swers, again, in @ high, nerveus voice.) 
Merle? This is me. I’m— out some 
place. I know. That’s what I’m calling 
about. I can’t get there. I can’t get 
there! No, not at all. Never. I’ve sud- 
denly realized —it’s no good. It’s no 
use. Us. I mean— us! Yes, I’m afraid 
that is — just what I mean. I can’t ex- 
plain. I don’t understand it, myself. Yes 

yes — okay, let’s have it. (He listens, 
wretchedly) Yes... yes . . . Ouch! No, 
it’s all right. I’m still here. Go on, I 
deserve it. Say it all. Yes, I am. Yes, 
I'm that. Yes, I guess I’m that, too! 
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No, wait a minute, I’m not that! (She 
has hung up. He clicks the receiver hook, 
then slowly hangs up, himself) 1 guess 
I am. (He replaces the phone. Then 
calls, off) You can come back now. 


(GILLIAN returns.) 
GILLIAN: Well? 


sueP: It’s done. Do you want to know 
about it? 


GILLIAN: Do you want to tell me? 
sHep: I'd rather not. 

GILLIAN: Then you needn't 

sHeP: (Sincerely) Thank you. 
GILLIAN: Are you unhappy about it? 


suep: No. I ought to be —I guess. But 
I'm not. At all. (Then, dismissing it all) 
Do you know something? 


GILLIAN: What? 
sHePp: We haven’t eaten 
GILLIAN: No, 


sHEP: Let’s go out and have caviar and 
champagne. How does that sound? 


GILLIAN: It sounds just right! (They kiss, 
lightly.) 


It’s so ridiculous that I know 
nothing about you. Nothing at all. 


SHEP 


GILLIAN: What do you want to know? 


sHeP: At the moment, nothing, except 
about us. Tell me, when did you first 


know — that you liked me? 


GILLIAN: The moment I saw you. Com- 
ing down the stairs, three days ago. I 
thought: “That’s for me.” 


sHeP: Oh, you did, did you? And did 
nothing abeut it? 


GILLIAN: (Smiling) What can a nice 


girl do? 


sHep: You could have asked me down 
for a cocktail. 


GILLIAN: I offered you a cocktail earlier 
this evening. Three times, actually. You 
wouldn’t have it. 


sHeP: Isn’t that extraordinary? I really 
didn’t notice you. That sounds awful 


GILLIAN: (Amused) I'm not hurt. 


sHer: Was that why you offered to 
arrange for me to meet Redlitch? As a 
come-on? 


GILLIAN: I guess —in a way 
sHeP: Well, now you don’t need to 


Though I'd still like to meet him. 
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GILLIAN: You'll meet him. 


sHEP: Oh, you've done something about 
it already? 


GILLIAN: I’ve — set things in motion. 
sHeP: When are you meeting him? 
GILLIAN: Soon. (Buzzer sounds.) 

sHEP: Damn. Don’t answer that. 
GILLIAN: (Oddly) Do you mind if I do? 


sHEP: No, I don’t mind, but why? 


GILLIAN: Oh — just an idea. We're go- 
ing out, anyway. (She answers the 


buzzer. Into buzzer mouthpiece: ) Hello? 
REDLITCH’s voice: (Off) Miss Holroyd? 
GILLIAN: (As before) Yes, who is it? 


REDLITCH’s voice: (As before) This is 
Sidney Redlitch. You don’t know me, 
eae 


GILLIAN: (Assuming astonishment) Mr 
Redlitch? Yes, of course 
hangs up and buzzes.) 


come in. (She 


SHEP: (Astonished) Well, that’s the 
damnedest thing. You weren’t expecting 
him, were you? 

GILLIAN: Not— quite like that. (She 
opens the door. REDLITCH comes in. He 
is a man in the fifties — shambling, 
messy and slightly drunk) How do you 
do, Mr. Redlitch? 


REDLITCH: Do you know me? 
GILLIAN: I’ve seen your picture on your 
book. Come in, won’t you? This is Mr 


Henderson. Mr. Shepherd Henderson. 


REDLITCH: Oh - 
me 


you've been writing to 


sHEeP: (Smiling) And you've not been 


answering. How do you do? 


REDLITCH: I’ve been out of town for a 
couple of weeks. Only got in on the 
train an hour ago. (To GiLLt1aN) Look, 
I know Christmas Eve is hardly the right 
time for a call, but I was sitting in a bar 
right around the corner just now going 
through my wallet, and I came across 
your address 


GILLIAN: Who gave you the address? 


REDLITCH: Some people in Mexico. I 
wrote down there about a mask I'd seen, 
and they wrote back that you’d bought 
it. A kind of long black mask, with gold 
eyes. I wondered if you'd let me photo- 
graph it for an article I’m doing. 


GILLIAN: It’s coming in the trunk I sent 
by rail. 


REDLITCH: You don’t happen to know 
what that mask is, do you? 


GILLIAN: (Playing innocent) No, what? 
REDLITCH: (Heavily) Just one of the 
most potent witch-masks that I ran 
across down there. 


GILLIAN: Oh, they told me that, but .. . 


REDLITCH: But you didn’t believe it? No, 
nobody does. Say, you wouldn’t feel like 
offering a poor author a glass of Christ- 
mas cheer, would you? 


sHEP: Yes, of course. Scotch or Bour- 


bon? 


REDLITGCH: It doesn’t make a bit of 
difference 

SHEP: Water or soda? 

REDLITCH: Either one. As a matter of 
fact, straight. With a water chaser 
sHEP: Oh! I see. . Gillian? 
GILLIAN: No, thank you. (The door 
opens, and NICKY enters.) 


nicky: Oh... Excuse me . 
know. 
still here. 


. . I didn’t 
(He sees sHep) Oh, you’re 


sHEP: (With some concealed embarrass- 
ment) Er... Yes. 


GILLIAN: Nicky, this is Mr. Redlitch. 
Mr. Sidney Redlitch. My brother. (The 
men shake hands. Then nicky crosses to 
GILLIAN. ) 


nicky: Well, what do you know? 


GILLIAN: Pretty good, eh? 
nicky: I'll say. 


REDLITCH: (Taking his drink from sHEP) 
Thanks. Well, Merry Christmas. 


GILLIAN AND SHEP: Merry Christmas! 


sHeP: Are you writing anything more 
about witchcraft, Mr. Redlitch? 


REDLITCH: Just getting ready to 
sHeP: Oh, that interests me. Very much. 


REDLITCH: Oh? I just got my room in 
Brooklyn back. 


GILLIAN: Brooklyn? 


REDLITCH: That’s where I write best. 
And boy, is this one going to kneck them 
over. (He flicks his ashes in his trouser 


cuff.) 


GILLIAN: More witchcraft? Where this 
time? 


REDLITCH: Right here 
GILLIAN: Here? 


REDLITCH: In New York. Witchcraft 
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Around Us 


for a title? 


What do you think of that 


SHEP: It sounds provocative. What does 


it mean , 


exactly 


REDLITCH: It means exactly what it says 
Witchcraft around us. All around us 
Is it? 


NICKY Fascinated and amused 


REDLITCH: It sure is, boy. You probably 
thought that sort of thing was confined 
to the tropics and the jungles if you 
thought of it at all. So did I, until now 


GILLIAN: Oh? 


REDLITCH: You won't believe this, but 
right here all around you there's a 


whole community devoted to just that 
sHEP: That's a novel idea 


REDLITCH: Hell, it’s not an idea. It’s 
true 


GILLIAN: How do you know? 


NICKY Tell us. (From here on, he and 
GILLIAN play to each other. He, perching 


arm of the couch, mischievous 


he slightly so, but also ver 


on the alert and watchful 


REDLITCH: Well, I've met a couple. Met 
them through my book. They let me in 
on a few things. Then, from there 

well, I've made it my business to find 
out. You've no idea. They have their 
regular hangouts cale¢s, bars, restau- 
rants. Ever hear of a night club called 


the Zodiac 
cxy: Yes 


SHE! To GILLIAN) Say, isn’t that the 
place you were talking about? That 


drawing He points to it 


REDLITCH: What drawing? (He crosses 
to it) Sure. She used to dance there 


Who did that? 


suep: He did 


Points to NICKY 


reDLITCH: And I suppose it never oc- 


curred to you that she was one 


NICKY: (Acting incredulity) No! 


REDLITCH: Sure. Ever look at the pro- 
prietor there? 


nicKY: Don’t tell me he’s a witch, too! 


REDLITCH: Well, when it’s a man, they're 
called warlocks. (He gives suepr a sud- 
den, odd, suspicious look and then turns 
away) Say, I'd like to have this for an 
illustration, too. : 


nicky: I daresay Gili would loan it to 


you. Go on. This is fascinating 


REDLITCH: Maybe you don’t take it 


seriously 


GILLIAN AND NIcKy: Oh, but we do! 


nicky: Tell us more about them, and 


their doings. 


REDLITCH: Well, then there are th 
places where they hold their meetings 
You think of witches meeting on a 
blasted heath, don’t you? 


sHEeP: (Dryly) I don’t think I think 
their meeting at all. 


GILLIAN: Where do they mect? Do you 


know ? 


REDLITCH: Sure, I know. One of their 


main places is up in Harlem. It’s an old 


vaudeville house. There’s another down 
in the Village. And sometimes they have 
them in a suite of offices on the top of 
the Woolworth Building. (He finishes his 
drink, and hands the glass to Nicky to 
replenish) You'd be amazed what's go- 
ing on under your nose that you'd never 
suspect. Talk about spy-rings and organ- 
they're nothing 


zed vice compared 


to it 


sHeP: What do they look li 


witches, I mean? 


REDLITCH: Like anyone el 
or you or you He point 
tury You couldn't tell them, 


could 


GILLIAN: You can recognize 


REDLITCH: Like a shot 
GILLIAN: How? 


Well, that’s hard to say. It’s 
a something. A look. A feeling. I don't 
know. But if one were to walk in here 
right now, I'd know. (He lool 
sHeP’s hand, on the back of the 


REDLITCH: 


SHEP, nervously, removes it and 


ery uncomfortabl; 


nicky: Gill, I wonder if we know any 


HLUIAN: I wonder 


REDLITCH: I'll bet you do. I bet that I 


could tell you names that 


nicky: Oh, do! 


rEDLITCH: Uh-huh. Can't do that. I'm 
careful. That’s why there can’t be any 
names in my book. Though I've got pro- 


tection, up to a point. 
sHEP: Protection? 


REDLITCH: There’s a woman 


pretty 
high up in the movement. She’s consid- 
ered about the best there is. Well, I've 


got her on my side 


GILLIAN: (With a touch of professional 


jealousy) Who's that? 


REDLITCH: A Mrs. de : Well, I 


shouldn’t give her name, though she’s 


pretty open about it. Kind of flaunts it. 
Some of them do, you know. Go about 
dressed up so that people will recognize 
them. You may have seen this woman 
She goes to opening nights in robes with 
Cabalistic what-d’-you-call-thems all over 
them 


GILLIAN: A Mrs. de Pass 


Matter of 
fact, I'm going up to her home a bit 
later 


REDLITCH: That's the one. 


GILLIAN: (Alarmed) Tonight? 


reDLITCH: Yes. She’s got a party. I'll 
tell you another couple of things about 
them. Witches can’t cry. Shed tears, I 
mean. Or blush 


sHeEeP: Oh, really? 


REDLITCH: And if you throw them in the 
water, they float. 


sHEP: Anyone tried that lately? 


REDLITCH: And they almost all have 
pets. They're called 
know —— familiar spirits who have to 


“familiars.” You 


carry out their masters’ bidding 


GILLIAN: Rising suddenly Shep, wi 


ought to go 


REDLITCH: Oh, everyone is bored, all of 


a sudden 


GILLIAN: No, no, I'm not. I’m sure there 


s a lot of it around 
SHEP Involuntarily) Like influenza 


REDLITCH: Okay. Okay. Make fun of it 
I'm used to that 


sHeP: No, I'm sorry, I didn't mean to 
I really am interested. In fact, I'd like 
to hear more about it. I understand your 
contract with Seldens is just about up 


REDLITCH: It is 


sHep: Well, I wish you'd lunch with 


me and my partner one day 


REDLITCH: Sure. Glad to. (To GILLIAN 
And if you'd let me know when that 
mask turns up I'll give you my 


address. (He gets out pencil and paper 


sHEP: Give it to me, too, will you? (He 
stands over REDLITCH. GILLIAN moves to 
NICKY, worrtedly, talking in an under- 


tone 


GILLIAN: Nicky, you know where Aunt 
Queenie was going tonight 


nicky: No. Where? Oh, yes 


GILLIAN: (With an inclination of her 
head toward reviitcH and suep) I 


don’t think that’s a good idea. 


nicky: (With an understanding glance 


and nod) What do you want me to do? 





GILLIAN: Stop it. Can you? 
Nicky: Sure! 
REDLITCH: 


Here you are, Miss Holroyd. 


GILLIAN: Thank you very much. I’m 
sorry to have to turn you out, but 


sHEP: We do have to go out. Well, I'll 
call you. 


nicky: (To rEDLITCH) You know, I'd 
like to hear some more about this book 


I'll walk along with you. 


REDLITCH: We'll stop in for a drink 


some place. 
NICKY: Fine. 


REDLITCH: (To the room 
bye then. 


Well, good- 


SHEP: I'll be in touch with you. 


REDLITCH: Okay! (As he and Nicky go 


out) There’s a place on Third Avenue 


called “The Cloven Hoof” I'd like to 


show you. (They are gone.) 


sHEeP: This has been the most extraor- 
dinary evening! He seemed to think that 
I was one of them! (He comes to Giu- 
LIAN) And now, if we're going to have 
our first meal together . 


GILLIAN: I'll get my wrap. (She goes 
into the bedroom. sHeEP puts on his coat 
and his muffler. Then he sees the carton 
full of presents. He picks up a couple 
and stands turning them over in his 
hands. GILLIAN returns, wearing an eve- 
What are you going to do 
with all those? 


ning cloak 


sHep: Have them sent around, in the 
morning, I guess. With apologies. Most 
of them. (He replaces the packages) All 


these presents — and none for you. 


GILLIAN: Give me one 
sHEP: Which? 


GILLIAN: Any one. Shut your eyes, and 
— dip. Go on. (He closes his eyes and 
rootles in the carton. Finally brings out 
a small package. He opens his eyes and 
looks at it.) 


sHeP: How extraordinary! 


GILLIAN: Why — what is it? (He hands 
it to her, without a word) What is it? 


sHeP: Open it. It’s a locket. Rather a 
revolting locket, really. I was giving it to 
someone — it has some significance, or 


other 


GILLIAN: (Stopping her unwrapping) Do 
you still want to give it to them? 


sHEP: No. (She unwraps the package. 
Inside is a small jeweler’s box. She opens 
it and takes out an old-fashioned locket.) 
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GILLIAN: It’s beautiful. (She holds it up 


sHEP: You think so, too? It belonged 
to my damn it, why can’t one say 
“my mother’ without sounding senti- 
mental? (As she starts to open it) You 


can guess what's inside. 
GILLIAN: You? 


Nodding) Aged He holds 
his hand at eight-year-old height. 


SHEP: 


GILLIAN: (Looking at it) I should have 


met you earlier. 
sHEeP: (Half amused) You think so? 


GILLIAN: Yes, I do 


sHep: Shall I put it on for you? 


> 


GILLIAN: If you're really sure? 


sHeP: I an She turns and fastens it 


around her neck 


GILLIAN: 
Well, then 


With a little satisfied smile 
thank you. Very much. 


SHEP Taking her in his arms) Merry 


Christmas, my darling. 


GILLIAN: What are you looking at? 


GILLIAN: Merry Christmas to you. (The) 


kiss) Shall we go? 


sHeP: Sure. (He goes to the door and 
Opens it. GILLIAN turns out the lights in 
the room. The only light now comes 
from the hall outside, and from the glou 
of the fire, silhouetting them as the) 
tand in the doorway. sHEpP stands, look- 


ing back at the room. GILLIAN joins him 


sILLIAN: What are you looking at? 


sHEP: This place. The place you hap- 


pened to me in. This room 
HLLIAN: It’s just an ordinary room 


sHEP: Not by a long shot. It may look 
but . He shakes his head 


like one, 


GILLIAN: Well, you'll see it again. 


Forcibly) You bet I will She 


goes out ahead of him. He stands a 


SHEP: 


moment longer, staring at the room 
Then he shakes his head and shrugs his 
houlders in complete bewilderment and 


disbelief, and follows her out 


CURTAIN 


SHEP: This place. The place you happened to be in. This room: 


Rosalind Russell, Dennis Price. 

















































































































































































































ACT TWO 


Scene | 
The same. Two weeks later. Afternoon 
The stage is empty when the curtain 
rises. The light outside the windows is 


fading to darkness. The Christmas tree 


has gone. The Mexiean mask is hanging 


prominently on the back wall 


The 


come in 


door opens and GILLIAN and SHEP 


GILLIAN switches on the hall 
light. suHep takes the latchkey from the 


door and puts it in his pocket 


GILLIAN 
carries a large box of candy and some 
letters. She comes to the sofa table, 


switches on the lamp, and puts the candy 
box down. suep takes off his coat and 


hat and puts them on the hall bench 
GILLIAN crosses, looking at the letters 
SHEP Standing near coffee table 
Darling, come here 

GILLIAN She comes to him) Yes? (He 
takes her in his arms and kisses her 


SHEP: I’ve been aching to do 


the last three hours 


that for 
Since before lunch 


GILLIAN: 


Is that why 


tea? 


you wouldn't take 
me to 





GILLIAN: I think it’s kind of friendly. 
Lilli Palmer 






sHeP: My, but your nose stays cold a 


long time 


I'm c old-blooded 


GILLIAN 


sHEP: (Holds her away from him) Vd 
hardly say that. 
You get better all the time 
To do with. Everything 
never known what to do with Saturday 


You know something? 
To be with 
things I've 
afternoons in New York before, except 
wait for them to become Saturday night 


This one’s been wonderful 


GILLIAN: Lunching at the Plaza—-going 
to an art exhibit—walking down Park 
Avenue? The most ordinary things! 
sHeP: And what a bit of magic can do 
to them! 

GILLIAN: Magic 

sHEP: Well, isn’t it? Two weeks ago 


tonight we met. And they've been magic 


weeks 

GILLIAN Starts to take off ‘coat I 
know. They have. They've been exactly 
that. Enchanted! (sHep starts toward 


her. She holds out her hand to stop him 
No, Shep! We're going to have tea 


SHEP First 


the kitchen, stops 


Agreeing Right. (He 


to pick up 


Starts to 


something 
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GILLIAN: Oh, Shep, pin! 


You, who won’t even pick up a news- 


not another 


paper! 


sHEP: I've always picked up pins. Okay 
I know. Sheer superstition. Doesn't mean 
a thing. (Puts the pin in the lapel of his 
jacket 

GILLIAN: How many have you got in 
there already? (She looks at his lapel 


Four! 


I have not! (He takes them out 
I'll throw them in the fire 


SHEP: 


GILLIAN (Quickly and unguardedly) No! 
sHep: Why not? 
GILLIAN: It’s bad luck. Yes, I’m super- 


stitious, too. I'll take them. Give them 


to me. (She takes the pins from him 
sHeP: What are you going to do with 
them? 

GILLIAN: Keep them. (Vaguely) They 
come in handy! 

sHep: What for? 

GILLIAN: (As before) Different things 


She goes into the bedroom, carrying her 
hat and coat. suep starts for the kitchen 
then stops below the door 
looks at the mask. GILLIAN returns 


again and 








SHEP Teasingl) 


Consistent, 
Superstitious—yet 


aren't 


this 


you? you'll have 


thing in the place, after what Redlitch 
said about it? 





GILLIAN Smiling) I think it’s kind of 








friendly 
SHEP dubious- 
ly) Well, not toward me, I don’t think! 
He looks at it, then says to it, sharply 
and suddenly) Boo! (He goes into the 
The telephone 


Looking at its ugliness, 


kitchen rings. GILLIAN 








answers it 





GILutIAN: Hello? Oh, Nicky. Well, I’ve 
been busy, too. Quite busy. No, not the 
way you think. Just busy. What can I 
do for you? Shep? You mean Shepherd 
Henderson? Yes, I see him—now and 
then. What do you want with him? Well, 
call him. Why 
not today. I don't 
Maybe I arrange 


him next week. 


ask me? Well, certainly 


just want you to 


can for you to meet 
(SHEP returns with the 
the teapot. He puts it 
on the coffee table, and sits, listening 
puzzledly) I can’t talk now. No, I can’t 
do that now, either. All right, then, say 
it over to me, and I'll correct you. Yes 
Yes. No, the That's 
it, and count ten between the last two 
Okay. What? Oh, Natalie’s party? No, 
I'd love to, but I can’t, tonight 


tea-tray, minus 


other way around. 


sHePp: Look, if this is something 
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GILLIAN: (Quieting him) Ssh! (Back 
into phone) No, nothing’s going on. No, 
no, don’t come over. (Nicky has hung 
up. She bangs the hook a couple of 


times, then hangs up.) 
sHep: What was all that about? 


GILLIAN: Oh, just someone I’ve known 
for ages—and ages. 

sHEeP: Were they asking you to coach 
them in a part or something? 


GILLIAN: Yes—or something. But it’s 
not important. 


sHEP: Look, sweet, we've spent all our 
time together, all our meals and every- 


thing. It’s just occurred to me, there 
must be lots of people you're neglecting 


GILLIAN: No one I care about. 


sHeP: I've been neglecting everything. 


There’s a whole stack of manuscripts 
piled up by my bed 
to get there any more! You go to your 
party tonight. Maybe I'll join you there 
later. 


only I never seem 


GILLIAN: (Too quickly) Oh, no! 
sHeP: Why not? 


GILLIAN: (Evasively) You'd hate it. 


sHeP: Do you know I haven’t met a 
single friend of yours? 


GILLIAN: And 
They're awtul. 


you're not going to. 


suep: (He laughs) What are they like? 
GILLIAN: (Surprised) Like? They’re 

Reflecting) irresponsible 
cious — and unprincipled - 


and mali- 
and fun! 


sHep: Well, that’s something. 


GILLIAN: I'm not sure that’s not the 
worst part. 


suHeP: Hey, what's eating you all of a 
sudden? 


GILLIAN: (Disturbed and restless) I don’t 
know. I just don’t like myself very much, 
that’s all. 


sHep: I'm crazy about you. Gillian, 
When are we going to get married? 
(She stares at him in astonishment) 
What's the matter? 


GILLIAN: I must have missed a chapter 
somewhere. 


suep: Darling, after the last two weeks, 
you can’t say, “This is so sudden.” 


ocittian: No, but I hadn’t thought of 
marriage. 


suep: (Lightly) Darling, that’s the 


man’s remark—usually. 
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GILLIAN: (Smiling, but  half-serious 
You mean you've been thinking of it 


all along? 


sHEeP: Well, not all along, but — now 
it’s getting pretty bad. I never knew a 
man could feel this way. I’m going crazy 
I've let everything slide. My business has 
got shot to hell. My secretary glares at 
me, and my partner isn’t speaking to 
me. I can’t stay in the office for wanting 
to get to this place, and to you. When I 
get here, I can’t wait to get close to 
you. And then I never can get close 
enough 
GILLIAN Keeping up the banter) And 
how do you think marriage will cure 
that? 


sHep: I don’t know. I don't care. But 
we can't go on like this 


GILLIAN: Darling that the woman’s 


remark usually! 


sHeP: You know I’m in love with you 
Marriage is the logical next step. Doesn't 
it seem that way to you? (She does not 
answer) Gill, why are you ducking this? 
Tell me, be serious. 

GILLIAN: 


Moving away) 1 don’t think 


I'm cut out for marriage, that’s all 
sHeP: In what way? 
GILLIAN: The way I've lived 


sHEP: How have you lived? 


GILLIAN: — Selfishly restlessly — one 
thing after another. (Quickly) I don’t 


mean affairs. 


SHEP: (Amused and relieved) I'm glad 


to hear that. What do you mean? 


GILLIAN: (Vaguely) Just— one thing 


after another. 


sHeP: (Crossing to her, turns her to 
him) Well, anyhow, there a time to stop. 
There’s a moment when we get the 
chance to go one of two ways forever. 
But you've got to recognize the moment 
when it comes. This is it—for me. I 


thought for you, too. (Pause) No? 


GILLIAN: (Slowly, very torn by an inner 


conflict) I don’t know. It would mean 

giving up a whole way of living - 
and thinking. I've wondered sometimes if 
I could. And wished I could. 


sHeP: Settle down, you mean? 


GILLIAN: You can call it that. But that’s 
not what's worrying me. 


sHep: What is? 
GILLIAN: I told you. Me. 
sHep: So long as it’s not me. 


GILLIAN: It’s not. 


sHeP: Then let me do the worrying 
He put his arms around her. She does 
Well? 


not answer 


GILLIAN (Slowly) You're tempting me 


sHeP: (Still holding her) That's better 


oILLIANS (Stalling) That kettle must 


be boiling by now. 


SHEP: With double meaning) They 
don’t boil if you watch them — eh? (He 
goes into the kitchen. GILLian stands 
alone 


GILLIAN: (To herself 
der if I could. Suppose he found out, 
afterward. That would be bad. (With a 
And what would all the 
others say? (She seems to hear a chuckle 
from the mask, and turns to it) Don’t 
look at me like that. I will, if I want 
to. (SHEP returns, carrying the teapot 
He crosses with it to the coffee table 
GILLIAN keeps her eyes on him, as though 
measuring her whole future with him 
Then she comes to the sofa and pours 
the tea. The silence between them is 
long and tense. She hands him his tea 
He takes the cup, and they both sip in 
unison. Then, with her cup still in her 


hand, she speaks at last) Shep, I will 


I wonder. I won- 


little giggle 


sHEP: I'd like to hear that again. 


GILLIAN: I will. I want to. 


suep: (Moving to embrace her) I think 
you will have to put that cup down. (He 
takes it from her) Oh, darling . . . dar- 
ling . He embraces her) Darling! 
(Then, with an intake of the breath 
What do we say now? (They lean back) 
Where shall we live? Shall I buy this 
place from you? Then we can throw the 
other tenants out and unconvert it. 


GILLIAN: I’ve only got a lease on this 
house. And anyway, I'd like to start 
somewhere afresh. 

sHep: What again? You know, I wish 
you'd make a list of your past activities 
A primitive art gallery on Twelfth Street 
Book shop — herb shop. I can’t keep up 
with them. 


GILLIAN: (Disturbed) Shep — don’t ask 


questions about my past. 


sHeP: (A shade worried, but trying to 
laugh it off) You do make it sound lurid 


GILLIAN: I don’t mean it that way 
Though there have been — episodes. Do 


you want to know about them? 


sHeP: (Humorously uncomfortable) Er 
—no. I don’t think I do. 


GILLIAN: Well, that’s the way I feel 
about it all. My life’s been sort of - 
raffish — at least, seen through your 


eyes. And I don’t want to ‘talk about it. 
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smep: Yes, but your childhood, every- 
thing that makes you what you are 
I'm jealous of these things. Oh, I know 
you don’t feel that way. You're not jeal- 
ous, in the remotest degree, about any- 
thing. You knew there was another wom- 
an — right up to the moment we met 
yet you've never asked me one thing 
about her. Who she was, or anythine 
That seems incredible to me 

GILLIAN Rises 


Yes, but that what- 


ever it was is over. I know it is 


sHEP: Even so, a little twinge of jeal 
ousy would be flattering 


GILLIAN With a change Oh, don't 
think I can’t be jealous. I can in my 
Almost 
That, and trying to get something for 


own way. It’s my worst thing 


nothing. Eating my cake, and having it, 
too. But I'll be different from now on. I 


promise you. I swear! 


sHeP: I don’t want you different 


GILLIAN: But I want to be different 


Quite different 


sHEP: I won't stand for it! (He kisse 
her) I wonder if two people have eve: 
had a romance like this befor 


IAN: Very few! Very few! 
sHEP: Damn few 


GILLIAN: Yes. Damn few The buzzer 


sounds 
sHeP: Hell! There's life breaking in 


GILLIAN: Tell it to go away 


sHEP: We've got to start mecting it 
again, sometime. And now we've got the 
rest of our lives together 


GiLuiaN: All right. I'll be polite to it 


She rises to go to buzzer 


sHEeP: Maybe it’s Aunt Queenie. Does 


she know about us, by the way? 


GILLIAN: Certainly. She's been tickled to 


death about it 


sHEP: Oh, not only eccentric, but 


moral, too! 


GILLIAN: No. Just romanti She 


Hello? 


swers the buzzer 


Nicky's vorce: Gill? It’s Nicky 


GILLIAN: Oh, Nicky 


please! 


NICKY'S vorce: I want to come up 
GILLIAN buzzes for him. Then she turn 


fo SHEP 


GILLIAN: There you are. Interruptions 


suer: We won't let him stay long. We'll 
get rid of him NICKY enters, and see 


SHEP 


b4 


Hello! 
He turns) Thanks, 
Gill. (He sees the mask) Say, that’s new, 
isn’t it? Is that the one Redlitch was 
talking about? It looks just like that 


nicky: (Eagerly shaking hands 


Well, how very nice 


German governess we used to have 


sHEP: You're quite a stranger 


nicky: That's right. Not since Christ 


mas Eve 
sHep: Where have you been? 
nicKY: Believe it or not, in Brooklyn! 
GILLIAN: What for? 


I've got a hotel room ther Tt's 
handier for work 


NICKY 


GILLIAN: Work? You? 
ArcKy: Yes, dear. And it’s not nearly as 
tough as standing in line for unemplo 


ment insurance 


GILLIAN: What are you up to? 


nicky: I’ve got a surprise for you. (7 
Holding up the 


Sid’s new book. Sid Redlitch 


sHEeP) For you, too 


en elope 
sHeP: What, already? 


Oh, not all of it 
and the first two chapters. But 


NICKY This is just ar 
outline, 


it will give you an idea 
sHeP: Well, that’s pretty quick 


nicky: Oh, we've been at it, night and 


day 


GILLIAN: Did you say “we 


nicky: (Smugly) Yes, dear. (He tap 
the envelope) Witchcraft Around Us, by 
Sidney Redlitch and Nicholas Holroyd 
With illustrations by N. Holroyd 


GILLIAN: You mean you're writing it 
with him? (He nods, beaming. She gig 


gles) Oh oh, what fun! 


sHeP: But what do you know about 
that sort of thing? 


nicky: I know as much as he does 


Airily) You — pick things up 


sHep: Well, this is a surprise. Isn't it, 
Gill? 


GILLIAN: (With twinkling eyes) It cer 


tainly is 


sHeP: We've got a surprise for you, too 
Putting his arm around GiLuiaNn) Think 


you could stand me as a brother-in-law? 
nicky: Do you mean it? 


sHeP: Well, I do. Don’t you? 
to Gituian. She nods 


He turn 


NICKY Lightly, almost casually) Well, 


for goodness’ sake. Well, bless your 


hearts. (He kisses GILLIAN 
tions, darling. (Shakes hands with suep 
Both of you 


Congratula- 


sHeP: Thanks 


nicky: That was pretty quick, too, 


wasn't it? 


sHEP: No, not at all! 


nicky: (With sudden realization 
you've been here all along 


sHeP: Well, not all along 


GILLIAN: 


(Quickly) Shep, I'd like t 
talk to Nicky. Do you mind? 


SHEP To exchange some sentimental 


tears? 


GILLIAN: Well, maybe 


suep: I'll go up to my apartment for 
a bit 


NICKY Going to the door with hin 


Why don’t you look that book over now? 
sHEeP: Now? 


nicky: Sure. It won't take you long 


It’s good 


sHeP: Well, I might glance at it 


NICKY: Fine! 


sHEP: Bless you, Gill dearest. (He exit 
GILLIAN and nicky smile at each other 


nicky: Well, well, well! Marriage, m 


less. 
GILLIAN: Uh-huh 


nicky: What fun! 


GILLIAN: It is very 


nicky: Between the two 


going to have quite a time 


GILLIAN: The two of us? 


nicKY: Me and my book. I'm going to 
need your help. You know I've never 
kept up with all the manifestoes 


GILLIAN: (Lightly) Oh, invent anything 
you like. What's the matter? 


nicky: Oh, I can't. Sid’s a stickler for 


accuracy 


GILLIAN: What? Nicky, you're not giving 
him the truth? 


nicky: Sure, I am 


GILLIAN: But I thought this book was a 
joke. You don’t mean he knows about 
mu? 
nicky: Of course. You've no idea the 


things I've shown him and told him 
GILLIAN: (Alarmed) You didn’t tell him 


about me? 





nicky: No, darling. I told him it was 
I who summoned him. But if you want 
to take credit... 


GILLIAN: (Interrupting, angrily) I do 
not want to take credit. Oh, Nicky, 
why — why did you do this? Don’t you 
_ know by now it never pays to tell out- 
siders? 


nicky: (Blandly) It’s going to pay beau- 
tifully. I gather Shep has made Sid a 
very generous offer. 


GILLIAN: You mean that’s what Shep 
is reading upstairs now? (He nods) You 
can’t publish that book. I won't let you 


nicky: What harm can it do to you? 


There are no names in it 


GILLIAN: But your name is going to be 
on it, and it’s too close to home to be 
safe. Nicky, Shep doesn’t know about 
me. And he’s not going to. 


nicky: (Ribbing her) Oh, I suppose 
you're going to tell me you're renounc- 


ing, too 
GILLIAN: I have renounced. 


nicky: (As before) Since when? 
GILLIAN: Well, actually, since half an 


hour ago. 


NICKY: Growing serious) You don’t 


mean this marriage is on the level? 
GILLIAN: Certainly 


nicky: That’s crazy. You can’t be in 
love with him. What are you marrying 


him for, anyway? 


GILLIAN: Because I want to. (Urgently 
That's why you've got to stop that book 


NICKY Firmly) I'm sorry, dear, but no. 


It’s important to me. 


Equally firmly 
portant to me! 


GILLIAN: It’s more im- 


Quietl) 
But quite firmly no! 


NICKY: No, dear, I'm sorry 


GILLIAN After a moment) Very well 


then. I'll have to do something about it 


nicky: You don’t mean “pull one”? 


thought you'd retired 


GILLIAN Again, after a second) Yes, 


I have. But I'll make a farewell appear 


ance, to stop this! 


nicky: We've got people on our side, 


remember 


GILLIAN: Mrs. de Pass? Well, I'm better 
than that old battle-axe 


NICKY Yes, but she can take it up 


higher. To the big boys. She'll get th 


whole organization back of it! 
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GILLIAN: That bunch of phony fuddy- 
duddies! There isn’t one of them that 
give anyone a flat tire, without having to 
go to bed for a week! (She moves to 
him) Now, will you bring me every copy 
in existence, or am I going to have to go 
to work? You know I can, don’t you? 
She picks up the tea-tray) Think it 
over while I take these out. (She goes 
out with it. nicky stands baffled and 
angry. He goes to the telephone, dials a 
number and gets the busy signal. 


Damn! 


lifting the receiver again 


NICKY: Then he gets an idea, 
Actatus, Ca- 
tipta, Marnutus GILLIAN returns, 


carrying the cat 


Silkily) Nicky, I wouldn't do 
that, whatever it is. If I were you. Well 


GILLIAN: 


what's it to be? Yes or no? 
nicky: Not on your life. 


GILLIAN: Very well, then. (She sits, nurs- 
ing the cat and stroking it) Pye 
Pye — Pyewacket. Eloas, Bejulet, Phidi- 
bus. I don’t want that book to be pub- 
lished. Do you hear? Not by anyone 


Nicky: (Warningly) Gill, watch out 


that'll 
threaten me with the organization. 


GILLIAN: And teach you to 


nicky: Okay, you asked for it. I’m go- 
ing to see that.your littl romance goes 
on the rocks, my girl. Shep’s going to 
know all about you. And before the day 


1s out, too. SHEP re-enters 


sHEP: Oh, you're still here, Nicky. Good 
Hello, there’s Pyewacket again. I haven't 


seen him in a long time. 


nicky: What are you going to do with 


Pye, now? 


GILLIAN: I’m going to put him out. (She 
takes the cat into the kitchen 


nicky: I meant, now that you two are 


getting married. 


sHep: Oh, did she tell you that he 
doesn’t like me? Can't bear me to touch 


him, for some reason? (GILLIAN returns 


> 


nicky: Did you read it? How did you 


like it? 


sHer: Do you want me to talk in front 
of Gillian? 


nicky: Sure. Why not? 


sHep: Gill, I'm afraid Nicky, here, has 
been a bad boy. I don’t think Aunt 
Queenie’s the only member of your fam- 


ily who goes in for practical jokes 


nicky: You think this book's a joke? 


SHEP It’s crazy You should call it 
What Every Witch Ought to 


Knou How you imagine d for one in- 


Young 


stant that I'd fall for it! (To GiLLIAN 
I've just been talking to Redlitch on the 
phone and he said that Nicky had con- 
vinced him that he was one of them. I 
think that was going a little far 


nicky: Did he tell you how he got here 


in the first place 


sHep: Yes, I had all that 


paint, or something. And all your ref- 


Luminous 


erences, including a Mrs. de Pass, who 
seems to be a sort of Head Witch or 
something. But now the joke’s over. So 
you'd better tell Redlitch the whol 
thing was a gag, or that book will have 
to find another publisher 


NICKY After a pause) No, 1 don't 
guess any other publisher would be any 
good, cither. Now. Do you, Gill? 


GILLIAN: (Faintly alarmed) Nicky, what 


are you up to? 


NICKY Gail) Not a thing, darling 


Okay, Shep. I guess it was silly of me to 
think you'd believe it like that. Well, 
good-bye and no hard feelings? 

sHEP: You're an ass, Nicky 


At the door, smiling 


Gill. You'll be hearing from me. Later 


NICKY: So long, 


in the day. (He exits 


sHEP: Is anything the matter? 
GILLIAN: No, 


sHeP: You look peculiar. Nothing wrong 


between you and Nicky? 
GILLIAN: No. 


sHEeP: (Crossing to the fireplace) The 
young scamp. I don’t think he’s going to 
have an easy time with Redlitch. (He 
toops to mend the fire. There is a long 
pause. GILLIAN raises her head, with ter- 


rific determination 


GILLIAN: Shep, I've got to tell you some- 


thing. 


sHeP: (Back to her) What? 


GILLIAN She makes two desperate, de- 
termined efforts, and nothing comes out. 
' 


Then, at last, her voice strangling s 


that it comes out alme in a squeak 


Shep I'm one 


sHeP: What did you say? 


GILLIAN: I said I'm one. I was one 


sHEP: One what? 


omLutiAN: One of the people that that 
book’s about. Nicky’s one, too! 


SHEF With a roar of laughter Oh, 
that’s what it is. (Puts poker back) He's 
persuaded you to come in on it. I sup 
pose that’s to carry on the joke? Sorry, 


dear, but it won't work 





GILLIAN: No, no, no! You've got it all 
wrong! You've got to listen. I’ve got to 
try and explain something to you. 


sHep: Not if it’s to prove to me that 
Nicky is a witch. No 


GILLIAN: 


lock 


Irritated) The word is war- 


sHEP: Well, we don’t have to get tech- 


nical about it! 


GILLIAN: You don’t believe there are 


such things at all? 


sHEP: No, dear, and it’s no good trying 
to make me. 


GILLIAN: No matter who told you? 


sHep: No matter who told me 


GILLIAN: I wish I could trust that! 


sHEP: (Sensing her real distress) Look, 


nobody’s threatening you with anything 
are they? Nicky isn’t? 


GILLIAN: I guess in a he is 


sHeP: Well, he can go to hell. What is 


it? Threatening to tell something about 


you, to me 
GILLIAN: Yes 
sHEP: Well, that’s easily dealt 


GILLIAN: How? 


SHEF Tell me yourself 


GILLIAN That's 


Loudly and angrily 
what I'm trying to do! 


sHeP: What is it? Something in your 


past that you didn’t want questions 
asked about? What have you been up 
to? Have you been engaging in un-Amer- 
ian activities? 

GILLIAN No. I'd say very American 
Early American! Shep look you say 
you don’t believe in anything supernat- 
ural. How about superstitions? Picking 


up pins? 


sHEeP: There's nothing in that. That's 


yust habit 


GILLIAN: Yes, but what's the habit based 
on? Isn't it just in case there were some- 


thing governing those things? 
sHEeP: No. Not at all 


GILLIAN Shep, there is something 
With a breati There are the laws of 


gravity 


SHEF Amused) So I've always heard 
GILLIAN I don’t mean 


aside exactly 


you can set those 


sHeP: That's a relief 


But there ar: 
altering things 


OTLLIAN wavs ol 
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sHeP: (As before) Are there now? 


GILLIAN: Manipulating things for your- 
self 


sHEP: How interesting! 


GILLIAN: Short cuts to getting your own 
way 


sHEP: No, now I've lost you 


GILLIAN: Shep, the people who live by 
those short cuts are the people who 


I've got to say it — live by magic 


SHEP: 


Totally disbelieving) Magic? 


GILLIAN: Shep, there is such a thing as 
magic. I know, I can do it 


SHEP: (As before) You can? 


GILLIAN: Yes 
sHEP: Well, do it, then. Show me some 


GILLIAN After a tempted pause) No! 


sHEP: Oh, come on 


GILLIAN: No, I mustn't. It would go on 
and on. It always does. I've broken down 
once this afternoon, already. 


SHEP: (Immensely tickled) You have 
What did you do? 


GILLIAN: I stopped that book being pub- 
lished. 

SHEP: Qh, no, you didn’t. That’s my 
province. Sorry to spoil your story, but 
I decided I wasn’t going to publish it 
after I'd read two pages 


GILLIAN: 


Angril) I didn’t say I 


stopped you publishing it. I stopped 
anyone publishing it! 


SHEP Still amused 
that? 


Oh, can you do 


GILLIAN: Yes! 


sHEP: How very useful. What did 


you do? 


GILLIAN After a second) I can't tell 


you. It would sound too silly 
sHep: No. Come on. What did you do? 


GILLIAN: I put on a spell 


SHEP And how does one “put on 
spell”? 


GILLIAN: I used Pyewacket 


SHEP Still kidding her) You mean 

you spoke to him about it? And what's 
he supposed to do? Go out and call on 
the publishers? And talk them out of 


it? Is Pyewacket a witch too? 


GILLIAN: He's a familiar! 


SHEP Beginning to get angry And 
what's that? Oh, yes, a pet who's sup- 


posed to do his master’s bidding. I 


remember. Gill, what the hell are you 
getting at? 


GILLIAN: (Turning to him) V'll tell you 
other things. The luminous paint — that 
was true. Only, it wasn’t Nicky. It was 
I. You saw me doing it, even. You 
thought that it was indoor fireworks. And 
your coming here. You remember how 
that happened? Your telephone went 
out of order 


sHEP: That was Providence 


GILLIAN: No, that was Nicky! He put 
it out of order. 


sHEP: Well, I’ve heard of repair men! 
Why would Nicky do that? 


GILLIAN: As a prank. That's what he 
uses it all for, mainly. Playing tricks 
Turning all the lights on Fifty-seventh 
Street green at the same moment. That, 


and for his sex life. 


sHeP: Look, Gil, you're going crazy. I 
don’t know about Nicky’s sex life, but 
Redlitch coming here my phone going 
even the lights on Fifty- 


damn it, those things 


out of order 
seventh Street 


are coincidences. 


GILLIAN: (Urgently) They look like co- 
incidences. They have to. You can’t do 
it any other way. I can’t bring Niagara 
Falls down to Grand Central Station, or 
turn this house into the Taj Mahal. It 
doesn’t work that way. There’s always a 


rational explanation — if you want it. 


sHep: Then I'll take the rational ex- 
planation 


GILLIAN: (Turning away) Just as you 


took the rational explanation of us! 


What's that? 


SHEP: 


GILLIAN: (Sitting, desperately) There 
now, I've said it 


sHeP: You mean that was 


GILLIAN: Yes. That was! 
sHEP: Now, wait a minute 


GILLIAN: Why? You thought it strange 
enough yourself when it happened. You 
called the whole thing magic, only this 
afternoon 


suep: I didn’t mean it literally. 


GILLIAN: Well, was it rational, what 


happened to you here on Christmas Eve? 


sHeP: It happened 


How? Think back. What did 


happen? You came in here to use the 


GILLIAN 
telephone. It was busy. Then you got 
your number. Can you remember what 
happened next? 


single 
thing. You went into the kitchen. I 


sHeP: I can remember every 
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made my call You came back with 


the cat. 
GILLIAN: Go on 


turned 
back — and suddenly I seemed to sce 


sHEP: I went to the door 


you for the first time . . And you 
were in my arms 


GILLIAN: You've left out 


What did I do before that? 


something. 


sHEeP: You didn’t do anything. You sat 
down and you talked to the cat... . (He 
stops and stares at her) Goddamn it! 
No, I won't believe it! 


GILLIAN: What made you suddenly take 
me in your arms? 


sHEP: Because I wanted to. More than 
I've ever wanted to do anything in my 
whole life. And you think you made me 
do it? Why? What for? 


GILLIAN: Because I wanted you to. So 
I did that. 


sHEeP: You mean /] had nothing to do 
with it, at all? 

GILLIAN: I’m sorry, Shep. It’s true. 
These powers do exist. All kinds of pow- 
ers. All you've got to do is use them 


sHEP: You mean, everyone’s got them? 
I could do things? 


GILLIAN: I guess you might do -— some 
things. If someone showed you how 
Don’t ever let them. 


sHEP: Don’t worry about that! 


GILLIAN: It’s bad. The whole thing's 
bad 


sHEP: Why is it bad? 


GILLIAN: (Urgently) It’s habit-forming! 
You don’t know. I do. I’ve lived among 
it. And I know what it can do to you. 
It’s like pulling rank, or abusing influ- 
ence. And it can destroy you as a person. 
Well, now I’ve told you. And I don’t 
nave to worry about anyone else telling 
you now. 


sHEP: (Embraces her) You don’t have 
to worry about anything. 


GILLIAN: You don’t believe a word of 
it, do you? 


sHeP: I certainly do! 
GILLIAN: (Hopefully) You do? 


sHeP: I believe you cast an absolutely 
wonderful spell on me, and I’m crazy 
about it. (He kisses her. There is a knock 
on the door) Oh, damn Don’t 
answer it. 


GILLIAN: (Pulling reluctantly away 
Darling, now that we've got the rest of 


our lives together . . . ? (She goes to 
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MISS HOLROYD: This afternoon, I met a lady at the Roxy —in the Lédies’ Room. 


Dorothy Sands and Rosalind Russell. 


door, opens it. MISS HOLROYD is there 
Oh. Aunt Queenie! 

MISS HOLROYD: Hello, darling. Oh, 
hello, Shep, too! (GILLIAN gestures to 
her to sit down) No, darling, I’m not 
But something wonderful hap- 
pened to me this afternoon, and I've 
simply got to tell you 


staying 


GILLIAN: Well, tell us, then 


MISS HOLROYD: Well, Gill, you know 
how utterly lost I’ve been here — with- 
out my kitchen—or anything. Well, 
this afternoon, I met a lady at the 
Roxy —in the Ladies’ Room. My pock- 
etbook fell open, and some 
dropped out — some 


things 
pamphlets — and 

well, we got to talking and we found 
we had a lot in common . You 
know what I mean? 


GILLIAN: (Amused) I think I do. 


sHeP: (Briefly) I don't 

MISS HOLROYD: Well, we had a soda to- 
gether, she and I, and she told me about 
a club she lives in—a place where I 
can do anything I want. She said there 
was a vacancy right now, sc I thought 
I'd let her introduce me, and then I 
could pay my entrance fee right away 
I’m dining with Mrs. de Pass tonight, 
and it’s right around the corner. (At the 
mention of Mrs. de Pass, suHeEp rises, 
does a prodigious take) Why, what's the 
matter, Shep? 


sHEP: Did you say Mrs. de Pass? 


MISS HOLROYD: Why do you know 
her? 


sHep: Gill—you don’t mean that she 
He indicates MISS HOLROYD. GiL- 
Oh, no!! 


LIAN nods 
MISS HOLROYD: What's this all about? 


GILLIAN: Auntie, I'd better tell you. 


Shep — knows. I’ve told him 


MISS HOLROYD: Oh, how wonderful 
And is he — (hopefully) sympathetic? 


sHEP: Now, wait a minute. Let’s get this 
straight. “You mean that she thinks she’s 
one, too? 


MISS HOLROYD: (Proudly) Yes, Shep 


How else do you think I got into your 
apartment, when the door was locked? 


sHEeP: You mean you can get through 
locked doors? 


MISS HOLROYD: Usually. 


sHeP: Could you get through that one 


if I locked it? 


MISS HOLROYD: I think so. 


SHEP Good! 


Steps up to door 


MISS HOLROYD: (Follows him. She stops, 
looks at GILLIAN, who waves a forbidding 
finger) No, I mustn't. I can’t 

SHEP: (Closing the door again) No. I 
suspected that. 
MISS HOLROYD 


To oituian) Well, you 


do it then. 





GILLIAN: No, Auntie. I’ve stopped. Shep 


and I are getting married 


Oh, how lovely! How 
But, if he knows 


MISS HOLROYD 


exciting! 


GILLIAN: That makes no difference. I've 


stoppt d. 


MISS HOLROYD: Very 
Oh, well 


door 


disappointed 
I’m sorry, Shep, about the 


sHeEP: I’m sorry, too 


MISS HOLROYD: It would have been 


such fun! 
sHep: Yes, I’d have liked to see it 


Well, dar- 


getting married, you 


MISS HOLROYD To GILLIAN 
ling, now you're 
won't think I’m deserting you? (The 
Why, what's 


cries of a cat are heard 
that? 


That’s Pyewacket. It must be 
his dinner tim She looks at her 


GILLIAN: 
watch) Goodness, it’s long past. I forgot 
all about him. Pardon me She goes 


into the kitchen 
sHEP: We shall miss you here 


MISS HOLROYD: Oh, how nice of you. I 
don’t know why I had to come and tell 
you. But I just felt an impulse. An 


irrestible impulse 


sHEP: What's this place you're moving 
into? A sort of Witch’s Hostel? 


MISS HOLROYD: Yes, they have a com- 
munal kitchen we can all use for our 


brewing! 
sHeP: Oh, for God’s sake! 


MISS HOLROYD: I know how hard it is 
to take in, at first, Shep. I don’t know 
how much Gillian has told you about it 


all. About that spell she put on you? 
SHEP: Yes, I had all that 


Maybe I should lend 


you some books, to explain things to you 


MISS HOLROYD 


They helped me a lot 


sHEP: Did they? 


MISS HOLROYD: Yes. Of course, I always 
knew that I had something, but I 
thought it was artistic t mperament I 
don’t think I would ever have become 
a witch, if my parents had let me go on 


the stage 


sHeP: You might have combined your 
talents. Gone into vaudeville and done 


card tricks 


MISS HOLROYD: Oh, I've never had any 


real talent, in cither direction. Just itty- 


bitty ones. Gillian’s the one who's really 


gifted. 
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sHEP: Miss Holroyd, you don’t really 


believe that Gillian has any powers? 
MISS HOLROYD: I know she has 


SHEP: Name me on thing she has ever 


done 


MISS HOLROYD: She’s done wonderful 
things. Those thunderstorms. While sh« 
was in college on account of (intimately 


you-know-who! 


sHEP: (Irritable) I have no idea who 


MISS HOLROYD: Your friend. Merle Kit- 


tredge 


sHEP: Oh, nonsense! Gillian has never 


heard of Merle Kittredge 


MISS HOLROYD: But, of course she has! 
I told her myself that you were getting 
married. That’s why she went after you 
with Pyewacket. 


sHEP: (Stopping and staring at her 


beg your pardon? 


MISS HOLROYD: Oh, but I promise you 
she wouldn't have used magic, if she'd 
had time for the usual feminine methods 
No matter how great enemies she and 


Miss Kittredge were 


sHEP: You mean she went after me 
because of Merle? 


MISS HOLROYD: Well she thought you 


very attractive, already. You've no idea 
how much she likes you. Or, perhaps you 


have 


SHEP: Miss Holroyd, what are you try- 


ing to say? 


MISS HOLROYD: Well, Shep with us 
it’s like the Saints 


sHEP: Saints? 


MISS HOLROYD: Yes, only the other way 
around! At least, that’s what the books 
say. Saints love everyone. Just everyone 
With no thought of themselves. But with 
us, it’s just the contrary 


sHEP: Look, maybe I'd better read some 


of those books of yours, after all 


MISS HOLROYD: Yes, Shep, then you'll 
see how impractical well, how impos- 
sible, really love is. Not sex. Sex is 
allowed. In fact, it’s almost encouraged! 


But, of course, you must know that 


SHEP Turning, angrily Miss Hol- 


royd 


MISS HOLROYD: Oh, no, Shep, can’t I 
be Auntie now? 


sHEP: Miss Holroyd, I don’t think we 


had better go on with this 


MISS HOLROYD: Oh, dear, I haven't been 
too bold, have I? 
the kitchen. 


GILLIAN returns fron 


GILLIAN: Pyewacket is acting very 


strangely. I had to coax and coax him 


MISS HOLROYD: I must go, darling 
was late, even when I came. But I 
couldn't resist it. I just couldn't resist 


the urge. 


GILLIAN: (With a sudden suspicion 


Auntie, Nicky didn’t send you, did he? 


MISS HOLROYD: 
cently 


Vaguely and inno- 
Nicky? No. I just passed Nicky 
on the street. He waved to me — rather 
a funny kind of wave, but Darling, 
I must trot. Good-bye. Good-bye, Shep 


dear! (She goes out 


SHEP: (After a moment) Gillian, there 
are some things I want to ask you. Have 


you told me the truth about yourself? 


GILLIAN: Yes 


sHep: And about us? 


GILLIAN: Yes, why? 

sHEP: You didn’t tell me that you know 
Merle Kittredge. You did know her, 
didn’t you? You were at college to- 
gether. You knew about her and me, 
too, didn’t you? You knew from the 
beginning? And that was why you went 


after me, deliberately, to spite her 


GILLIAN: No, not to spite her 


sHEP: Why, then? 


GILLIAN: Because I wanted you 


sHEP: Because you were in love 


me? 


GILLIAN: How could I be in love 


you? I didn’t know you. 


sHEP: Are you in love with me now? 
Silence) Well? 

GILLIAN: (After a moment, evasively 

I'm more in love with you than I’ve ever 


been with anyone 


sHeEP: Can you be in love, at all? Can 


you? 


GILLIAN: I don’t know. I never have, 
but then I've never felt about any- 
one as I do about you, either. (Turns 
to him) How does one tell if one’s in 


love? 


sHEeP: One knows 
GILLIAN: But how? 


sHEP: (Slowly) Could you go on with- 
I think that’s the best test. If 


I wasn’t there? 


out me? 
Could you? 
GILLIAN: I'd have to, wouldn't I? 

suep: And there's the answer. (He 


turns away 
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GILLIAN: (Follows him) But wouldn't I? 
SHEP: Maybe. But you shouldn't feel 
that you could. Why do you think it’s 
hitting me the way it is? To find out the 
whole thing was a frame-up —- of what- 
ever kind — to find that you just haven't 
been there, the whole time? 


GILLIAN: (Turning away, deeply un- 
happy) I don’t think I knew. (Sits on 
Ottoman.) 


SHEP: Knew what? 
GILLIAN: What I was doing. That it 


would be like this. I’m sorry. (She puts 
her hand to her head 


SHEP: (Angrily) That’s great. And you 
needn't pretend to cry. Because you can’t 
do that, either, if I remember rightly. 

GILLIAN: (Angrily) I’m not crying. 
(Then, with realization) Oh, so you 


believe it, now. 


sHEP: No, I don’t believe a word of it. 
Not a Goddamned word. (A pause) Can 
you take off spells that you put on? Be- 
cause I think you'd better. 


GILLIAN: (Urgently) No, no, I wouldn't 
do that. No, I won't! 1 won't! 


SHEP: (Again, after a pause) Okay! 
He goes to the door, picking up his 


coat. 
GILLIAN: Where are you going? 


sHEP: I don’t know, but I’m getting the 
hell out of here. For good and all! 


GILLIAN: No, no, you can’t. 


sHEP: Oh, yes, I can! I don’t know 
how one deals with witches, but don’t 
think, because you put a spell on me, 
that I’m coming back. Because I’m not 
Ever. (He goes out, slamming the door. 


GILLIAN: (Urgently, moving forward 
Shep! (Then she stops) The spell! He'll 
have to come back. (The front door is 
heard to slam) Won't he? (She starts 
to the window. Then, suddenly, the door 
bursts open, and sHeEP breaks in again. 
He looks wild and utterly bewildered. 
He takes one step forward, and then 
freezes, staring at GILLIAN.) 


sHEP: (After a second — and as though 
struggling) NO! No! Good God, No! 
He retreats slowly, as though fighting 
conflicting forces, and as though his feet 
were in glue) No! No!! No!!! (He man- 
ages to exit and to slam the door again. 


CURTAIN 
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ACT THREE 


Scene | 


The scene is the same, later on that 
night. The mask, which was on the wall, 
is now broken into two pieces, lying on 
the chair and on the floor. 


GILLIAN sits in the window-seat, staring 
out into the street, lighted only by the 
street-lamp. 


After a moment, Nicky enters, silently 
He sees the broken fragments of the 
mask, and registers them. Then he steps 


forward. 


(Gaily) Ah, a dull moment 
around here! 


NICKY: 


GILLIAN: Nicky, 


(Rising and turning 
how did you get in? 


Don’t ask silly 
Through the door. Where’s Shep? 


NICKY: questions. 


GILLIAN: Out some place. 


nicky: You two haven’t had a quarrel, 
or anything, have you? 


GILLIAN: (Coldly 
Just a visitor. Thank you, Nicky. 


No, not a quarrel 


(Picking up the pieces of the 
mask) Say, what’s this? Goodness, some- 


NICKY: 


one’s been careless. 
GILLIAN: No one has been careless 


nicky: What a pity it got broken! It 
would come in so handy right now. 
Don’t tell me Shep broke this. 


GILLIAN: 
did it. 


You know perfectly well who 


Nicky: Yes, you. But was it in reform 
or anger? Not just because Shep walked 


out on you? 
GILLIAN: Nicky, you’ve seen him. Where? 


nicky: At Sid’s place. He came straight 
there from you. (GILLIAN is already half- 
way to the telephone) Oh, it’s no good 
your calling him. He isn’t there now. 


GILLIAN: Where is he? 


nicky: Well, that, I’m afraid I can’t 
tell you. 


GILLIAN: He’s not with Merle? He’s not 
thinking of Merle, is he? 


nicky: No, but I think he thinks he 
ought to be. After all, maybe he’s still 
in love with her, underneath. 


GILLIAN: Don’t think I haven't thought 
of that. I’ve been sitting here battling 
with the temptation to take the spell 
off. That’s when I broke the mask. Oh, 


but if I leave things as they are, he'll 
still love me, and loathe me for it 


nicky: Yes, I don’t think it was very 
smart of you to tell him all about the 
spell. Don’t you know what it always 
says on love potions? * Shake well, and 


don’t tell.” 


GILLIAN: (Not listening) This is what 
happens to you. You think you’re getting 
away with something, and you forfeit 
almost everything. You end up in a lit- 
tle world of separateness from everyone. 
That's what I’ve found out. (There is a 
Who's that? It can’t 
The knock 
‘ repeated. NiCKY opens the door. sHEP 
Shep! 


knock on the door 
be Shep. Shep’s got his key 


outside 


sHEP: (In doorway) Nicky, I want to 
talk to Gillian. Alone. Will you clear 
out? It won’t take more than a couple 


of minutes. 


nicky: Sure. Sure. [ll go and get a 
pack of cigarettes around the corner 
He takes his coat over his arm and 


goes. 


GILLIAN: (Urgently, as soon as the door 


is closed) Shep, won't you please... ? 


SHEP: (Interrupting firmly) Listen to 
me. I’ve got something to say, and I 
want to say it fast. I don’t want to be 
here. And I wouldn’t be, only I was told 
I had to, so here I am Pause) For 
your information, I’ve been to see Mrs. 


de Pass. 


GILLIAN: 
What for? 


( Appalled Oh, no! Why? 


sHEP: For a hair of the dog that bit 
me! After listening to Redlitch and to 
Nicky, they convinced me that there 
might be just a. shred of truth in all this 
stuff of yours, so I thought I’d take a 
fling at the full treatment. I'd heard 
quite a lot about this de Pass dame from 
all of you, so I got Redlitch to take me 
up there. 


GILLIAN: (Aghast) Not to get her tc 
take my spell off? Oh, no! 


sHEP: (Roughly) What the hell else? 


GILLIAN: And — did she? Shep, did she? 


sHEP: Sure, she did. For whatever. it 


was worth 


GILLIAN: How? 


sHeP: With a whole lot of hocus-pocus 


and a very dirty old parrot. From what 
I've seen, it’s a lot more complicated to 
take a spell off than to put one on 


Bitterly 


Pause) And how do you feel now? 


GILLIAN: It would be. For her 


sHeP: I don't feel anything, except God- 


damned mad. 
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At me? 


GILLIAN 


suep: At the whole business. And at 
myself for 


hat in hand, to a crummy joint like that 


getting into it. Going up 


learn a little poen 
ina am, and No, 
bag It’s ston 


imiliating! 


GILLIAN Ashan I know. Don't 


tell me 


SHE! Ignoring her To say nothing 
of being out a hell of a lot of dough, 


into the bargain 


GILLIAN: Why, what did she charge you? 
SHEP: Plenty 
GILLIAN: How much? 


sueP: I don’t want to go into it. Any 
of it. The only reason that I came was 
that she said the’ thing wouldn't be com- 


plete until I'd seen you and told you 


GILLIAN Bitterly That was nice of 


her. To make that a condition 


sHEP: Well, now I have, and I can get 
out of here. (He starts to go, then stops 
And, by the way, she’s fixed it so you 


can’t undo this one 


GILLIAN Incensed) And how did she 
do that 


> 


sHEP: How would I know? She pre- 
tended it was something she put into 


that disgusting mess she made me drink 


GILLIAN: I never heard such rubbish in 
all my life. For her to think that she 
could stop me like that. Oh, it’s all right 
I'll let you go 


sHEeP: You're damned right you will 


GILLIAN: But don’t think that decision is 


due to anything she did 


sHeP: We won't go into it any of it 


I've said what I had to say 


GILLIAN With a What about 


Merle? 
sHEP: What about 


MLLIAN: Are you going back to her 


she'll have you 


sHEP: Right now the only thing I’m 
going to do is to get a couple of stiff 
drinks under my belt, and knock myself 
out. Forget the whole business if I can 


. I'll say good night 


GILLIAN Faintly) You mean good- 


bye? 
sHeP: Yes, I mean good-bye 
I'll never sec 


GILLIAN Staring at him 


you again 


sHEP: I wouldn’t know what for. (He 


turns and goes. Offstage, NICKY'S 


can be heard 


nicky: (Off) All through? (snep doe 


not answer. NICKY comes in. Sunnily 


Well? What cooks? 


GILLIAN: You knew that’s where he was 


nicky: Yes, dear 


GILLIAN: That was your bright idea 


nicky: No, darling, it was his. All his 
He got Sid to call her up 


GILLIAN: (With sudden revulsion) Oh, 
it’s revolting! His getting mixed up with 
it. Going to see her. He’s too good for 
that sort of thing 


NIcKY: (Protesting) Now, wait a min- 


ute 


GILLIAN: He is. It’s cheapening to him 
Scrabbling about in the gutters of the 
supernatural with Mrs. de Pass 


Nicky: (JInsinuatingly) Are you going 
to let her get away with it? Come on 
back to us, where you belong. Come to 
Natalie’s party with me. (There is a tap 
on the door. He opens it. Miss HOLROYD 


enters 


Miss HOLROYD: Gillian, I've got Mr 


Redlitch outside 


GILLIAN: Since when do you know Red- 
litch ? 


We met tonight at Mrs 
de Pass’. And then we left together when 


MISS HOLROYD 


Shep —- went in. Will you see him? Just 


for a minute. It’s important 
GILLIAN: I can’t see anyone now 


MISS HOLROYD: Yes, but you see, it’s 
about Shep and Mrs. de Pass. Mr. Red- 
litch is afraid you may be holding it 


against him 


GILLIAN: (Turning slowly, letting her 
distress take itself out in anger) Oh, 
yes he took Shep up there, didn’t he? 


All nght. I'll see him 


Miss HOLROYD: I don’t think you should 


be cross with him, darling 


GILLIAN: (Coldly) Don't you? Bring hin 


in, (MISS HOLROYD goes out.) 


Boy, will he need a drink! (He 


goes into the kitchen. Miss HOLROYD 


NICKY 


comes back, followed by rEDLITCH 


REDLITCH Very conciliatory Good 
evening, Miss Holroyd. It’s very nice of 


you to see me like this 


GILLIAN: It’s you I have to thank for 


taking Shep up to Mrs. de Pass’, isn't 
it, Mr. Redlitch? 
cured of me. 


Taking him to be 


REDLITCH: Qh, it wasn’t that, Miss 
Holroyd. 


GILLIAN: What was it, then? 


REDLITGH: Well, it was—-to put him 
back to where he was when he first met 
you. You know, like in Shakespeare . 

“Be as thou wast wont to be See as 
thou wast wont to see.” Midsummer 
Nights’ Dream, when they take off the 


power of the flower, and . 


GILLIAN: (Finishing for him) And Ti- 
tania falls out of love with the ass 


Thank you for the comparison. 


REDLITCH: Oh Yes, I guess that 


was putting my foot in it. (NICKY re- 
turns from the kitchen, with a straight 
bourbon which he silently hands rep- 
LitcH, who downs it hastily) But — but 
what I want to explain is—J couldn't 
help myself. I figured at the time that 


you mightn’t altogether like it . 


GILLIAN: Oh, you did? Well, that was 
smart of you. 


REDLITCH: And then when your aunt 
here told me you'd always had a hate on 
old Bianca 


GILLIAN: Bianca? 


REDLITCH: Mrs. de Pass.. Well, when I 
heard that—that you'd always been 
rivals, so to speak . 

GILLIAN: (Furious) We've never been 
rivals. That third-rate, vulgar, self-adver- 


tising, mail-order sorceress 


nicky: Hey, take it easy, darling. She's 
about the best in the business. 


GILLIAN: (Interrupting) It’s people like 
her who make me wish we had the 
Inquisition back again. Do you know 
what she made him do? She made him 
come down here and tell me. Tell me 
what she’d done. Told him it was part 
of it 


MISS HOLROYD: Well, maybe it is, dear 


GILLIAN: Not for anyone who knows 
their business. She can’t be as bad at it 
as that. No, that was just to crow 


over me 


REDLITCH: Look, Miss Holroyd, I don’t 
know anything about that side of it. But 
I know you're no slouch yourself when it 
comes to revenge and that sort of thing 
I don’t want you to take it out on me 
It was Shep’s idea, the whole thing. All 
I did was take him there. 


GILLIAN: And now you're afraid of the 


consequences 


REDLITCH: Well, only from you 


mean 
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GILLIAN: You might go to the local 
Book and Candle. 


Rosalind Russell and Joseph Leon 


GILLIAN: Why don’t you ask Mrs. de 
Pass to protect you, if you think so 
highly of her? I’m sure she wouldn't 
consider a little thing like rendering me 
impotent beyond her powers. Or you 
might go to the local minister and get 
with Bell, Book and 


me exorcised 
Candle 


REDLITCH: Now listen, don’t get mad 
I haven't done anything, except what I 


was asked to do! 


GILLIAN: Suppose you'd been askeil to 
commit a murder. Or introduce someone 
to a murderer, who'd do the job for the 
Yes, what does she charge 


for a little chore like this? 


sum of 


MISS HOLROYD varies her 


Well, she 


prices, dear. According to people's 


means. She asked me about Shep . 


GILLIAN: And what did you tell her? 
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minister and get me exorcised — with Bell, 


MISS HOLROYD: I told her I thought he 
was quite well off. You see, I'd seen 
his bank book, and letters from his 
broker 


nicKY: What did that set him back? 


MISS HOLROYD: She said she was going 
to ask five thousand dollars 


GILLIAN: What? 


MISS HOLROYD: Well, I thought it was 
a little high, but she did point out that 

supposing you and he had been mar 
ried, it would cost him a lot more than 


that to get divorced 


GILLIAN: Another pretty comparison 


REDLITCH: Look, Miss Holroyd, I don't 
want to intrude on you and your hour 
of grief, but put yourself in my place 


GILLIAN: I'd rather not, Mr. Redlitch 


But don’t worry, I won’t do anything 
to you. 


REDLITCH: Gee, that’s swell of you, Miss 
Holroyd. Thank you, thank you. And — 
just one thing more. About the book. 
Nicky said you'd sort of put a stop- 


per on it. 
GILLIAN: Yes, I did 


Well, don’t you think I 


mean, now that Shep’s not 


REDLITCH: 
don’t you 
think you might I mean well, sort 
Hastily) Oh, I don’t 


naturally. But some 


of release it? 
mean right now 
time when you've nothing else on your 
mind. . . If you could just flip that 
off 


Redlitch, 


don’t you think from now on that you'd 


GILLIAN: (Breaking in) Mr 


better stay clear of this kind of thing? 
I don’t think you’ve got the tempera- 
ment for it. Or the nerve, apparently; 


REDLITCH: Maybe you're right. I only 
meant 


GILLIAN: Mr. Redlitch go away! 


And thanks a 
lot, anyway. Good-bye. Good-bye, Miss 


Holroyd. 


REDLITCH: Oh, sure, sure 


MISS HOLROYD: Good-bye. It was so nix 
Intimately) Tl 
try and talk Gillian around about the 
book 


meeting you. And 


REDLITCH: Yeah, but — don’t upset hex 


It’s not worth it. Good-bye He goes 


hurriedly. 


nicky: Well, darling, how do you feel 
now? 


GILLIAN: 


Feel? 


Inarticulate with rage) Feel? 


nicky: Feel like coming to Natalie’s 


) 


party with me 


GILLIAN: Maybe. But I’ve got a little 
job to do here first 


nicky: Old Bianca? (She nods griml) 


MISS HOLROYD: You know, you're wrong 
about her, Gillian. She was very nice 


about you tonight. She really was 


GILLIAN: Yes, I'm sure she was. “Dear 
Gillian, I'm so fond of her. Just an 
amateur, of course, but really quite gifted 


in her way.” Wasn't that it? 


MISS HOLROYD Well, sort of 
But 


GILLIAN: Amateur. I'll show her 


nicky: That's my litth 


GILLIAN: She and her five thousand dol- 
lars. With her potions and her . I 


wondered why he said it tasted bad. I 
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suppose she thought if it didn’t, 
wouldn't feel that he was getting 
money's worth. It must have tasted 


volting for that 


nicKY: Maybe she gave him a candy, 
after 


GILLIAN: It'll cost her a ' ut more than 
five thousand to get out of what I'll do 
to her. She’s got a lot of valuable Chi- 
nese rugs, you once told me. And that 
mink coat! Well, we'll start with some 
moths! 


MISS HOLROYD: Gillian, you mustn't! 


there’s Merle, 


too. (Furiousi “Be as thou wast wont 


GILLIAN: Come to that 
to be.” And how was that? In love with 
Merle Kittredge. No. She's not going 
to get him back. Not if I have any- 
thing to do with it. Where’s Pyewacket? 
She opens the kitchen door and call 

Pye ye Pyewacket? Pye, where are 


you? ’ ‘ int kitchen 


MISS HOLROYD e never seen her like 
this before 


Yes, but don't stop 


Returning) He's not there 


MISS HOLROYD: Well, then, darling, why 
don‘t you wait and think it over till the 


morning ? 


GILLIAN an do without him She 
h from behind 


Let’s see what 


Ss HOLROYD: Darling, you 
moths in 


the building 


Think of the other peopl 


nicky: Think of the moths! 


GILLIAN: Muttering 
Where's that stuff I 


MISS HOLROYD: And Merl What 


are you going to do to her? Why don't 


you transport her somewhere 


And have Shep 
after her 


MISS HOLROYD: Then make her fall in 
love with someone else. Someone very 


garbag 


unsuitabl 1 in The 


maybt 


Here. H 


for ar opportur 


methir 
Now, what 
MISS HO! 


belonging 


> I've 


MISS HOLROYD: To Mrs. de Pass 
got her picture upstairs. But I don’t 


think I should let you use that 


GILLIAN: I can write her name, and usé 
that. That'll do. It'll also do for Miss 


Poison-Pen, too! 


nicKY: This is a double-header. Quite 


a comeback you're staging. 


MISS HOLROYD: Gillian, please, daz 


ling 


GILLIAN: Auntie, if you don’t like it, you 


don’t bave to stay. 


nicky: Ah, let her see 


GILLIAN: Well, then, she must 
quiet. (Writing) Bianca— eh? Has sh 


any middle name? 


MISS HOLROYD: I think it’s Flo. 
GILLIAN: (Writing) Bianca Flo. de Pass 
Good. (She gets another sheet) Merl 
Emily Kittredge. Funny I should remem- 
ber that it’s Emily. 


nicky: Things do come back when 


they’re needed. 


There. Put out the lights 
He puts out all lights. The scene 


GILLIAN 
Nicky 
is now a repeat of the summoning « 


Auntie, the big 
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ash tray 


MISS HOLROYD: 


Here 


Timidly proffering it 


GILLIAN: Good. (She settles. Crumple 
the two papers into the ash tray. Takes a 
pinch of herbs from the bottle and sprin- 
kles them into the ash tray with the 


paper Zaitux, Zorami, 
Elastot . Got a match? (Nicky 


She mutter 


produces some. She strikes a match, ap- 
the contents of the ash tray. 

putters and goes out) Damn. Give 

me another. (She strikes another match 


Same result) It won't light 


NICKY The stuff must be old, or some 
thing 


The paper 


wont 


Maybe the ash tray is 


HOLROYD 


That wouldn’t make any dif 
I'll use the whole book this tin 
es another match, then throu 
of matches into the tray and 
lighted match. Again it sput 
That's strange 


re out 


with a sudden knowledge 


She switches on the light 


GILLIAN: We're not going on with this 


nicKY: Why not? 
GILLIAN: I’ve changed my mind. 
nicky: But, Gill . 


GILLIAN: (More firmly) I’ve changed 


my mind. 
There’s nothing 


NICKY: Suspicious 


wrong, is there? 


GILLIAN: No, no, of course not. You'd 
better go to your party, Nicky, I'll join 
you later. Nothing further is going to 
happen here tonight. 


nicky: Say, something really is wrong 


> 


You haven't been defrosted, have you 


GILLIAN: No, of course not. 
nicKY: Show me. Prove that. 


GILLIAN: (Moving away) Y'll do no such 


thing. I’m tired. 


NICKY: (After a pause) So, it is true, 
after all? The old wives’ tales are truc 
Well, well, well! Let me hear from you 
some time, Gill. When you're feeling 


? 


better, maybe? Good night. (He goes 


out. 
MISS HOLROYD: (Rises) Gill, what is it? 


GILLIAN: Returning) Auntie —it ts 


true. 


MISS HOLROYD: You mean-— you have 
lost your powers? You've fallen in love? 


GILLIAN: I guess so. I guess it’s hap- 
pened to me. 


MISS HOLROYD: With Shep, you mean? 


GILLIAN: (Angrily) Who else? 


MISS HOLROYD: Oh, but, darling now 


now 


GILLIAN: Yes, it’s a fine time, isn’t it? 


I've been coming down with it all eve- 
ning. Only, I just didn’t know what it 
was. Well, that’s that. I guess I’m 


through. Through as a witch, anyway 


MISS HOLROYD: Gillian, what is love 
like? You know, I've never had it. Is 


it wonderful ? 


GILLIAN: No it's awful! (She bursts 


nto tears 
MISS HOLROYD: Oh, darling! Tears 
Real tears 


GILLIAN: (Weeping) Yes, and to think 
I've always envied people who could 

! It feels horrible! (The tears turn 
nto floods) Oh, Auntie, I don’t want 
to be human now! (She sobs in miss 
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Scene 2 


Two months later. 


Afternoon. All the objects savoring of 
witchcraft have been removed. 


When the curtain rises, Nicky is discov- 
ered, trying to pour himself a drink at 
the liquor console. He finds the whiskey 
bottle almost empty. He pours the last 
dregs from it, then tries the door of the 
console. It is locked. He snaps his fingers 
at it four times, tries it again, and it 
opens. He takes out a fresh bottle of 
Scotch and pours himself a drink. The 
buzzer sounds, and he answers it. 


nicky: Hello? 


MISS HOLROYD’s voice: Is that Nicky? 
It’s Aunt Queenie. 


nicky: Come on in. (He buzzes her in, 
takes swallow of drink, and then opens 
the door. MISS HOLROYD comes in, in a 
breathless fluster. ) 


MISS HOLROYD: Nicky, dear — how nice 
She kisses him) It’s been such ages 
Oh, I’m exhausted. Really, the traffic 


You must teach me how to handle that 


nicky: Yes, it’s made you so late, I 


can’t stay. 


MISS HOLROYD: (Urgently) You must 
stay till Gillian gets here. That’s why I 
got you here. You two can’t go on this 


way. Especially when she’s so unhappy 


nicky: Is she still in love with Shep? 


MISS HOLROYD: Yes, and he hasn’t set 
foot in this building since that night. 


nicky: What does Gill do with herself 


these days, anyway? 


MISS HOLROYD: Well, she has a job. 
nicky: A job? 


MISS HOLROYD: She goes to the movies. 
At first, she just went because they were 
a good place to cry in. And she said, too, 
that if she was going to start having 
human emotions, she’d better learn some- 
thing about them. 


nicky: From the movies. 


MISS HOLROYD: And then one day she 
met a lady there whose job was seeing 
movies, and she asked Gillian if she'd 
like to do it, too. Gill sees two double 
features a day, and then reports on 


them. Writes them up in the evening 


nicky: Wouldn’t she rather be dead? 


MISS HOLROYD: Nicky, you mustn't 
say things like that. You must be kind 


nicky: Auntie, how can you, a self- 
respecting witch, say that? 
MISS HOLROYD: Nicky, I don’t want 
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to scold you today, not about anything, 
bgt ever since your book died you've 


been very discourteous to Sidney 


nicky: Sidney? 


MISS HOLROYD: Coyly You know 


Mr. Redlitch. 


NICKY: Amused) Hey, since when? 


MISS HOLROYD: As before) Oh, quite 
a little while. We have dinner 


Wednesday 


every 


nicky: I didn’t mean to be discourte- 
ous, but things have been pretty slim 
for me GILLIAN enters. She wears hat 


and coat 


GILLIAN: Auntie! Nicky! Oh, how nice. 
I haven’t seen you since well, not 


since. What brought you here? 


nicky: I just thought I'd come 
around, and say hello. Or, rather, Aunt 


Queenie thought so 


GILLIAN: Oh, well, lovely. Come and 


sit down 


nicky: Look, I can’t, today 


GILLIAN: Oh, just for a little. Won't 


you? Please, Nicky, please stay. 


nicky: I'm late as it is. I’ve got a 
date with Natalie. I'll come back some 


other time. I really will. How’s Pye- 


wacket? 


GILLIAN: He ran away. 


NIcKY: Because of . . .? 


GILLIAN: I guess so. 


nicky: Nothing for him to do around 
here any more? (He looks at her) You 
know, Gill, you look different. I don’t 
know how, exactly, but 


GILLIAN: Better or worse? 


nicKY: That depends upon your taste, 


I guess. Good-bye, Gill. Good-bye, 


Auntie. (He goes. 


MISS HOLROYD: What did you see this 


afternoon, dear? 


GILLIAN: I didn’t stay. They were two 
comedies. (She starts to pace. 


MISS HOLROYD: You're very nervous. 


(With a 
Shep’s upstairs! 


GILLIAN: sudden intensity 


Auntie 


MISS HOLROYD: Oh, darling, how do 
you know? 


GILLIAN: I saw him at his window. 
Just a flash of him. 


MISS HOLROYD: Did he see you? 


GILLIAN: I don’t know. I’m _ afraid 


he may have. 


MISS HOLROYD: Not atraid! 


thankful that 
that I’ve 


not bumped into him. And now, the 


GILLIAN: I’ve been so 


he’s not been in the place 


feeling that he’s just up there is more 
than I can stand. Let’s not have dinner 
here. (Panicking) Let's go out. Let’s 


go out right now! 


Firmly I wish I 
Then we could tell 
About 


your accident. And what caused it 


MISS HOLROYD: 
could summon him 


him what’s happened to you 


GILLIAN: Tell him? I'd go to any 


lengths to stop his finding out. 
MISS HOLROYD: But, darling, why? 


called 


They're new emo- 


GILLIAN: Something pride, I 
guess. Or shame 

tions to me. Or else they're very old 
ones, in reverse. The other side of the 
coin. (There is a knock on the door. She 


retreats a step, startled 


MISS HOLROYD: Oh, it’s him Cor- 
recting herself) It’s he! 


Distracted It can’t be! 
Open the 


GILLIAN: 
Help me. door, but don’t 
leave me. Promise The knock is re- 
peated. MISS HOLROYD goes to the door. 
She opens it. suep is standing outside. 


He carries a suitcase 
sHEP: Hello. 
MISS HOLROYD: Hello, Shep 


sHEP: (To GILLIAN) Are you busy, or 


could I see you for a moment? 


GILLIAN: I have Aunt Queenie here. 


MISS HOLROYD: (To cGiLtttIAN) Darling, 
I'm going to run along. I have a dinner 


engagement. 
GILLIAN: But I thought we 


MISS HOLROYD: No, darling. I forgot 
to tell you. But I'll call you. Later 
See? Good-bye, She Pp It’s so lovely 
you dropped in! (She goes. 

SHEP: I’m afraid Miss Hoyroyd has 
the wrong idea of what I came here 


for. This isn’t a friendly visit. 
GILLIAN: I didn’t imagine it was. 


sHEP: I’m leaving for Europe and I 
came down here to get some things I 


needed. (Indignantly) I’ve only just dis- 


covered that I still have an apartment 


here. I told my secretary right after 
that night—-to move me the hell out of 
here and never mention the place to me 
again. (Belatedly) 1 don’t mean to be 


offensive 
GILLIAN: I understand 
sHEP: Today I found my stuff is not 


in storage at all. I’m stuck with this 
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place. No sublet. You can’t expect me 
co believe nowadays there are suddenly 
no tenants to be had. I see your hand 
in this, and I don’t intend to put up 


with it 
dont 


" “ 
You know damn well what 


done. Fixe it that way 


What did th 


your secretary 


GILLIAN 


agents tell 


I don’t know what they told 
I didn’t let her get that far. I 
nd to deal with this, myself 


GILLIAN You mean deal with me 


I can’t do anything about it 
sHeP: You mean, you won't 


GILLIAN: If it will end this interview 


I'll accept that 


sHEP: But I won't accept it. This is 
sheer vindictiveness. Trying to hold me 


here 


GILLIAN t ng out And I won't 
accept that. The whole thing is in your 
lease, as you could have found out if 
you'd been willing to look or listen, 
instead of jumping to insane conclusions 
The owner here won't let me give a 
sublet clause And if you think I fixed 
that, in some way other, I'll dispel 
that illusion, too jon t you nl 
this house. I'd far rather you were out 
of it. And Ill make that clear by can- 


celing your lease, if that will suit you 
sHEP: You will? 

GILLIAN: Gladly 
sHEP: Done 
GILLIAN: Good 
sHEP: Fine! 
Finished! 


GILLIAN 


SHE! Giancin 


What is 


GILLIAN: 


SHEE I was just wondering if my 


secretary would still be in the office 
GILLIAN: Do you want to call and see? 


sHEP: (Eying the telephone, half-humor- 
ously) On this phone 


GILLIAN: Well, if you prefer not to 


sHEP: It’s not my favorite telephon 
But I'll take a chance He goes to it 


mda daiais I'm sorry Isgot sore 


GILLIAN: I did, too 


SHEP i; ing friendli How have 


you been? 


GILLIAN: (Doing likewise) Fine. And 


you? 
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sHEeP: Fine. How's Pyewacket? 


GILLIAN: He (She checks herself) He's 
fine 


HEP: Keeping busy? 


> 


GILLIAN: Him or me 


sHEeP: Both of you He answers the 
Hello Miss Bishop? I'm 
sorry I flew off the handle. I'm at Miss 
Holroyd’s apartment. I've 


phone 


arranged t& 
cancel the lease. Will you look after it 

I won't be in the office in the morning, 
so why don't I leave the key here 

With Miss Holroyd 
it from her To omian) Is that all 
right? 


Then you can geet 


GILLIAN: Certainly 


SHEP Into phone) Okay, then. What 
rent? W ell, haven't you been 

Well, why not? All right. All right. I'll 
deal with it. Good-bye He hangs up 
I gather I owe you some rent. Thre 


months, to be exact 

GILLIAN: No. No, you don’t 

sHEP: Why not? 

GILLIAN: I owe you far more than that 
sHEP: What do you owe me? 


GILLIAN: Well five 


thousand dollars 


anyway 
sHep: Huh? 


GILLIAN That Mrs. de Pass charg: 


you That was outrageous 


sHep: I thought it was a bit excessive, 
myself. But I'd nothing to compare it 
with 


GILLIAN: I wish that I could pay it. I 


ought to, I know. But I can’t 


sHePp: I don’t see that it’s your re 
But thanks for thinking of 
it. Do you mind if I leave a note for 


sponsibility 


my secretary? She’s terribly dumb 


GILLIAN: How is it 


how’s Merle? 


Very tentatively 
going? I mean 


sHEep: (After a tiny pause) She’s fine 


I guess. 


GILLIAN: You 
back to her? 


guess? Didn't you 
Or was that spoiled? 


SHEP Unwillingly) No, 1 went back 
to her 


GILLIAN: Then what did happen. I’m 
sorry to be inquisitive, but it has been 
rather like not knowing the end of a 


movie 


sHep: Yes, I can see that. Well, I went 


back, but it didn’t work 


GILLIAN: Because of me? What did you 
tell her about me? 


sueP: Nothing 


GILLIAN: Didn’t she want to know? How 


you had come to leave her? 

sHepr: Yes, but I wouldn't go into it 
Beyond the fact that I'd been well 
‘bewitched” was the word I used. I 
didn’t say I meant it literally. And 
then — something happened. Something 
she had done. I can’t tell you what, 


but it finished things 


> 


GILLIAN: It wasn’t a letter? An anony- 


mous letter, was it? 


What makes you ask 
that? Was it a habit of hers? 


sHePp: (Surprised 


GILLIAN: [I'm afraid it was 


SHEP: Actually, it was a letter she had 
written to my partner while I was 


with you 


GILLIAN: Oh, yes, you said he had been 


acting strangely 
sHep: That was why 


GILLIAN Genuinely) I'm sorry. Very 


sorry 


sHeP: You know, this is odd for you 


What is? 


GILLIAN 


sHep: All this 
You look different, too 


interest. This curiosity 


GILLIAN Scared) How different? 


SHEP I don’t know. But something 
about you. There’s something different 


about this place, too 


GILLIAN: (Hastily) I've changed some 
That's all the 


Eager to end the inter- 


things in the apartment 
difference is. 
leu And look, please, you don’t 
have to stay and be polite 


sHep: Yes, I have a great deal to do 

He makes a move, then stops, 
remembering something) Oh — my key 
He takes a single key from his pocket 
Will you give it to my secretary? (He 


hands it to her 


GILLIAN: (Taking it) Of course. 


sHEP: (Awkwardly) And that reminds 
me. There’s something else. I’ve been 
wondering how I could go about re- 
turning it. (Pause) It’s the key — to 
this apartment. (He takes out his key- 


ring.) 


GILLIAN: (Turning away) Will you ex- 
cuse me for a moment? (She goes swiftly 
into the bedroom. suep looks after her, 
surprised by the suddenness of her exit 
Then he takes the key off the ring 
GILLIAN returns, carrying something in 
her hnad.) 


SHEP: 
Here 


(Holding out the key to her) 
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GILLIAN: (Unwilling to touch it) Put 
t down, will you? (He does so. There 
is a tiny pause. Then, with equal em- 
barrassment) I've been wondering how 


I could go about returning this to you 
sHep: What is it? 

GILLIAN: Your locket 

suHep: I gave you that 


GILLIAN: Under false pretenses. I've felt 
worse about having that, than over any- 
thing. Like a thief, almost. Please take it. 


sHeP: It doesn’t mean that much 


GILLIAN: It does to me. Please. 


sHeP: Very well, then. (He takes it 
Looks at it, then slips it into his pocket 


GILLIAN: I feel better. And now, I think 
I'd like you to go 


sueP: (Slowly) Yes . 
tands, looking at her.) 


» Wehaw » tie 


GILLIAN: Don’t stare at me. Please go 


sHeP: (Continuing to stare) It’s strange 
to look at you like this. The way I see 
you now is like a kind of — doubk 
image. Someone who's completely new 
and strange —and someone I’ve known 
intimately. (With implication) Very in- 
timately. It would be hard to forget 
that. Here, especially. (She turns away.) 


GILLIAN: (With her back to him) Do 
you mind going? 


suep: (Goes to her, turns her around 
to him; she averts her face) Gill 
you're not blushing? 


GILLIAN: I'm only human. 
Rosalind Russell 


= 


Vii 


jie! 


GILLIAN: No, of course I’m not. (She 
struggles to keep her head turned away 


suHep: You're crying, too 


GILLIAN: (Angrily) All right, then. I’m 


crying! 
sHeP: But I thought . 


GILLIAN: You thought we couldn't 


> 


didn’t you? Well, you were wrong! 


suHep: (Slowly) Are you quite sure of 
that? 


GILLIAN: Quite sure 


sHeP: Well, I’m not! You're different 
You’re completely different. Why? 


GILLIAN: What does it matter? 


sHeP: It matters to me. One hell of 
a lot! Tell me are you not one, 
any more? Is that it? Is it? I’ve got to 
know. 


GILLIAN: (Turning, violently) All right, 
then. I have lost my powers. Now you 
do know. I guess you're entitled to that 
much satisfaction. And now will you 


please leave me alone? 


suHep: (After a beat, quietly) How did 
you lose them? 
GILLIAN: They just — went. 
sHeP: Is that apt to happen? 
GILLIAN: 


Shortly) Under certain cir- 


cumstances 
sHeP: What circumstances? 


GILLIAN: There are all kinds 


SHEP: Forcibly No, there’s only one 
way. It was in that book of Redlitch’s 


Redlitch doesn’t know any- 


thing about it 


GILLIAN: 


sHEP: But Nicky does 


write it 


And he helpe d 


GILLIAN: (Desperately 


ever had any regard for me, 


Shep, if you've 
please go 
now What's the point in going on at 


me like this? 


SHEP (Slowly Because something 
has been happening since I came into 
I want to be sure that it’s 
She looks 


meaning. Her 


this room 
the real thing this time 
up at him, getting hi 
face begins to shine with an incredulous 
rapture. sHEP smiles, then moves) I will 
go now He picks up his hat and 
uitcase. She stands staring at him, be- 
wildered, dazed. He comes back into 
the room) And maybe I won’t go to 
- just yet. I'd like to give those 
images a chance to blend 


Europe 
Smiling, 
teasingly) I suppose you have some idea 


of what I’m talking about? 


GILLIAN Slowly I think so. It’s 
} 


been happening to me, too for such 


1 long time 


sHEP: (Gently, smilingly) It h 


GILLIAN In a sn 


human! 


He sets down the 

in the same spot as at 
first scene of Act One 
fore, they move toward each 


ing in each other’s arms 
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A Lucullan feast, 


an omnium gatherum, 
a gallimaufry, 
and a very swell book 
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Edited by CHARLES ANGOFF 


This enormous volume brings back 
into print the best from many of 
George Jean Nathan's almost three 
dozen books. Here is Nathan the dean 
of American theatrical critics, Nathan 
the authority on: 
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George Jean Nathan 


continued from page 19) 


with the free views on sex held by the 
younger generation as opposed to the 
more conventional attitude of their eld 
ers. And the embroidery continued with 
a similar stereotyped ferocity 

The writing was even more out of the 
old theatrical copybook and the dia- 
logue in general sounded like a conven- 
tion of novice pulp writers. Every cliché 
known to train-butcher magazine fiction 
swept through the script and adding to 
the evening’s megrims was the author’ 
muddled analysis of his business-man 
hero’s psychic dilemma. Thus, in a 
dreamed trial scene played behind the 
scrim, it was argued that his troubl 
stemmed from the fact that he had never 
used his brain or his heart, which was 
somehow puzzling to anyone in the audi- 
ence still awake since the whole play was 
based on the character's overuse of his 
heart. And furthering the comprehensive 
perplexity was an intricate turntabl 
stage which, because of its unavoidable 
restriction of the settings, had the well 
to-do family apparently dining in the 
kitchen of their house and going to bed 
in what looked like a shabby two-by-four 


slum room 


Sidney Blackmer, who was so credit 
able in Come Back, Little Sheba, played 
the leading role in a single, torch-song 
key and with a fixed facial gloom that lent 
him the appearance of a man suffering 
less from romantic disappointment and 
disillusion than from the aftereffects of 
too much aureomycin. Carol Goodner’s 
wife and mother indicated the actress 
evident great admiration of Gertrude 
Lawrence. The voung people acted by 
Douglas Watson, Patricia Benoit, Bethel 
Leslie and Conrad Janis, the last two in 
particular and the last in double particu 
lar, came off well. But all to no avail 
The script, a conclave of platitudes and 
Ste ncils, was too mut h for them, let alone 
their auditors, and the play closed down 


after four showings 


At Considerable Savings 


Thousands of Librarians and bar- 
gain-wise book buyers regularly re- 
ceive our famous lists. Literature, 
arts, drama, history, biography, 
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Horseless Western 


, atte Foote’s The Chase 
is a projected suspense melodrama with 
no arrow in its quiver. Treating of the 
vengeful pursuit by a vicious killer, es- 
caped from jail, of the sheriff who he 
believes has been hounding him, its in- 
tent is to generate a nervous excitement 
in an audience whereas its accomplish- 
ment is rather only to generate in it a 
restlessness and apathy. The failure is to 
be accounted for on three grounds. The 
first is that the play is talked out of any 
quiver by the excessively voluble charac- 
ters gathered together in the sheriff's 
office and that the main instrument of 
suspense, the killer, though anticipated 
imminently to make his appearance, 
seems to be occupied, despite his threats 
to pot the sheriff, either in making auto- 
mobile trips in the countryside beyond 
the stage or in hiding out somewhere in 
the neighborhood bushes. The second is 
the intermittent incorporation into the 
play of ethical discourses on the right of 
man to take the law into his own hands 
at the expense of constituted authority, 
which horn into and destroy what small 
And the 
third is a constant, monotonous repeti- 
tion of dialogue and episode that gives 
the whole the air of a metronome looking 
Add to this the 
kind of writing that figures in screen 


measure of suspense there is. 


at itself in a mirror 


Westerns and the spiceless flavor of the 
evening is obvious. 


John Hodiak had the role of the manly 
sheriff and delivered himself of one of 
those ~»erformances commonly esteemed 
as on the apparent score that 


it in othing approximating acting 
Kim . r 


was expecting a baby and who scarcely 


was his devoted wife who 


assisted any suspense by sitting in a cor- 
ner and knitting tiny garments. Murray 
Hamilton growled ferociously; as_ the 
killer; Nan McFarland looked and acted 
the part of his mother as if the occasion 
were “Mrs. Dane’s Defence”; and Kim 
Stanley was considerably more relevant 
to the picture as his ignorant, unfaithful 
wife. Jose Ferrer directed the play, which 
he also produced, as if it were a Memo- 
rial Day parade on a rainy day held up 
every sixth of a block by stalled traffic 


next month's complete play 
Collette's Gigi 


dramatized by Anita Loos 
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base. Automatic arc control. 


A trim of carbons burns 80 minutes. 


Available with slide projector attachment 
for projecting a clean, sharp, clearly de- 
fined picture even on largest screens. 


TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHTR 
for small theatres, hotels, night clubs, THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPO! ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


h | and colle es “The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
= att 94 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Projects 62 times brighter head spots. Please send free literature on the () Strong Trouper Arc Spotlight; 
Utilizes all the light through most of’ the CD Strong Trouperette incandescent Spotlight. 
spot sizes as contrasted to spotlights which tg oh 
vary spot size solely by irising, thus losing WSS i we 
substantial light. 
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Theatre Off-Broadway 


“We're Off-Broadway and Here We'll 


ITTLE theatre groups spring up 
L like mushrooms in New York 
City wherever there is space and a 
stage. All too frequently, not long 
after they have started, they are 
forced to close. Lack of funds and 
experience, cramped facilities, inade- 
quate publicity and poor selection 
of plays are the main causes of dis- 
aster. An exception to the rule is 
the Loft 


Square in Greenwich Village 


Players at Circle-in-the- 


After weathering almost a year 
and a half at their present intimate 
playhouse — which formerly was a 
Village night club and still resembles 
one, with a bar in the lounge and 
a seating arrangement of tables and 
chairs placed horseshoe-like on three 
sides of the stage this arena thea- 
tre group is becoming an institution 
in downtown Manhattan. 

Two and a half years ago in a 
loft in Manhattan a few young ac- 
tors decided to pool their resources 

talent and capital and build 


their own theatre. After a season at 


Woodstock in the summer of 1950, 
they leased and began operating the 
former Greenwich Village Inn at 5 
Sheridan Square, calling it Circle- 
in-the-Square 

They made it a cooperative or- 
ganization. The director, Jose Quin- 
tero, sometimes checks coats; the 
business manager, Ted Mann, acts 
and the costume designer 
Charles Martinelli, sells tickets ; and 
during intermission all three tend 
bar. The prop staff are frequently 


as usher ; 


the stars of the last production 


The Loft 


presented 


Players have already 


eight consecutive plays 
with twenty-two actors alternating 
the leads and supporting roles. This 
rotation system enables each actor 
to play at least one star part during 
the year 

Chis group is interested in un- 
usual plays— apart from whether 
they have been successful on Broad- 
way. Dark of the Moon, the Loft 
Players’ first 


production, received 


four Off-Broadway awards and won 


Stay” By Aimee Scheff 


the praise of the critics. Giraudoux’s 
The Enchanted, a failure on Broad- 
way, was a success at Circle-in-the- 
Square. Steinbeck’s Burning Bright, 
which closed shortly after it opened 
on Broadway, played to capacity 
Circle. Jacinto 
Benavente’s Nobel Prize play, Bonds 
of Interest, and Federico Garcia 
Lorca’s Yerma followed. The Cir- 
cle’s current play, which opened 
April 24 and will run through June, 
is Tennessee Williams Summer and 
Brooks Atkinson said of it: 
“It is a sensitive, highly personal 
performance. . . . Although this play 
was beautifully enacted uptown four 
years ago at the Music Box, the 
Sheridan Square production is more 


audiences at the 


Smoke. 


intimate and more penetrating.” 
The group’s policy is to run each 

play for two full months, regardless 

of box office receipts, in, the belief 


Jose Quintero, director of Circle-in-the- 
Square, rehearsing his cast in a scene 
from Summer and Smoke. Kathleen 
Murray (Nellie), Lola D°Annunzio 
(Rose), Geraldine Page (Alma Wine- 
miller) and 


Jason Wingreen (Dr. 


Buchanan, Sr.). 


Geraldine Page, as Alma Winemiller, in 
the Cirele-inthe-Square production of 
Summer and Smoke, reading a Blake 
lyric to John Buchanan, Jr., played by 
Lee Richard. 
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that it takes that amount of time 
for actors to develop in their parts 
and to give an author an adequate 
hearing. 

Jose Quintero, the director and 
one of the founders of the Loft 
Players, is a native of Panama. A 
graduate of the University of South- 
ern California, he was director of 
the Los Angeles Little Theatre and 
the Viletta Players. His extracur- 
ricular activity includes writing 
plays, a novel, and acting as the New 
Jersey Consul for Panama. But his 
work with the Circle comes first. 


Ted Mann, the full-time business 
manager and co-producer, is also a 
practicing lawyer. While getting his 
degree from Brooklyn Law School, 
and waiting for his first case, he be- 
came interested in the group and 
introduced other activities to the 
theatre to bolster its finances. These, 
he said, have put it on a sound 
financial basis. They include a week- 
end children’s theatre, concerts on 
Sunday and Monday nights, a mid- 
night chamber of horrors on Fridays 
and Saturdays, and poetry recitals 
on Sunday afternoons. Jazz concerts 
will be added. 

A typical member of the group is 
Emilie Stevens of Nogales, Mexico, 
who is one of the Circle’s board of 
directors. She attended Los Angeles 
City College, studied drama, did 
stock in California, worked in the 
wardrobe and publicity departments 
at Paramount and studied scenic de- 
signing and theatre at the Chicago 
Goodman Theatre School. 


The group will not operate dur- 
ing the summer months. At the end 
of June the Circle will be subleased, 
with many of the members leaving 
for Mexico to play in summer stock 
and continue their theatre studies. 

The twenty-two young people in 
the group say that they “don’t want 
Broadway.” Their attitude is ex- 
pressed by Emilie Stevens: “Me, a 
big Broadway star? That’s not my 
ambition. My idea of success is to 
stay right here and play six nights a 
week, every week in the year, and 
make this the best theatre in New 
York — Off-Broadway.” 
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The following items were compiled with the cooperation of 
The American National Theatre and Academy 


Subscription Builders — Here's How 


Three community theatres have re- 
ported on methods used to 
audiences The Winter 
Community Playhouse, Winter 
Haven, Florida, instituted “the big seven’ 

seven days of concentrated activity 


increase 
membership 
Haven 


directed toward insuring a successful sev- 
enth season next year. Six days of intense 
effort were spent on the membership 
drive, with one free membership given 
to each person bringing in ten members 
Special drive headquarters were set up in 
town, a fiesta outing was held at the 
Cypress Gardens, and a production of 
Gramercy Ghost was offered. 


Theatre Productions, Inc., Campbell 
County’s civic theatre in Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky, organized special “teams” to 
sell subscriptions and tickets to individual 
plays. Local groups were encouraged to 
buy out the house for a benefit. The 
Chase Corner Church of Christ of North 
College Hill was the first to purchase 
1,000 seats and sponsor the performance 
of Goodbye, My Fancy. 


The Little Theatre in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, added 200 more memberships by 
opening its Sunday night dress rehearsal 
to membership. These performances will 
follow the early curtain schedule of start- 
ing at 7:30 


The Child's Stage 


The Charleston, S.C., Footlight Players 
presented Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs to more than 6,000 children in 
the Charleston area recently. 

The University of Wisconsin will be 
host this summer to the Eighth Annual 
Children’s Theatre Conference, a branch 
of the American Educational Theatre 
Association. In an eight-week session a 
course in creative dramatics will be con- 
ducted, including laboratory work with 
children. A children’s theatre workshop 
will be given August 25-27. From August 
28-30 the Eighth Annual Children’s The- 
atre Convention will be held. 


High School Repeats 
Madwoman at College 


On June 26, 1952, The Madwoman of 
Chaillot, presented in May at the YW- 
YMHA by the New York City High 
School of Performing Arts, will be re- 
peated at Indiana University for the Na- 
tional Thespian Society’s annual confer- 
ence. The School of Performing Arts is 
the only public high school which pre- 
pares its students for college and at the 
same time trains them for careers in the 
theatre. A division of the Metropolitan 
Vocational High School, its advisory 


board Golden, Helen 
Hayes, Theresa Helburn, Joshua Logan 


and Margaret Webster 


includes John 


Theatre Goes to the Fairground 


The New York State Fair Theatre, 
Ithaca, New York, will enter its third 
season in September, 1952. Amateur the- 
atre groups will be represented and the 
name of the winner of the New York 
State Regional Playwriting Contest will 
be announced. Interested groups should 
contact H. L. Smith, 259 Veterans Place, 
Ithaca, New York 


Paul Bunyan Summer Festival 


Theatre 
Festival will present ten plays at each of 
its two theatres, the Pine Beach Play- 
house, Brainerd, Minn., and the Paul 
Bunyan Playhouse, Bemidji, Minn., from 


The Paul Bunyan Summer 


June 26 to September 2. 


For Economy-wise Theatres 


Economy-minded little theatre groups 
may be able to duplicate the Little The- 
atre of Jacksonville's (Florida) new li-! t- 
ing equipment purchase. Sixteen of the 
latest type of spotlights and four sections 
of “strip” lights were bought from the 
army surplus stock at Camp Blanding for 
less than one half the list price. 


New Members for ANTA 


ANTA reports a forty-five per cent in- 
crease in membership, the result of a 
recent drive. A feature of the drive was 
a symposium on “The Critic and the 
Theatre,” with critics from the Neu 
York Herald Tribune, News, World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, and Mirror attending 
In another symposium, “The Director 
and the Theatre,” Harold Clurman, 
Stanley Gould, Constance Collier and 
Joseph Buloff took part. A third sym- 
posium, “The Playwright and the The- 
atre,” had Arthur Miller, Joseph Kramm, 
Virgil Thomson and Moss Hart as 
speakers. 

New publications available from 
ANTA include a “Publicity Packet for 
Children’s Theatre,” prepared by the 
Children’s Theatre Conference, a study 
guide to great plays, prepared for the 
American Association of University 
Women, by Dr. Alice Venezky. The 
guide is available to all individuals and 
study groups. Other publications are: 
“Play Contests and Fellowships,” com- 
piled annually by the ANTA Script De- 
partment; “ANTA: its History and 
Structure ;” and “ANTA Activities.” 
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Howard Da Silva Brett Warren 


ACTING CLASSES 


For the Beginner 
For the Professional 


For the Performer in Allied Arts 


For App’t write or Phone Circle 6-4435 


JUdson 6-9573 


136 W. 44th St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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ANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 
20th Season — June 30 to September 5 


Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. Completely equipped apprentice thea 
tre under the direction of John Kirkpatrick, operated in conjunction with the famous 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


America's Foremost Summer Theatre 
Recommended by leading Stars of Stage and Screen 
For Prospectus write 
John Lane 


Ogunquit Piayhouse, Ogunquit, Maine, or 
7 East 78th Street, New York City 2! 


SRP SEP BERT PER AAAS 


NATIONAL AGADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR—DIRECTOR 
10 WEEKS SUMMER STOCK PROFESSIONAL & STUDENT CO. 
SPECIAL SEMINAR FOR TEACHERS 


Comprehensive curriculum—Acting, voice development, dancing, pantomime, directing, 
Shakespearean interpretation, scene-building, lighting, costumes, radio, television, makeup 


10 Weeks Summer Term Opens June 23—6 Weeks Opens July 7 
THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO IT'S GRADUATES 


Write for catalog to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


da 


and Technical Institute 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


(C workehop 


CLARENCE DERWENT 


president 


ERWIN PISCATOR 


founder 


Studio Theatre Weekly performances 
1952 Summer Season opens June 2 
Day Courses. 17 weeks 
Evening Courses, 10 weeks. 
ACTING © PLAYWRITING 
DIRECTING * VOICE * SPEECH « 
THE SCHOOL WITH A GREAT TRADITION 


write for catalogue to: Dramatic Workshop, Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
1639 Broadway, N. Y. 19; Tel.: JUdson 6-4800 


MARIA PISCATOR 


director 


DANCING 
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Acting on Principle 
continued from page 41) 
entirely of young people still waiting for 
the big chance at success in motion pic- 
Their 


average age is twenty-five, and the Ring 


tures or the commercial theatre. 
keeps their abilities on display in case 
talent scouts happen to be around. The 
group incorporated in December, 1949, 
with a capital of rather less than a shoe- 
string. They leased 
Monica Boulevard 


an antique shop 


a cottage on Santa 
up till then used as 
and remodeled it to 


suit the needs of theatre-in-the-round 


The players did most of the work 


themselves — knocked out walls, installed 
soundproofing, built a lobby, painted the 
building, built seat risers and refinished 
discarded upholstered chairs 

In February, 1950, their first produc- 
- Elmer 
Rice’s Street Scene. Since then, the pro- 


tion was ready for the public - 


ductions have averaged three-month 
The group presented 
as Androcles and the Lion, Dark 
»f the Moon, Once in a Lifetime, and 
I Love Lydia, a 
modernized The 
Rivals. This last was written by screen- 
writers Julius J. and Philip G. Epstein, 
with music by Jay Livingston and Ray 
The critics liked it 


Because of his interest both in central 


runs, has such 


plays 
an original musical, 


version of Sheridan’s 


Evans 


staging and the Ring project, screen- 
writer and director Dudley Nichols took 
time out from film assignments to direct 
the group in Payment Deferred. 

the Ring the 


big chance at professional success has 


For some members of 


already come. One alumnus of the group, 
Kilburn 
child film actor 


lerrance who was once a 
is playing Marchbanks 
in Olivia De Havilland’s production of 
Candida, now on tour. One of the Ring’s 
founders, Kathleen Freeman, has played 
on television in New York; and another 
group member, Richard Clarke, is under 
Michael Curtiz. 


The Ring’s capital is still of shoe- 


personal contract to 
string proportions, but the Players so far 
have managed to go on, acting in plays, 
doing improvisations for their audiences 
afterward, and sweeping up the theatr« 


before going home 


PIM 


The Neff’s Mills Players, Inc. 


(a professional non-profit cultural group) 


of 


Brookside Playhouse 


accepting a few talented 
students for late summer session. 


Qualifying students remain with 
winter touring and repertory 
companies. 


WRITE: Registrar, 


= BROOKSIDE PLAYHOUSE 
= Petersburg, R.D., Penno. 
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Are We a Nation of Morons? 


(continued from page 47) 


According to A. C. Neilsen, a leading 
research organization in this field, mys- 
teries and murders are more popular in 
small towns than in the big cities; and 
they rate highest with the lower income 
group and with Southerners. 

Not all the 
fall into the crime category or come on 
The 
schedule burgeons with them. 
think what the 
like in this 


moron-slanted programs 


daytime 
And one 


afternoon 


after dinner, however. 
shudders to 
of a housewife is 
Our 1952. 
Time was when Mrs. Jones tidied the 
after 


year ol 
Lord 
and retired to her 


house lunch 


sewing or a novel 
her best 


and 


room with a bit of 


she hat 


kid 
the 


Occasionally put on 


and white gloves went to a 
meeting of Browning Society. 

But feel as if I 
spending every day at the Roxy,” wailed 


The 
level to 


now... wert 


other day. 
the 
which movies have fallen in recent years, 


1 young housewife the 
Roxy, though, despite low 


probably offers better entertainment 


with 
tith 

the 
looking at the 


day at home recently 
and the 


For 


I spent a 


a virus infection honorary 


of Housewife hours I lay on 


sofa, drinking tea and 


picture mac hine It was tedious beyond 
words, My 


lom, but 


mind to me is no vast king- 
TV matines 
locked 


a few hours of the 


gave me the feeling that I was 


small room with imbeciles. 

And 
the films that were available that after- 
Joe E “Wide Open 
“Here's Casey” and, for 


lustier 


mind you, I wasn’t looking at 


Brown in 
Flash 


taste, 


noon 
Faces,” 
ladies of “Tiger Fangs” 
No, I the 
The ones where the jolly 


Mrs 


sistant squirts seltzer at her hair-do 


was watching “live” shows 
quiz master 
tries on Brown's hat while his as- 
The soap opera, a species of enter- 
that the 


institution it is, 


tainment make radio 


helped 
moribund has been 
transplanted to video. We have all kinds, 
from the plain-folk saga of the Midwest 

“Hawkins Falls”) to the 
of alternately cooing and spatting newly- 
“The Years” 

The lady interviewers have invaded 
rv in full Some of 
worth tuning in simply for clinical ob- 
I'm still the 
quotable gems from these sessions. 

Not long ago, CBS had an old family 
who 


tribulations 


weds First Hundred 


force them are 


servation dining out on 


sustainer combined recipes with 


celebrity interviews. When she demon- 


strated, for the third time how to make 
cheese sandwiches, it was suspected that 
somewhat de- 


her culinary talents were 


ficient. I was fascinated though by her 
nterviewing talents. 

“And 
her head half in the oven, “I want vou 
I know 


she’s very in- 


all the 


now, ladic _ she would Say 


to meet our guest, Mrs. 
you ll 


terested in 


enjoy her because 


¢r-in—um things- 


er-she’s interested in.” 

There’s another lady on in the after- 
noon who holds reducing classes. Ladies 
of too much avoirdupois obediently roll 
on the floor while an 
beats her drum to give the 
est housewives (at home 
rhythm for 
If television’s producers have a low 


African maiden 


native earn- 
the 


workout 


and in 
studio) a their 
regard for the taste of adults, they have 


an even lower regard for the average 


child’s interest and intelligence. Even a 
child 


the kiddie shows as just too tacky and 


backward would reject some of 
ridiculous for 

No doubt it 
child 


He might acquire a taste for 


viewing 
would be dangerous to 


give the good, imaginative enter- 
tainment 
it. And if he’s thought of as 
child, likely to 
thoughtful, 
adult, the image the industry carries in 
Mr. 


discarded 


a bright, 


curious and 


grow up 
become a discriminating 


its mind of Average Viewer will 


have to be 
As TV 


viewer 


this composite 
whom all ry 


is a retired plumb- 


now stands, 


the man to 
shows are beamed 
er’s helper, nesting in some dark cubicle 
The After 


is his pleasure to take off his 


in Brooklyn or Bronx. din- 
ner it 
shoes, light up his pipe and settle down 
to an evening of fisticuffs and gunshot 
Viewer is 


Qualitatively, this Average 


demanding nothing. He 


Seen as 


likes 
Far be it 


just 


the picture to keep moving 


from my intent to begrudge 
I can 
muc h affec- 
I'll even help 
But I protest 
a monopoly on all the tele- 


this aged gentleman his pleasures 
regard him with almost as 
tion as does the ad man. 
him fill out his box tops. 
his having 
vision 


Not 


some 


programs 

the thought 
nights that maybe the plumber’s 
like better 
that he secret 


only that, arises 


helper would to see some 


programs, too harbors a 


place in his soul that’s starved for 


beauty and grace and eloquence. 

It could be that I’m 

But I'd like to address this query to the 

the TV 
worth chancing? 

Ms, PO ee 
ENROLL NOW IN 


HOLLYWOOD'S 
FINEST SCHOOL 


Where You Will Be Seen Regularly 
on Our Stage by 


AGENTS AND PRODUCERS 


Public Performances Guaranteed 
{pproved for Veterans 


(Summer Term Starts June 16) 


STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO, TELEVISION 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


6040 Wilshire Bivd. 
Hollywood 36, Calif. 


dead wrong. 


gentlemen in swivel chairs: 


Isn't the idea 


\ 


f: 


...-ATITS BEST / 


YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


‘SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 


(1) A Year-Round Stock Company— 
Insuring all of our talented people 
the unusual opportunity of contin- 
uous employment! Re- opens Sept., 
1952. 

(2) A Staff of Professional Directors and 
Teachers—Accredited by the State Dept. 
of Education—Approved by Veterans Admin 

(3) An Organization with 17 Years of Success- 
ful management. Only 40 are accepted each 
summer; appointments are made early each 
spring 

ALTHO this is the largest, oldest and most 

popular summer theatre training - base for 

young actors (2,230 alumni) it costs less to 
attend than other groups. 


(Wonderful meals and 
room at sea-shore only 
$18.00 per week) 


Write for Catalogue and 
a 26-page book called 
"RESULTS" listing hun 
dreds whom we have 
helped. Address 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 


(Plymouth Drama Festival) 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


England V acationland 
Cod 


An historic town in New 
Gateway of Cape 


Decor Accents for Conversation 


Theatre 


designed by Paul Bennett 


These distinctive Greek theatre 
masques are bronzed, add interest 
and color to your room. They'll 
be the conversation pieces of your 
home . their style and color 
fit any decorative scheme. Each 
masque is 7!/,” high, 534” wide, 
ready to hang. 

PAIR 


‘7 PPD. 


No C.0.D.'s Please 


MINTON STUDIO 


219 lowa Ave. Muscatine, lowa 
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A Geo rge Spelvin 


(continued from page 30) 
*“EAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


37th Yeor 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


® STAGE 
® SCREEN 
® RADIO 
® TELEVISION 
Public appecrances ©* Veteran approval 
SUMMER TERMS: 
July 7-Aug. 15 (6 wks.); Aug. 4-22 (3 wks.) 


Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise 
* Day & Eve. * Teen-Age & Children's 
Depts. * Cat. T 


Saints in Three Acts, with its Spanish force New York critics to get off their 
saints, Teresa of Avila and Ignatius behinds. Spelvin thinks this would be 
Loyola, reminds me of a man whose good. How long are New York publish- 
charming wife sputters so when some- ers going to pay a fat-cat full-time, full- 
thing she believes in is maligned that year salary for working eighty or ninety 
he calls her Indignatius Loyola. He's nights out of 365? They may put the 
fair, tho. (‘Tho’ is the way the bellig- sluggards to work 

erently illiterate Trib spells ‘though Only in New York does the critic have 
He calls himself Inclement II.” Boy, it so soft. In most other cities he has to 


that’s certainly stretching for a _ para- cover operas, zither soloists, town hall 
graph! debates, Rotary luncheons, art exhibits 
The hellish life of a millionaire with and roller derbies. Also movies. 


a crew cut, as reported by Saul Pett is A member of the Critics’ Circle would 


UT ie LLL 


= ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
= 630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.. N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 


POU UU 


NAA 


the San Francisco Chronicle: “With a die of exhaustion and incompetence if 
real smash, like South Pacific, I feel he had the work week of the Chicago 


STULL 


miserable, truly miserable.” (The man Tribune’s Claudia Cassidy, the Dallas 

being quoted is Leland Hayward I'm Morning News’ John Rosenfield or the 

TAMARA depressed for six or seven weeks. Nobody Los Angeles Times’ Edwin Schallert 
z can talk to me. I can’t even read a These are authorities and they are 


DAYKARHANOVA paper. Why? I don’t know. Maybe it's authorities on everything. Cassidy, nomi 
hit still 


because a means you got some nally a drama viewer, spends most of her 
SCHOOL FOR STAGE work tickets, road companies, keeping time going to concerts and opera. The 
THE them on their toes with rehearsals. May only New York drama man who ever 
be it’s like chasing a girl for two years was a qualified music critic is Gilbert 
oF Y pe | and finally she says ves, and vou feel W. Gabriel (Cue) who started in the 
a erm like hell, the battle’s over and there's music racket. Most of the rest have tin 
Applications now accepted nothing to look forward to. Anyway, it’s ears and cheerfully admit it. Cassidy 
APPROVED BY V. A miserable.” Did Pett hear you right, works up more steam about a string 
Leland? Did you say “there's nothing to quartet than she does about Don Juan 
Miriam L. Copstein, General Manager look forward to”? in Hell. And hell hath no fury like 
27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. Dwindling number of Broadway pro- hers; if late-comers disturb a solo re- 
TRafaiger 7-5834 ductions eighty or ninety a year as cital by Elena Nikolaidi, the whole city 
against 250 or 300 in the 1920s may of Chicago and the five states surround- 

ing it.get a scolding 


, EOE EC SESE woe fi Rosenfield, of Dallas, rolls into one 
. DRAMA BOOK SHOP ’ fairly slim package the Huneker, the E 


Berry Wall, the Lawrence Gilman, the 
is WHO'S WHO IN THE THEATRE Royal Cortissoz and the William Winter 
m-profit institution dedicated ed. John Parker 18.00 of this suburb of Fort Worth. He is jury 


the drama: to the recognition of THEATRE AND ALLIED ARTS and judge of all the arts and his decrees 

(bibliography) 
compiled Blanch M. Baer 10.00 a 
v 


see a ee CED as puts in all the time necessary on the 
is : SLAVS 5. 


of frequent public plays @ DYNAMICS OF THE FILM t drama, which doesn’t take long, and fills 
3.50 


< f J. & H. Feldman in with movies, which takes longer 
urrent Student Production: oe 
Cc d i. DESIGN FOR MOVEMENT These out-of-towners are well-rounded 


The Philadelphia Story é Bh sll ec on characters, mentally speaking. The New 


: . Paul Ost 250 York dramagoers wouldn't know a clavi- 
For school information, y ae Sree <0 


t{SStE Vo HICKS SCHOOL 


of the American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


any spark of ability within the stu- are practically all the law there is west 


dent—a spark discovered quickly of the Pecos. Schallert, of Los Angeles, 


and candidly, through a program 


: chord from a clavicle — but they might 
write for Booklet A to y 48 W. Sind St.. New York 19, N. Y. + have to start learning soon if play pro- 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. SS D> Da aD <<a duction keeps dropping 
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Moscow Theatre ‘Greats | FOUNDED 1884 


Foremost Institution in America 


for Dramatic and Expressiona! 
VERA S L VIOVA Training. Thorough preparation 


for the Theatre, Radio, Tele- 


vision, Teaching, Directing 
STUDIO OF ACTING T H E A T ~ E Practical experience. In Senior 


Year public performances are 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING— REPUTATION FOR RESULTS given in a Broadway theatre 
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When talk turns to important new books... 
do you hear yourself saying: 


“Tm sorry, I never got around 
to reading that” 


A SELF-CHECK ON YOUR RECENT READING HABITS 

Panne Membershujt in the Book-of-the-Month Glib means 
that you can really keep yourself from missing the particular new 
books you are anxious to read; you may take as few as four books a 
year from among the Club’‘s selections and special editions, at least 
100 a year; you PAY LESS for them—on the average last year it was 
about 20% less; and, in addition, for every two selections you buy 
after your first purchase you get a valuable Book-Dividend, FREE. 
Last year these free books to members totaled over $11,000,000 
worth, retail value. 


How many of these good new books have you 
failed to read in spite of your intentions? 


The Caine Mutiny—Herman Wouk 
Kon-Tiki—Thor Heyerdahl 

Closing the Ring—Winston Churchill... . 
The Sea Around Us—Rachel L. Carson... 
From Here to Eternity—James Jones 
Strange Lands and Friendly People— 


OOOo00 


William O. Douglas 


The Cruel Sea—Nicholas Monsarrat 
The Holy Sinner—Thomas Mann 


Requiem for a Nun—William Faulkner. . 
Return to Paradise—James A. Michener. . 


The Troubled Air—Irwin Shaw 
A Soldier’s Story—Omar N. Bradley 


A King’s Story—The Duke of Windsor. . 
The Catcher in the Rye—J. D. Salinger. . . 
This Is the Hour—Lion Feuchtwanger.. . 
His Eye Is on the Sparrow—Ethel Waters. 
My Six Convicts—Donald Powell Wilson. 


The Magnificent Century— 


Thomas B. Costain 


Boswell’s London Journal— 


Ed. by F. A. Pottle 


The Maugham Reader 
The Mature Mind—H. A. Overstreet 


OO 


r 
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NOOO 


he do not pay any fixed yearly sum, 
as you do in subscribing to a maga- 
zine. You simply pay for the particular 
books you decide to take (plus a small 
charge to cover postage and mailing ex- 
penses), and you have a wide choice 
among the important books published 
each year. (The list at the left is a striking 
example of the variety of books always 
available to Club members. ) 


The Club's five judges, every month, 
choose an outstanding book as the Book- 
of-the-Month. In addition, there are Spe- 
cial Members’ Editions of many widely- 
discussed books—making a total of at least 
100 each year from which you may choose. 


More often than not these selections 
are books you fully intend to buy, and 
then neglect to. The Club’s unique sys- 
tem—acting always as a reminder of your 


own good intentions—effectually insures 
you against missing those you are particu- 
larly anxious to read. This appeals to 
many busy persons even more than the 
marked saving. 


Since Club selections are, so often, 
important new books you buy anyway 
(when you don’t forget to), why not buy 
just these books from the Club itself— 
usually pay less for them—and then share 
in the very valuable Book-Dividends Club 


members earn by their purchases? 


Remember always, you need buy orily 
books you are sure you want; and that you 
are allowed, as a member, to buy as few 
as four a year, if you wish. 


Hundreds of thousands of book-read- 
ing families now use this sensible service. 
We suggest you try it for a short time, 
and see how advantageous it is. 


POLO OOO OOO LOLS 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club.* I am to receive, free, HAMMOND'S COMPLETE WORLD 
ATLAS and AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD HIsTorY with the pur- 
chase of my first book indicated below, and thereafter for 
every two monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions— 
I purchase from the Club, I am to receive, free, the current 
Book-Dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase at 
least four monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions 
—from the Club during the first year I am a member, and I 
May cancel my membership any time after buying four such 
books from the Club. The price to be charged for each book 
will never be more than the publisher's price, and fre- 
quently less. (A small charge is added to cover postage and 
mailing charges.) 


Begin your membership with any of the books listed above 


As a demonstration of the Club’s Book-Dividend 
system BOTH these Indispensable Books will be 


Given to you with your first purchase 


OPIOID 


Hammond’s Complete World Atlas 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 


A brand-new atlas containing 216 pages of four-color maps; 
160 pages of text and charts. Detailed maps of each state of 
the United States, individual countries of all continents, 
illustrated gazetteers, world statistics, etc. Makes the news 
more understandable; invaluable for children in school; 
handy size always convenient to use 


AND 


An Encyclopedia of World History 


RETAIL PRICE $6.00 


Covers all of recorded history, from ancient times down to 

1946 and World War Il. Edited by William L. Langer, Pro © City 
fessor of History at Harvard University. Invaluable whenever 
you want to kndéw the exact historical background of what 
you are ceading, whether it is a book of fiction or non-fiction, d 
a magazine or a newspaper article. Over 1200 pages. Over SSO SSOOCOSO CSS OS SOG 9889969555085) 
16,000 index entries. ®Trade-Mark of Rook-of-the-Month Club, Inc. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and im Canada, 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 





Choose one of the books listed abeve) 


"(Please Print Plainly) 
Addre 


Postal Zone No. 
if any) Gigb Occ cccihininishimiu 
igher in Canada, but the Club ships to 
without any extra charge for duty, 
of -the-Month Clab (Canada). Ltd 


Book prices ar 
Canadian o 
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a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now receiving 
applications for the next season of 

its Apprentice Theatre School. 

One of the oldest of its kind in the 
country, this school offers a unique 
and comprehensive system of theatre 
training for the student who desires 
professional development. Apprentice 
students gain unusual stage experience 
through daily work with a long- 
established professional company of 
actors, directors, designers, technicians. 
There are three fully-equipped 

theatres playing continuously to the 
general public, September to June, 


NO TUITION CREDITED G. 1. BILL 


Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charles S. Brooks Theatre * Euclid-77th Theatre 


“What did the critics say?’’ 


an find 
ribe t the 


out the, easy way 
weekly that keeps 
rent New Yor 


infor ¢ cur 


© Digest 


program 


t drama reviews 
from N. Y. papers, 
ry (ut ot 


Interesting summer fe 


rac and 
box 


critical digest 
505 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
eee eee ee 
$10 a year 25c a sample 
Name 
Address 


City, Stete 


——_——_ 


The Writers This Month 


DOUG ANDERSON (page 43 


Saturday Review of Literature 


ARMAND AULICINO 
and 


forthcoming book, Making Theatre 


, dra 


page 48 
matist 


TV writer, 
IAN BEVAN (page 26), has written for 
British and French periodicals 

JOHN CHAPMAN 


critic for the Nex 


editor of The Best 


page 34), 


Plays of The 


Year 


Ready-To-Use 
Professionally - Prepared 
THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


PUBLICITY PACKAGES 


regu- 
larly contributes to This Week and the 


is author of a 


drama 


York Daily News, is 


Interest-rousing newspaper stories, 
radio material, stunts, tie-ups, etc., 
fresh, vivid material in abundance, 
that editors will welcome and that 
will boost box-office receipts. Such 
Packages now available on 160 dif- 


ferent 
plays, 


AD-MATS 


5 on others. 


lays, at $10 each on som 


“Trade - mark” play - titles, decora- 
tively lettered, often illustrated, to 
give ads, leaflets, program-covers a 
real showmanly appearance. From 


50c to $1.50 each. 


POSTERS 


Window-cards 
11x14”. 


in 2 vivid colors, 
Stiff cardboard. Attrac- 


tively hand-lettered and illustrated. 
1 doz. $2—or 12c to 14c each in 


lots of 50 or more. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, USE THIS BLANK 


: Package Publicity Service, Department T 
1674 Broadway, New York City 19 


Please mail immediately fullest details on Pub- 
1 licity Packages, ad-mats and posters 


| NAME 
STREET 
City 














LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


ere reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c each month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscriptions, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N. Y., U. S.A. 
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Srnntinusd from bavce 


JOHN GASSNER 
editor, dramatic 
arts at Columbia University, has recently 
finished the third series of his Best Play 
of the Modern American Theatre. 


HELEN GOULD (page 40) is feature 
the New York 
Redbook, and writes a syndicated col- 
umn, “Hel’en Around Hollywood.’ 
HARRIET VAN HORNE (page 46), 
the television and radio critic, does the 
the York World 
Telegram and Sun. 


(page 24), a con- 


tributing lectures on 


writer for Times and 


same work for Neu 


ARTHUR KNIGHT (page 44), the 
film critic, contributes to Saturday Re- 
of Literature, Harper's, and other 
periodicals 

RICHARD McLAUGHLIN 
the staff book 
critic for The Freeman 


WARD MOREHOUSE 
theatre 


vieu 


page 4), 


reviewer, is also drama 


is a 


York 


page 20), 
for The New 
World Telegram and Sun. 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN (page 17), 
the 


columnist 


theatre dean of Amer- 
ican critics and will publish next month 
a collection of his writings, The World 


of George Jean Nathan. 

ELLIOT NORTON (page 31) is drama 
editor and critic for The Boston Post 
OMAR RANNEY (page 32) 
for The Cleveland Press 
CHARLES RICE (page 38) 
ciate editor of This Week magazine 


critic, is 


is drama 
critic 


is an asso- 
AIMEE SCHEFF 


was formerly 
Review 


page 78), staff writer, 
with Time and Saturda) 
of Literature. 

GEORGE 


critics’ 


SPELVIN 


critic, 


page 30), the 


is believed to be one of 
New York's leading drama reporters, but 


so tar has not been identified 


ARTHUR TODD (page 6), the record 


reviewer, writes for Dancer Observer and 
Dance Magazine 


MASQUE SOUND ENGINEERING CO. 


331 W. SistSt..N.Y. © Cl 5-4623-4 


A Complete 
Sound Equipment and 
Amplification Service 

for the Theatre 


Also a complete library of 
Vasque Sound Recordings 
in stock. 


Catalog upon request. 
eee eee ee 
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DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44 St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats to the 
“Broadway Hit Shows” have been made available to the Fund at box office 
prices. The fund receives contributions in addition to the price of the ticket. 
All seats are allocated on “hest contribution” basis. 


Fight tickets are occasionally available. 


Box Office Price of Seats (Including tax) 


Matines Evenings 
Thurs. Sat. 


ONE BRIGHT DAY cote $3.60 $4.80 

THE LONG WATCH Necro cocci 3.60 4.80 

ANTONY & CLEOPATRA ype | 4.80 7.20 

CAESAR & CLEOPATRA . 4.80 7.20 

CALL ME MADAM . \ 4.80 7.20 

GIGI t 3.60 4.80 

GUYS & DOLLS epee. 3.60 6.60 

| AM A CAMERA ee 3.60 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends} 

PAINT YOUR WAGON ene ee 3.60 7.20 

PAL JOEY . 3.60 6.60 

POINT OF NO RETURN ria, 4.20 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends) 

SOUTH PACIFIC . 4.20 6.00 

THE FOURPOSTER : 3.60 4.80 

THE KING & | ‘ 4.20 7.20 

THE MOON IS BLUE 3.60 4.80 

THE SHRIKE } 3.60 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends 

TOP BANANA i 3.60 6.60 ($7.20 Weekends 
% : 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends 

JANE . y 4.80 ($5.40 Weekends) 

THREE WISHES FOR JAMIE : t 6.60 

FLIGHT INTO EGYPT : ‘ 4.80 

PARIS ‘90 R é 4.80 

THE GRASS HARP ; , 4.80 

MRS. McTHING Be eee oe , 4.50 


\ll tickets may be reserved by telephone, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets 
and contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On written applications please 
State: 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show and choice of dates 
(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
one for the price of the seat and one for your contribution, 


Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577. 


\ll funds contributed are allocated for cancer research in the leading institutions o 
the nation, 


Dan Parker, President Walter Winchell, Treasurer Leo Lindy, Vice Pr 
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You Can 


ACT - WRITE - DIRECT 
DESIGN - MANAGE 


© 7 Major Productions 
® 14 Productions of New Plays 


© 4 Weeks of Touring EACH 
YEAR 


34 courses in the litera- 
ture and techniques of 
the theatre leading to the 
A.B. and M.A. Degrees 
and a Certificate of Pro- 
fessional Proficiency. 


Opportunities for 
Summer Employment in 


THE LOST COLONY 
A Symphonic Drama 
by Paul Green 
12th Season 
Roanoke Island, N. C. 
June 28—August 3! 


UNTO THESE HILLS 


A Drama of the Cherokee 
by Kermit Hunter 


3rd Season 


Cherokee, N. C. 
June 28—Sept. | 


HORN IN THE WEST 


A Drama of the Pioneers 
by Kermit Hunter 


oa 


Ist Season 


Boone, N. C. 
~~ June 27—August 3! 


Students may enroll in June, 
September, January or 
March. For information, write 
Samuel Selden, Box 351, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE famous 
CAROLINA 
PLAYMAKERS 


1919 1952 

Department of Dramatic Art 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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mill characters, familiar situations and 
“well-made plays.” Most of us would 
gladly check our rationality at the door 
of the theatre if we were sure to find 
relief from humdrum stage exercise. We 
are actually disposed to overpraise the 
eccentric production out of a sense of 
gratitude for the relief it affords. While 
our patience lasted, most of us over- 
praised Saroyan’s fantastications instead 
of breaking them on the wheel of logic 
Since in the theatre you are either 
underpraised or overpraised, no sensible 
manager will disregard the chance of 
profiting from an unearned increment of 
praise for a daring production. This 1s 
a gambler’s chance, and a good show- 
man, who depends upon windfalls and 
accepts his defeats with a sportsman- 
like shrug, will take it. 

These occasions for gambling, we 
should add, are generally different from 
the European plays that depart from 
realistic norms of playwriting. Plays of 
this type engendered in America are 
often al- 
most to the point of naiveté. They are 


really spontaneous and fresh 


truly eccentric, whereas even the wildest 
fancies of European playwrights are usu- 
ally not quite that. The European ex- 
periments are, instead, evidences of a 
“movement,” or they soon constitute a 
movement or a school of playwriting 
They also come supplied, as a rule, with 
a program or theoretical base and with 


One of Florida's most distinguished 
resort hotels offering every facility for 
rest and play. Available are cham- 
pionship golf courses, tennis courts, and 
bathing on the World's Most Famous 
Beach. Nightly entertainment. Exquisite 
cuisine. Air conditioned rooms. Con- 
genial guests and management. Ideal 
convention facilities. Enjoy a wonderful 
summer vacation at greatly reduced 
rates. 

For information and reservations 

write 

ANDREW K. EVERY, Resident Mgr. 


RINCEST 
L// ENA 


HOTEL + INN* COTTAGES 


a label such as symbolism, expressionism, 
futurism, surrealism and what not. Un- 
orthodoxy in European art rapidly be- 
comes codified and forms a new 
orthodoxy. 

In the American theatre the con- 
trary has been true, and writers such 
as Williams and Saroyan remain lone 
wolves instead of begetters of move- 
ments. They may have imitators, but 
they form no schools, We appreciate 
them as individualists and look to them 
for novelty. We applaud them for ven- 
tilating our drama with their random 
breezes, and woe to them if we arrive at 
the conclusion that all the breezes blow 
from the same direction. We pounced 
on Williams when he gave us Summer 
And Smoke after productions of The 
Glass Menagerie and A Streetcar Named 
Desire, accusing him of inability to play 
upon any other string than that of 
Southern feminine frustration. Then Wil- 
liams quickly placated us by playing a 
different tune in The Rose Tattoo in 
which his heroine was uninhibited by 
virtue of her Sicilian temperament. Ear- 
lier we had grown somewhat tired of 
Saroyan’s anarchic manner of composi- 
tion, whereupon he supplied a masterly 
example of disciplined drama, his superb 
one-acter, Hello, Out There, and tried to 
conform to organized play structure with 
Get Away, Old Man; to his detriment 
when he allowed himself to be guided 
by the practical producer George Abbott 
and lost the fine frenzy of the original 
draft of that play. Subsequently in sev- 
eral plays Saroyan returned to his early 
improvisatory style. But by then it had 
become a routine rather than a novelty 
for us, and Saroyan lost the amateur 
standing that had led us to acclaim him 
as the hope of the professional theatre 

In short, Broadway, so generally the 
haven of routine stage art, is actually 
hungry for uninhibited, if not indeed 
bumptious, individuality. To a large 
extent our disappointment with Capote’s 
The Grass Harp stemmed from our feel- 
ing that he did not go far enough in 
the direction of carefree improvisation 
and iconoclasm. He started with some 


~ & Shoal of Distinction 


Announcing 1952 
Summer Normal School 


Conducted in weekly sessions 


BEGINNING JUNE [6th 
THROUGH AUGUST 22nd 


Classes for 


TAP, BALLET, ACROBATIC, 
SPANISH AND MODERN-JAZZ 


For information apply to 


Jack Stanly’s 


School of the Dance 
1658 Broodway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Columbus 5-9223 
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novel eccentrics in his first act and 
sent them off to live in a tree-house in 
the woods. But he restored the equi- 
librium of narrow small-town life by 
bringing them back to their former life 
after some humdrum contrivances. He 
gave them one brief bout with windmills 
during which most of us liked his misfits 
well enough; then he apparently did not 
know what to do with them and ended 
with a stasis. Had Capote gone further 
in the direction of excess, we might have 
followed him gladly. We actually longed 
for Saroyan to break the stalemate with 
his bronco temperament and high spirits 


The results of our individualism and 
tendency toward heterodoxy are compli- 
cated. To a considerable extent they de- 
termine the character of our theatre for 
better and worse. The atmosphere of our 
stage favors the meteoric rise of a Saro- 
yan, Williams, Menotti, Carson McCul- 
lers, and others who look at life at a 
slant, take liberties with dramatic struc- 
ture and place odd _ personalities in 
bizarre situations. Every now and then, 
consequently, our drama splutters into a 
blaze of what seems to be genius or at 
least gives evidence of unusual dramatic 
vitality. The experience is analogous to 
spontaneous combustion, and the play- 
wright appeals to us as an untutored 
artist, a veritable fauve. 


The effect is apt to be quite refreshing 
or provocative, if also more unsettling 
than deeply satisfying. But the passion 
for spontaneity of fauvism has its draw- 
backs too. It prevents us from laying 
solid foundations for our drama. We are 
altogether too dependent upon these 
meteoric apparitions, and meteors are 
apt to fizzle out. While waiting for them 
to materialize, moreover, we are forced 
to settle for something else, generally a 
clod shaped into the semblance of a play 
When Broadway can’t play for a gam- 
bler’s highest stakes, it is too apt to play 
so safe that it favors abysmal mediocrity 

The frequently lamented mediocrity 
of Broadway production stems in part 
from too great a dependence upon the 
fortuitous miracle, the happy accident, 
in playwriting. And, indeed, also in 
individual stage performance, since our 
actors lack the opportunity to perfect 
themselves in the sort of ensemble that 
permanent or long-lasting European 
companies provide. They make up with 
vigor or unexpected inspiration what 
they lose from want of finesse and finish. 


As for our meteoric playwrights, we 
consume their talent overzealously and 
then promptly ask for something else, 
giving them a feeling of insecurity and 
discouraging them from improving their 
artistry and solidifying their values. To 
be under the obligation of always sup- 
plying something new and surprising is 
a heavy burden for any creative writer. 
We are hungry only for change, and we 
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make the playwright avid for it too 
Either the playwright succeeds in chang- 
ing or he is set down as a dramatist 
who failed to fulfill his promise. It is 
not surprising that there are so many 
one-play or two-or-three-play dramatists 
making a fetish of 
change we fail to promote growth. With 


in America. By 


our idolatry of novelty, we fail to pre- 
pare the proper climate for originality 
The spectacular takes precedence over 
the rooted and developed sense of life 
that is necessary for wholly satisfying 


drama and maturing playwrights 


Our temperamental instability even 


muddles dramatic criticism which in 
turn succeeds in further muddling both 
playwrights and audiences. We overlook 
or minimize the lack of true foundations 
in the play whose glitter or excitement 
has captivated us. Our critics have no 
frame of reference for judging plays by 
unorthodox writers and therefore either 
fail to make any sort of sense out of 
their work or indulge in unconsidered 
“deli- 


The talented young 


rhapsodies over its “originality,” 
cacy,” or “beauty.” 
playwright is either disheartened by the 
opposition he has encountered or encour- 
aged by the applause to deploy only his 
impulses in composing a play. He is 
then in danger of becoming the eternal 
self-indulgent romanticist lost in an ego- 
centric world of uncoordinated inspira- 
tions 


When Saroyan made one of his char- 
acters repeat “No foundation. All the 
way down the line,” he probably did not 
think of his own playwriting career. But 
the line applies only too well to most 
of the plays on which Broadway has 
been inclined to rely for redemption 
from the very banality upon which pro- 
ducers lavish so much costly attention 


We should by all means welcome the 
meteor when it speeds across our theatri- 
cal horizons, but we must not look to 
it for a succession of sunlit summers 
and nourishing harvests. The great 
periods of theatre were made great not 
by their eccentric products but by their 
norms of good drama. 


A Broadway Of Its Own 
(continued from page 33) 


went to Hollywood from the Play House 
So did Howard Da Silva, and Dorothy 
Hart, Tarzan’s new jungle mate in the 
movies, and Margaret Hamilton, who 
gained fame as the wicked witch in 
Metro’s Wizard of Oz, and Tony Dexter, 
who not long ago portrayed Rudolph 
Valentino on the screen 


In the theatre of Broadway such well- 
known actors as Carl Benton Reid, Rus- 
sell Collins, Byron McGrath, Joan 
Diener, Katherine Squire and Noel 
Leslie are Play House alumni 

All this extension of influence across 
the country, however, has been a corol 
lary to the main objective, which is to 
maintain a resident professional theatre 
important to the life of Greater Cleve- 
land. Community services form an im- 
Cleveland Play 


House’s program, and last year 10,000 


portant part of the 


high School, junior high school and col- 
lege students within a seventy mile radius 
attended at 75 cents admission the the- 
atre’s annual Festival 
School systems, both public and paro- 


chial, help sponsor the Festival 


Shakespearean 


The Play House is continually reach- 
ing out for a broader community attend- 
ance. Two years ago an industrial plan 
was put into effect, and in that period 
17,000 — most of them new to the Play 
House -— have attended productions at 
special group rates with their co-workers, 
as part of their company activities. 

Director McConnell’s pet dream is a 
network of fifty theatres like the Cleve- 
land Play House across the country. 


“Maybe I’m hoping for Utopia,” he 
says. “But just think what that would 
mean to theatre in America a vast 
chain of resident professional theatres 
that could exchange actors and design- 
ers and technicians, in fact, even entire 
productions, and ideas. We would all 
learn from each other. If just one more 
city, fairly near to Cleveland, were to 
develop a professional theatre like ours 
we could show what could be done 
Theatre Utopia could come to pass.” 





ACTING 


under 


BOWN ADAMS and 
VIRGINIA DALY 


THE BOWN ADAMS 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


306 W. 81 Street 
Trafalgar 3 0870 


New York 24. N.Y 


"Designed for quality and the individual’’ 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 


ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 

ELI WALLACH 
JOSEPHINE VAN FLE 
ANTHONY MANNINC 


For interviews Write or Phone CH 2-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y 





Boston businessmen, Thayer David Her- 
sey, whose son David was one of their 
actors, they presented eight weeks of 
summer stock as the “Cambridge Sum- 
mer Playhouse 

By the end of that summer Mr 
Hersey had decided that owning a thea- 
tre was not for him, but the boys were 
of a different mind They had to go 
back to college for the winter term, but 
in the spring of ‘49 eight of them pooled 
their available funds and bought Brattk 
Hall and the land on which it solidly 
sits from Mr. Hersey 

Jerry Kilty, the originator of e Vet- 
erans’ Theatre Workshop, was one of the 
Albert Marre, 


gradu: student, who became the direc- 


group Another was 
tor. Peter Temple, who was about to 
Harvard 
School, became the business manager 
Having bouet 

inc ractical invest 

these Harvard men 

tt to finan a secor 


ict 


graduat fron the Business 


operat 


open the 

ch their actir 
1949, they had to 
wile of one of the 


their bankroll 


a 460-seat the 
Actors’ Equity 


Heod of the Schoo! 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistont Hood 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company experience 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registror 
TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago} 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


THE KALAMAZOO 
CIVIC PLAYERS 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


{ pplications nou being received 
Season 1952-53 (Sept. to June 


l. Production Assistant—offering ex- 
perience in all departments of 
Community Theater with particular 
emphasis in the technical field. 


> 


2. Costumiere—costume design and 
supervision: complete charge of 
extensive wardrobe including rent 
al service 


College Graduate or Equivalent 


Salary and other details 
furnished on request 


The Brattle Paid Its Way 


continued from page 31 


sociation, and they opened with what 
was probably one of the most ambitious 
schedules any summer theatre has ever 


presented 


The plays they produced in that first 


summer were Uncle Vanya, Volpone 
The Merchant of Venice (with John 
Carradine Misalliance with 
Meg Mundy), The Importance of Being 
Earnest, The Playboy of the Western 
World, The Rivals and, with Betty Field 


1 Blanche Yurka, Ibsen’s The Wid 


Shaw's 


Du 


With that formidable list they should 
hav lost their $75 a hundred times 
over Instead, they made a profit of 
$6000 in ten wecks 

The secret of this early success was 
shrewd budgeting, and ever since tha 
first season they have followed a careful 
budget at all times 

‘We knew before we opt ned, Pet 
Temple recalls, “that the average sur 
mer theatre has a budget of about $3 

weck. We set ours at $2500. With 
three dollar top price we could ro 

it $3300 
Actually, it cost us $2 
operate, but business was 
that first flush 
Brattle has sometimes 
id there have had to b 


cket price adjustments 


Because their theatre is small, 
necessary to play to about two-thir 
capacity in order to break even, ar 
even smash-hit business means a limit 
profit, unless it continues week aft 
week 

The Brattle players discovered ver 
soon that one bad show will eat up tl 


profits of five good ones 


Their first fall-and-winter season was 
moderately successful until February of 
1950 when production of King Lear 
with the English actor William Devlin, 
ran for six weeks and earned a sub 
stantial profit 

In quick succession they threw on pro 
ductions of The Wild Duck, Shadow and 
Substance and Gertrude Stein’s oddit 


Yes Is for a Very Young Man 


Nobody came, and they lost thei: 
shirts 

By this time, however, they had Cyril 
Ritchard and Madge Elliott ready to 
perform in The Country Wife and this 
was not only a hit, but also a steppin 
stone to wider recognition. For Cyril 
Ritchard persuaded Lawrence Langner 
and Teresa Helburn to see The Countr 
Guild 
then produced, The R 
lapse with Ritchard, Miss Elliott, Jo! 
Emery, Ruth Matteson and eleven men 


Wife, and because of this the 


commissioned, 


This show 


bers of the Brattle company 


brought the Brattle players to Broadwa 


for the first time on November 1950 


Sets and costumes of that production 
were designed and created at the Brattle 
Theatre. The cost was one-third of what 
t would have been in New York, and 
George Jean Nathan, no less, approved 


of the production 


While the first team was away on 
Broadway, some of the others got Joseph 
Schildkraut and Ruth Ford together in 
a production of Pirandello’s Six Char- 

ters in Search of an Author which did 
Then Arthur Wing Pinero’s 
The Magistrate 


pretty well 
and within three weeks 
had lost so much money they were al- 


ost out of business 


By this time, however, thes oune 

of Harvard had achie some 

nding. Now, when they went looking 

v money, they wer abl raise 
enough in thirty-six hours to fi 


Eleven mor 


hey proudly paid t off 


cond mortgage 


During those eleven 

were good productions and bad: som: 
which won them an increase yutation 
d some which set them back artisti- 


ally some which made mo and 


thers which showed a deficit Then, 
ist December, there was / 
isis 
They selected Tvanoi 

which seemed good enough I 
wesented three other plays of Chekhov, 
ach one with good results. Chekhov 
Hugh 


their audience what | 


Broadway 


But not this tim This tit 


failure which b 
fiasco. When the 


roll, they stemmed it with a quick pro- 


ad another 


avalanche began to 


duction of Captain Brassbound’s Con 
yn. Quick is the word: they put 
it on after four days of rehearsal, and 
although this was hardly the best Brass 
bound ever done, it was popular enough 
to prevent a disaster 
A few wecks later they ran into new 
difficulties with a tryout production of 
Edward Caulfield’s The Idea, not a 


I otable work 


Having by this time been through 
more crises than Lorelei Lee on a long 
weck end, they decided to seek outsidk 
help. In a few weeks they sold $33,000 
worth of stock to Bostonians who, after 
watching their work since 1949, decided 
that these young men and their asso- 
ciates had a future and that. money 
would enable them to breathe easier and 
perhaps make new professional progress 


That they have 


th 
il 


survived is one 0 
major achievements. That cautious 
Boston investors—there are nor more 
sutious anywhere!—now consider thei 
iture a good business risk is a sign of 
me consequence The truth is, the 
ume for themselves, and are here to 


Brattl Theatre players have made a 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE 
Department of Speech and Theatre Arts 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Frank M. Whiting 
ect > W. Thome 


MISSOURI 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
van Rhynsburaer, Elmer Bladow 
ward ensiow Bolte 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN THEATRE 
Saint Louis University 
Department of Speech 

3650 Lindell, St. Louis 8, Mo. 
c R A hect < 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PETERBOROUGH PLAYERS 


Professional Summer Theatre and School 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


tear 
NEW MEXICO 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
College of Fine Arts 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


Nader B 


Slackburr 


NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
” Rad 


Guy Burris 


NEW YORK 


ADELPH! COLLEGE SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 


Richard F 


CIVIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


Reidenbaug hn M 


COLUMBIA THEATRE ASSOCIATES 
School of Dramatic Arts 
Columbia University 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Willard Straight Hall 
Ithaca, New York 

ect Walter H. Staintor 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Communication Arts Department 
» 


. 


HOFSTRA THEATRE ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 


MARTHA GRAHAM SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York I! 


Miriar Schusterma 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 
340 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 
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VASSAR COLLEGE EXPERIMENTAL 
THEATRE 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


y 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 
Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina 

smuel Selder 
Marry a 


Manager: John W 


OHIO 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 
i A. Wright, W 


KARAMU HOUSE 
2355 E. 89th St., Cleveland 6, Ohio 
set Rowena W elliffe rect 


Waist 


OHIO VALLEY SUMMER THEATRE 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 
. ; va Mieckert 


UNIVERSITY PLAYERS 
University of Dayton 
Dayton, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 
Department of Speech and Radio 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


rat ke 


Broadd, H 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CARNEGIE 


Department of Drama 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Boettche 


sd Henr 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF WOMEN 
Woodland Road 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
, Phy Marschall Ferqusor 


PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE 
222 Craft Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Praderick Gurieicl 

M age R 


PITT PLAYERS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS, INC. 
20 Queen Street—Box 709 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Conmatt ©. Babieare 


WwW 


FURMAN UNIVERSITY THEATRE GUILD 
Greenville, S. C 
Held 
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Well-Heeled Ghost 


continued from page 36 


in every hamlet in the United States. He 
was a sports writer on the Denver Post, 
and he made a modest investment in a 
neighborhood movie theatre. In an effort 
to needle the business of his little house 
he invented that maniacal gambling 
gimmick, Bank Nite and had the fore- 
sight to copyright it. Any other movie 
operator who wanted to have a Bank 
Nite had to pay Ricketson a royalty and 
he became a millionaire 

He began spreading out and now 
heads the Fox Inter-Mountain 
ment Corporation, controlling a chain 


A muse- 


of more than 100 film houses in the 
Rocky 
solidest and soundest movie chain in the 
country, for the Rockies haven't got TV 

In the Opera House Association Rick- 


etson heads up an imposing organization 


Mountain region probably the 


of big brass and old gold, with such 
officers and directors as John 
Frederick MacFarlane, Mrs 
Boettcher, Mrs 
Helen G. Bonfils. The 
Central City properties, including hotels, 


Evans, 
Claude K 
Spencer Penrose and 
Association has 
saloons and dance 


houses for actors, 


halls valued at $600,000 


In addition to operas and plays, it 
sponsors square dances, concerts, organ 
recitals, museums and panel discussions 
Last year, the four 


$100,000 in 


of music or drama 


operas produced grossed 


four weeks remarkable for a 725-seat 


house. In the succeeding four weeks, 
Miss Cornell’s The Constant Wife did 
$102,000 


her to bring the revival to New York. 


enough encouragement for 
Each year the Association tries to get, 
by public donation, an underwriting 
fund of $50,000. Last year it raised 
$41,000 and spent all but $64 of this 
sum. This already 
chocen and cast, with Dr. Elemer Nagy 


years operas are 


to design and stage them and it is 
not unlikely that the English version of 
Boheme will find its way to the Met next 
year, for Central City has frequently 
served as a tryout spot for the Met. 
Ricketson does not expect to decide on 


a play for August until mid-June. 


BROADWAY ANGELS 


INC. 
Common Stock 


Price 50c a Share 


Write for Prospectus 
I 


LOUIS L. ROGERS COMPANY 


Member National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc. 


15 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-6850 





Screen star Barbora Stanwyck and host 
John C. Bruno 


If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil 


Ward Morehouse--World Telegram & Sun 


For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and Pencil 
sizzling steaks 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
Bruno produces as delectable a steak as I've 
tasted in New York 


Blair Chatzinoff New York Post 


The finest Steak House in America 


Mike O'Shea —-T V Guide 


The place for a good steak 


. a 
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n 
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MU. 2-8659 203 E. 45th, N. Y. C. 
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GREENVILLE LITTLE THEATRE 
Lowndes Hill Road 
Greenville, South Carolina 

Robert H. McLane 


PALMETTO PLAYERS 
Converse College 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


riez Abt 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
PROPS AND LINERS 
Department of Speech 
Black Hills Teachers College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
TENNESSEE 
NASHVILLE COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
2102 Belcourt Avenue 


Nashville 12, Tennessee 


TENNESSEE STATE PLAYERS GUILD 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Tennesse A. & |. State Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

hnical Director: Willian 


tume signer: M 


TEXAS 


THE BRANDING IRON THEATRE 
West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 


Wm. A. M e, Wende 


THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 
Dept # Speech: Earl C. Brye 
p. . 


anne 


VIRGINIA 
PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE ON THE 
WHARF 
Gosnold St., Provincetown, Cape Cod 
Management Direction Virginia Thoms 
Catharine Huntington 
ection and Production 


WEST VIRGINIA 


COMMUNITY PLAYERS, INC 
The Abbot Theatre 
420 West !4th Street 
Huntington 4, West Virginia 
tor: Sterrett Neale 


Denis Johnstor 


CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Western Canada High School and 
Workshop 14 
Calgary, Alberta 

Betty Mitche 


HART HOUSE THEATRE 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario 

Robert G 


Business Manager: James Hozack 


HAWAII 
THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Department of Drama and Theatre 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
taf Earle Fence Joe Trapid 
Bentley, Clifford Ashby 


PUERTO RICO 
UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Department of Drama 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


udwig Schajow 


For Top Performance 
on the acting stage and the stage of life 


keep physically fit 


at REILLY'S HEALTH SERVICE—Rockefeller Center 


little time for natural exercise? 
feel listless, sluggish, tired? 


the Reilly plan 


of exercise (or exercise equivalents) . . . Special Spa Baths and Scientific Manipu- 
lative Massage has been used by over 28,000 Men and Women—busy executives, 
society women, and stars of Stage, Screen, Radio, and Television. 


established 


32 years—17 years in Rockefeller Center 


REILLY HEALTH SERVICE 
R.C.A. Building West—Rockefeller Center—1250 Sixth Avenue 


49-50 Streets 


Columbus 5-848! 


Separate Departments for men and women 


10:00 


1.M. to 8:00 PM. 
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he crowed. “Do 
take your coat off!” He started to help 
him out of the coat and then noted the 
horrible glint of brass buttons on his 
Western Union uniform. “No, for God's 
sake keep your coat on!” he groaned. 
The remainder of the scene was played 
through distractedly with the boy tightly 
bundled in the coat which reached nearly 
to the floor. The audience tittered nerv- 
ously, knowing something was wrong but 
not knowing just what. 


“Ah, here you are!” 


There was almost further disaster. 
Billy Redfield finally came running down- 
stairs from his dressing room (where no 
one had thought to look) and tried to 
plunge onto the stage; the stage manager 
caught him in the nick of time, sparing 
Mr. Ober from disaster and humiliation. 


Mr. Redfield had merely dozed off and 
missed his cue. He said of the expe- 
rience: “Almost everybody had unprint- 
able things to say to me. It: was pretty 
awful. But Moss Hart, who directed the 
show, took it calmly. He showed up after 
the performance and said, ‘Young man, 
there’s only one thing I regret about all 
this I wasn’t here to see it.’”’ 


One hesitates to cite amateur theat- 
ricals, for such horrendous things hap- 
pen with regularity in this field. But one 
story is so improbably logical that it de- 
serves to be told: In 1926 a little theatre 
group in San Diego presented a historical 
play about Betsy Ross and the first Amer- 
ican flag. In the big scene Betsy was 
seen seated in her home, busily sewing 
on the flag. Periodically her fellow pa- 
triots would enter the room and ask 
excitedly if it was ready, and she would 
answer that it was not quite ready. 

When suspense had been built up suf- 
ficiently, Betsy called out that at last it 
was done, and the hero dashed on-stage 
to take the flag from her hands. There 
ensued a remarkable scuffle resembling a 
drenken brawl more than a great mo- 
ment in history. The hero grabbed at the 
flag, and Betsy, letting out a sudden 
shriek, grabbed it back. Confused, the 
hero came at her again and tried to haul 
the flag away, but she hung on for dear 
life. Finally she gave him a sharp push 
and he fell backward, still clutching the 
flag. There was an ominous ripping 
sound, and as the hero sprawled on the 
stage, he not only took Old Glory with 
him, but also a sizable portion of Betsy's 
skirt. The lady had, in her nervous in- 
dustry, managed to sew the flag to the 
lap of her dress. 

Sometimes, of course, the awkward 
moments are created by some practical 
joker. One of these dates back to the 
early 1900's and was the result of a 
prank played by the late Douglas Fair- 
banks, Sr., who was gaining fame on 
Broadway in a comedy called A Gentle- 
man of Leisure. At one point in the 
play a pompous old character was re- 
quired to rise suddenly from his chair, 
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It Wasn't in The Act 


(continued from page 39) 


whip his silk hat from a table and stalk 
haughtily off the set. 

On the last night of the Broadway 
run the high-spirited Mr. Fairbanks laid 
a trap. Before the curtain rose he smug- 
gled a Civil War cannon ball into the 
gentleman’s upturned hat. 

Came the big moment in the scene 
The pompous party marched to the table 
and grabbed the hat with one hand. It 
would not budge. Terror-stricken, he 
tackled it with both hands and started to 
drag it off the table by force. At this 
point he discovered what was:in the hat 
and realized that if he were not careful, 
the cannon ball would drop right through 
the crown. He also realized that if he 
tried to remove the ball from the hat, it 
would seem strange to the audience; 
worse, he could not simply abandon the 
hat, now that he had made such a fuss 
over it. He ended up by pulling it off 
the table, cradling it in both arms and 
staggering to the door like a man carry- 
ing a heavy boulder 

The audience sat in mystified silence 
all through his struggles; there are un- 
doubtedly persons who to this day suspect 
that the actor had an apoplectic stroke. 


The historians along Shubert’s Alley 
have never agreed as to which of a dozen 
stars, from Alfred Lunt to Ken Murray, 
was the principal of still another howler, 
this one planned by no one but malig- 
nant fate. The star broke into show busi- 
ness aS a mMagician’s assistant, and it was 
his daily task to get into a trunk and 
drop through a trap door in the stage 
when the magician fired a gun and 
ordered him to disappear. As an added 
fillip the boy was supposed to race out 
through the stage-door alley and around 
to the front of the theatre, then dash 
triumphantly down the aisle while the 
audience was still wondering what had 
become of him. 

The act went splendidly for a few 
weeks — until it hit Chicago. At the 
opening performance the lad dropped 
through the trap door as usual, charged 
out the stage door to the theatre lobby 
and ran down the aisle, waving his arms 
and shouting, “Here I am, Professor, 
Here I am!” At this point he noted an 
unusual atmosphere about him and real- 
ized with horror that he was in the 
wrong house. There were two theatres 
in the same block, and he had chanced 
into the one that was presenting a per- 
formance of Hedda Gabler. He slunk 
out amid amazement of both spectators 
and performers, all of whom knew that 
frivolity had no place in an Ibsen play. 

Sometimes an experienced actor can 
try to cover up a stage. mishap, not al- 
ways with perfect plausibility. There is a 
story concerning a scene in which a vil- 
lian was about to shoot a man down in 
cold blood, but his revolver wouldn't go 





off. Worse than that, the “cover gun,” 
used back-stage for such emergencies, 
would not go off either. The villian tried 
the trigger again and again, until the 
victim suddenly collapsed on the stage 
gasping, “My God, a silencer!” 

And there is one story perhaps a 
fable—~ about how an actor turned a 
contretemps into personal satisfaction 
The leading lady of the play had been 
carrying on a feud with the leading man. 
She particularly resented a long speech 
he delivered to her in an ornate draw- 
ing-room scene, and one night she con- 
nived with a stagehand to do a job on 
the fellow. There was a dead telephone 
on a desk, but somehow it got wired up. 


The leading man launched into his big 
speech, swaying the audience as usual, 
when suddenly the phone rang. He hesi- 
tated, sorely surprised, but decided to 
continue as though nothing had hap- 
pened. A few seconds later the telephone 
rang again. Completely unnerved, he 
stumbled along with his lines — and then 
it rang for the third time. The leading 
lady said, sweetly, “Why don’t you an- 
”” - with 
the look of a stricken horse he crossed 


swer it There was no choice 


over and took the receiver from the hook. 
But after mumbling a few miserable 
words into the instrument, he suddenly 
straightened up, smiling a silky smile. He 
turned to the leading lady, offering her 
the phone. 
“It’s for you,” he said graciously. 


IVORYTON 
SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


23rd Season 


VILTON STIEFEL. Director 


® Students play with this fa- 


mous professional stock 
Co. and stars each week. 


® Practical experience under 
top-flight professionals in 
a professional environment. 


@ Our practice of LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT has resulted in 
an unusually high percentage 
of professional engagements 
for our students. 


VISITING STARS 


Katharine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 
Betty Field Martha Scott 
Eve Arden Henry Hull 
Cornel Wilde Eva Le Galliene 
Mitzi Green Celeste Holm 
Francis Lederer Ethel Waters 
James Dunn Judy Holliday 
Joan Bennet John Beal 

Jean Pierre Aumont Ezra Stone 

Fred Stone Glenda Farrell 
Elizabeth Bergner John Carridine 


@ Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 
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When you visit Cape Cod this summer don’t miss . 


“4dmerica’s Most Famous Summer Theatres” 


Cape Playhouse—Dennis 
Falmouth Playhouse—Coonamessett 
and 
Cape Cod Musie Circus—Hyannis 
glorious music — magnificent voices 


all under the direction of 


RICHARD ALDRICH 
ebb bbb bbb bbtebetoh bts 


JACOBS PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


1952 Faculty 
Ballet: Margaret Craske Ethnic: Mme. La Meri 
Modern: Myra Kinch Dr. Duggan 
Dr. Anne Schley Duggan Josefina Garcia 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MOVEMENT & RHYTHM: TED SHAWN 
Visual Aids: Carol Lynn Stagecraft Workshop: John Christian 
Also: Courses in Dance Notation, Dance Composition, Pegagogy, etc. 


PEPEE She beh bedded 


| 


9 Weeks course beginning June 30. 
6 Weeks (graduate) course beginning July 21. 


For credit, apply Director of Graduate Studies 
Springfield College, Springfield 9, Mass. 


For further information, Write 


JACOB'S PILLOW, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


CONCENTRATED 10 WEEK SUMMER SESSION 


June 30-Sept. 6 Afternoons 1-5 Work unit Fourteen students 
200 hours of class and production work covering all phases of the actor's craft 


A special intensified course designed for those interested 
in @ telescoped full time professional training program. 


LEE NEMETZ, Director 
Summer semester starts June 30 
gcrmcinice: TH E D RAMA LAB 
Full time, part time 
115 W. 52 St., NYC, CO 5-9138 


4 


SHOW BUSINESS DIRECTORY ‘ 


SUMMER THEATRES + 


Lists 450 summer theatres names, addresses, phone numbers of pro- i 


ducers, directors, casting agents, TV packagers, press agents, columnists, 


associations, stage managers, literary agents. Price $1. 


LEO SHULL PUBLICATIONS, 155 W. 46th St., N.Y. 19 PLaza 7-0530 é 
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Music Under the Stars— Emi! Blatz 
Temple of Music, Washington Park, Mil- 
waukee, Wis, June-Aug. Progra: Ol 
chestral concerts with soloists. Conduc- 
tor: Jerzy Bojanowski 
National Music Camp Interlochen, 
Mich. June 29-Aug. 25. Program: sym 
phonies, concerto performances, band 
und orchestra concerts, opera, oratorios 
New Orleans Summer Pops Concert 
Beauregard Square, New Orleans, La 
June-July Program: three orchestra con- 
certs weekly. Conductor: Izler Solomon 
Ojai Festival——- Nordhoff Hall, Ojai 
Civic Center Park, Ojai, Calif. June 1 
Program: Chamber orchestra concert 
conducted by Thor Johnsor Artists 
Rose Bampton, soprano; Nikolai and 
Joanna Graudan, piano-'cello duo: Szy- 
mon Goldberg, violinist 
Ravinia Festival — Ravinia Park, Ill 
June 24-Aug. 10. Program: six weeks of 
concerts by Chicago Symphony with 
guest conductors and soloists: one week 
of chamber music 
Robin Hood Dell Concerts — Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, Pa. June-Aug. Pro- 
gram: Robin Hood Dell Orchestra with 
guest conductors and soloists 
Stadium Concerts Lewisohn Stadium, 
City College, New York City. June 23- 
Aug. 2. Program: Stadium Symphony 
Orchestra with guest conductor and 
soloists, June 23, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
conductor, Marian Anderson, soloist 
June 24, Brahms’ Symphony #2 and 
Beethoven's Eroica Symphony, with Di 
mitri Mitropoulos, conductor; June 25, 
Respighi’s Toccata for Piano ar Or 
chestra, with Dimitri Mitropoulos, piano 
soloist and conductor; June 26, Carmen 
in concert form with Dimitri Mitropou- 
los, conductor and all-Metropolitan star 
cast accompanied by the chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum of New York: June 28, 
Andre Kostelanetz, conductor, Lily Pons, 
soloist; June 30, Pierre Monteux, con 
ductor, Mischa Elman, soloist Men 


delssohn’s Violin Concerto 


Tamiment Chamber Music Festival 
Tamiment  in-the-Poconos, 

Pa. June 19-22. Curtis String 

and the New Chamber Orches 
Philadelphia. Ifor Jones, conductor. 
The Plymouth Rock Center of Music 
and Drama Duxbury Playhouse, Dux- 
bury, Mass. June 25-Sept. 1. Music dir.: 
George Poinar. Program: June 25-28, 
Mozart’s The Impresario, Allan Davis’ 
The Ordeal of Osbert 


European Festivals 
Austria 
Bregenz—— Through June 8: Bregenz 
Folk Festival 
Innsbruck June 14, 15: 1952 Meet 
ing of Tyrolean Singers 
Vienna—— Through June 12: Vienna 
Festival Weeks 








Salzburg — June 20-July 3: Festival of the 
International Society of Modern Music 
Denmark 

Elsinore — June 8-14: Hamlet Festival 
Since 1937 Hamlet is given annually in 
Kronberg Castle courtyard 

Finland 

Helsinki June 7-14 
France 
Lyons-Charbonnieres (Rhone) June 
20-July 10: Musical Festival. 

Nice (Alpes-Maritimes) 
20: Festival of Music 
Nimes (Gard End of June, early 
July: Summer Theatre Festival 

Prades 


Sibelius Festival 


Through June 


(Pyrénées Orientales) June 
15-29: Music Festival under direction of 
Pablo Casals 
Royaumont (Seine-et-Oise June 6- 
July: International Musical weekends 
Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin) — June 10-25 
International musical festival. 
Toulouse (Haute - Garonne) Through 
June 10: Festival of music 
Versailles (Seine-et-Oise ) 
National musical weeks 
Germany 
Augsburg 


June 15-30: 


June 15-Sept. 7: Opera and 
Operetta; Open-air plays 
Bamberg 


f 


June-Aug. : Festival Concerts 
the Bamberg Symphonics 

Berlin June 12-25 
Festival 1952. 


Feuchtwangen June 1-Aug 


International Film 


Open-air 
plays in the Romanesque Cloiste1 


Koblenz — June 29-Sept. 14 
operetta on the floating stage in the 
Rhine “White Horse Inn.” 
Wuerzburg — June 21-July 2 
Festival 

Wunsiedel — June-Aug.: 
open-air festival plays 
Great Britain 
Aldeburgh June 14-22: Aldeburgh 
Festival of Music and the Arts 

Chester — June 9-21: Chester Miracle 
Plays 

Glyndebourne June 


Open-air 


Mozart 


Luisenburg 


15-July 20:Glyn- 
debourne Opera Festival 

Greece 
Athens 
certs, performance of the tragedy Hecate 
by Kotopouli, and others with Katina 
Paxinou and Aleco Minotis 

Italy 

Como — June 23-29: First National Fes- 
tival of Classical and Modern Dances. 
Florence 


June-Sept Symphonic con- 


Through June 22: Moggio 


Musicale — opera and concerts 


Netherlands 

The Hague and other cities——- June 5- 
July 4: Holland Festival of Music. 

Horst — June 22-29: International Mu- 
sic Contest 

Utrecht — June 30-July 1 
cal Congress 


Musicologi- 


Norway 
Through June: Plays and shows in Oslo, 


Bergen, Trondheim and Stavanger daily 


during month, concerts in Oslo and 
Bergen. 

Portugal 

Lisbon June 12-15: St 
tivals. Parades and dances 
Spain 

Palma De Majorca 


Anthony's fes- 


Through June 5 


Spring Festival. International folklor 
rally, bullfights, regatta 
June 24-29: Feasts of St. John 


Dances with regional cos- 


Segovia 
and Pete 


tumes, etc 


Sweden 
Granna (Lake Vattern June 13-July 
15: Jubilee Exhibition and Pageant Plays 
N ykoping June 23-24 Historical 
Open-air Play at Nykopingshus Castle 
Stockholm — June 2: J! Matrimonio Se 
reto (Cimarosa), at Drottingholm Court 
Theatre. June 13-16: Choral Festival 
Choirs from Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
and Finland. June 14-15: Orlando Furi- 
oso (Handel) at Drottingholm 
Theatre. June 14-15: 
Festival 

Varnamo (Smiland) 


Court 
Children’s Choral 


June 1: Tradi- 


tional Folk Song and Dancing Festival 
Switzerland 

Lausanne — June 2-7 
Competition for Opera Singers 


International 


Locarno — June 25-July 5: 6th Interna- 
tional Film Festival 

Montreux — June 12-22: 22nd Narcissus 
Festival -- By Rome Opera House 


continued on page 94 


COMPLETE LINE OF SOUND EQUIPMENT 


“ENGINEERED FOR THE THEATRE” 


Dear Tributary Theatre Manager: 


EATRE ARTS, JUNE, 1952 


This new sound equipment ha: 


been pe 


signed for the modern theatrical producer. 


ponents are easily inter-chanqeable [i.e. turntable 


tape machines). 


Our experienced : 


any of your ideas concerning 


available tor consultati 


ound in the theatre 


Make use of the coupon below. 


F. & D. KURTIS, INC. 


ll ee ee 
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c/o Theatre Arts, 
130 W. 56 St. 


NYC Box 125 
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Calendar of Theatre Arts way a few seasons back, now with The Other Heart At the Old Vic 
(continued from page 93 Richard Burton in the title role May 5 
Scuol-Tarasp-Vulpera Spa— June 22 Nightmare Alley At the London Mask The Winter Journey — At the Lyceum 
Open-air performance of Festa da la Theatre. Anthony Sharp's dramatization The Country Girl retitled.) The Henry 
Liberta. of Thomas Love Peacock’s novel, written Sherek-Sam Wanamaker production of 
Zurich June 10-July 1: Zurich June in 1818, with Donald Eccles, Geoffrey Clifford Odets’ play with Sam Wana- 
Festivals (June Festival Concerts Durin and Eric Berry, directed by John maker, Googie Withers and Michael 


Yugoslavia Fernald Redgrave 


Ajdovscina — June 21-22: Festival of Quadrille — Alfred Lunt and Lynn For- Treasure on Pelican-—- Roy Limbert’s 
production of J. B. Priestley’s play, orig- 


inally written for television, with Basil 
and Anne Crawford 


the Primorska region tanne return to Britain this summer 
Kamnik Through June 5: Festival of after an 8-year absence to star in Noel 
the Gorenjska region Slovenian Folk- Coward’s new play, which will tour Sydney 
lore provinces and come to London in Under the Sycamore Tree — Sam Spe- 
September wack’s play comes to London after a 
Red Letter Day Dorothy Dickson, short provincial tour, with Alex Guin- 
after 6 years, returns to stage to play ness, Diana Churchill and Ernest Thesi- 
Andrew Rosen ger, directed by Peter Glenville, with 
décor by Oliver Messel 


Foreign 
London 
Call Me Madam At the Coliseum 
Lindsay and Crouse musical with Anton 
Wolbrook and Billie Worth 
Cupid and Psyche — Oscar Hammer- 


with Fay Compton in 
thal’s play 


The Constant Couple — At the Winter Paris 


Garden. George Farquhar’s Restoration La Cuisine des anges Ae the Ambas 


comedy with Alec Clunes as the gay sadeurs. Albert Husson’s new comedy 
libertine, Sir Harry Wildair 


stein- Richard Rodgers’ production of 
Ben Levy's new comedy, with Peggy 
Cummins, Hugh Sinclair, Ronald Ward 
and Alexander Knox, which, if success The Millionaires — Katharine Hepburn before World War I, so successful in 
ful, will come to New York makes her initial appearance on London Paris that Paramount bought screen 
Le Moulin de la Galette Henry Sherek stage this summer in the name-part of rights and the play is being adapted for 
has acquired British and American rights Shaw’s play with Robert Helpmann and Broadway 

to the play now running in Paris and Cyril Ritchards, directed by Michael On Earth As In Heaven At the 
will produce it, adapted by Peter Viertel, Benthall Athenée. Fritz Hoschwalder’s play set in 


about three convicts on Devil's Island 


with Mai Zetterling, Herbert Lomand The Mortimer Touch Previously en an 18th century Jesuit convent in Para- 
and Bill Owen titled The Atom Doctor Eric Link guay, with Victor Francen starring and 
Montserrat At the Lyric, Hammer- later’s farce will be shortly staged i: an all male cast 

Rome 


Podrecca’s famous puppet theatre “Tl 
Robles’ drama which appeared on Broad- the Old Vic > ” . 
Teatro dei Piccoli” has resumed activi- 


smith. A Tennent production of Lillian London with Pamela Brown, Mervyn 
Helilman’s adaptation of Emmanuel Johns, directed by George Devine of 


ties in Rome after 15 years’ interrup- 
tion. The theatre stems from traditional 
eighteenth - century marionettes; before 
the war it toured more than 30 countries 
Plays performed recently: At the Ateneo 
La Calandria by Bibbiena; Dal Tuo al 
Mio by Verga; L’Avaro by Goldoni; At 


Announcing 


‘ the Teatro dei Gobbi: Carnet de Notes 
SUMMER FUN ~ ; j NEW by Alberto Bonucci, Vittorio Caprioli 


and Franca Valeri 


combined with ag | summer theatre Tel Aviv 
Professional Theatre Experience 7 The Glass Menagerie — At the Chamber 


Theatre. Tennessee Williams’ drama 

It Happened in Tel Aviv — At the Ma- 

tate Theatre. The latest farce of Israel's 

“satirical” playhouse. 

On the Road to Elath — At the Habi- 
Work in one of twe specially designed courses . SEI ge mah. A native Israelian play by Aharon 

planned to meet the needs of the beginning and : Meged 

the advanced theatre student tt es 


ore of school graduate i THE 
By e drama majors NEIGHBORHOOD 
directors and sae hs re . PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of th 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE THEATRE 


College of Theatre Arts iatapeina teshesne 


in theatre techniques 


Play while you work in the vacationland atmos- 
phere of Southern California with its cultural 
and professional opportunities 


WRITE TODAY 


Director of Admissions, 40 South £1 Molino Ave., Pasadena, California Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


340 East 54th Street New York 22, N.Y. 
MU 8-3770 
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more menacing as time is running out. Film Fare marriage instead of an unpleasant mother 
Train tracks are important too, deserted (continued from page 45) and everyone seems quite satisfied 


except for the trio waiting for the return : ; og when the hero is shot down in the end, 
the most photogenic streets in the United as if that really solved the problem. But 


States. Deserted at night, with a lone 
girl casting great shadows against the 


of their leader at high noon. The perspec- 


tives down the track, across the prairie to within obvious limitation of both con- 


the mountains, become tantalizing; we be- build; A 4 i 4 di ception and budget, Without Warning is 
yuildings, they are dramatic; an irec- . 
gin to imagine that we can see the locomo- 8 not without interest. As a first film by 


tor Edward Dmytryk has used them to 


tive long before it is due. The climax is , 
full advantage. At one point a woman 


actually cut to the tempo of the clock, 


director Arnold Laven, it presents a fresh 


cinematic eye and a terse story-telling 


in her back yard takes down the washing 


culminating in a tremendous shot that facility. The cast, made up entirely of 


» reveal police clambering over her roof 
to reveal | 8 relative unknowns, works well under 


high up into the air to emphasize the f 4 leiack i him. 
niper on a roof top and a steeplejack in 
deserted streets and closed doors eee I Pr) The Fighter 


the background inching his way up a 


begins close to Kane, then pulls back and . ‘ 
: Another time it is the skyline, with the 


Kane's aloneness when the zero hour Also in the low-budget class, but with 


huge chimney. A session in a police line- PoE I Oe 5 ER THe 
up is carried off with savage realism is The Fighter (United Artists), 


of this with a superbly dramatic score, actors, 
based on Jack London's story, The Mex- 


arrives. Dimitri Tiomkin accompanies all 


. : And repeatedly the music underscores 
incorporating an original cowboy ballad 


sung through the film by Tex Ritter that 


figure, the boy who kills but doesn’t want 
just about sums up the action: = 
. to. Arthur Franz plays the role credibly; 
He made a vow while in State prison Adolphe M : , aE RL 
on , yhe Menjou 1 0G as the harried, 
That it would be my life or his'’n eins eae > 


the schizoid personality of the central 


: lovenly police inspector who finally 
Gary Cooper is completely at home as snes? PE I : Largest 


, . tracks him down : 
Marshal Kane, and the supporting cast a collection of the 


° : world's finest costumes 
makes good use of such talents as Without Warning The kind Broadway and Hollywood 


; . 5 dae. Less praiseworthy is Without Warnin stars wear. You may use them at mod- 
Thomas Mitchell, Lloyd Bridges and F ° ‘ é erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
Otto Kruger. United Artists) which, though working majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 


® with a notably similar theme and in a Radio 2. Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
The Sniper 


; Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Also from the busy Kramer lot comes notably similar manner, too often gives Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 
3 s € 1 - 


age of 10 amateur prouuctions every Week 
the impression that it has chosen the Send us a list of your requirements and be 


' 
. . documentary technique for budgetary sure Brooks costumes your next show 
long series of stories about neurotic boys ? 


ednin' hei’e Sits ats tabi aen anil enka Bh rather than dramatic reasons and its ie R O O K S 
, Sage story for sensational rather than social 

out on innocent young girls. This produc- ’ oe sage. 

tion, with the familiar Kramer prosely- purposes. This time the city is Los An- 1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


of geles, the weapon a pair of shears. This VAnderbilt 6-5060 


scenes 


The Sniper (Columbia), another in the 


tizing zeal, inserts a number : 
suggesting that this problem is a recur- time the boy has had an unfortunate 
ring one off-screen as well and must be 
met by government sponsored psychiatric 
treatment for first offenders before their ® 3 

condition has the chance to worsen into There is a ob 

an active menace to society. To under- | 

line this point, and to help build sym- 2 ee 
pathy for their hapless hero, writers for you in television 
Edna and Edward Anhalt have made 

him want to be cured. Early in the film 
he goes to the police asking for treat- 


You have the chance, now, to begin on the 
with routine accident cases to be ground floor and grow with this industry. 
cedveredl Pasadena Playhouse College of Theatre 

As in their earlier Panic in the Streets, Arts— with its complete television, cinema 
the Anhalts have insisted upon the semi- and radio studios, four stages and touring 


ment, but the city hospitals are too busy 


documentary approach to buttress the 


company—offers you the best possible back- 
on the streets of San Francisco, probably ‘ ground training and practical experience 
BR cess as preparation for your job in television. 


veracity of their story. It unfolds mainly 


Conservatory 


SUMMER Employed as a director of his own programs, this former 
Pasadena Playhouse television student, Truman Smith, 
THEATRE now works for KTTV, Hollywood television studio. Since 1949 
SCHOOL over 50 students trained by the Pasadena Playhouse have 
of obtained jobs in television. 
DRAMA & DANCE 


june 30, Aug. 9 Start now and grow with television 


nalen caine teaeck~teds by training on the set at 
Design 


PES poco whe hy PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


with major in Drama or Dance 


poignant! Hawes, Death: College of Theatre Arts 


Drama De 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 33 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, California 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass 





Film Fare 


continued from page 95 


ican. Like Viva Zapata’, it deals with as if it should be a sequel to Winchester 


the uprising of the Mexican peasantry 73, particularly since James Stewart stars 


against Diaz here, the Mexicans of in both, is actually the story of David 


the northern states fighting under Du Marshall Williams, inventor of the car- 


rango. Its hero, played by Richard What 


bine makes his story especially 


Conte, has seen his whole village wiped interesting to the studios is the fact that 
out by the federales, his father tor 

: he built his gun in prison, after having 
mented, his sweetheart raped. Filled with 


been convicted for murder, and came 
hate, he escapes into Texas to work for 


ED Bg ASE A: SE out of jail with sixty-three basic patents 
Summer Session boxing. So enthusiastic does the screen und a sizable income from the royalties 
play become about his grim prowess in on his inventions. Unfortunately, although 
school of the 


the ring that it gives the unfortunat the story is real, the treatment is not 
professional theatre 


impression the entire revolution might The narrative sprawls and jerks about, 
courses include: have languished if he hadn't won the often leaving the spectator utterly con 
film's climatic prize fight. In other words fused. And the settings are disturbingly 


ACTING a story of epic sweep has been ridicu »bvious paint jobs, as phony as th 
STAGE MOVEMENT lously egies and James Wong Howe's Southern accents that evervone in tl 


beautiful photography, which hints at cast affects from time to time 


what might have been in the flashbac 
TECHNICAL 
PRODUCTION sequence that describes the village massa ur better in conveying both 


cre, is wasted in a senseless recapitulatior of period and of reality is The 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 5 of the pdotechnics he displayed in the ring e, the story of Dr. Emily Dunning, 


scenes from Body and Soul. Lee J. Cobl the first woman doctor to be appointed 


BRATTLE also seems wasted, making his Durang to a New York hospital. Set at the tu 


just another character part. Herbert f the century, it dramatizes the training 


ATRE Kline, who once directed the memorabli and practice of a woman intern. If June 
Mexican documentary The For Aliveon } 


does not completely convey al 
Village, just doesn’t have the touch fo 


ANY ; the brilliance that is claimed for the 
COMI simpl melodrama original Dr Dunning, she does work 


i dacuidl Sq. Cambridge Mass. Two Film Biographies hard at it and receives splendid support 


A brace of new biographies, both fron rom Arthur Kennedy, Gary Merrill and 
MGM; Carbine Williams, which sounds he always excellent Mildren Dunnock 


IN MIAMI 


YOU'RE AT HOME AT THE 


’ | SPECIAL! 
WulA Ut att COAST TO COAST 80 


EACH WAY 
An address of distinction in the Low fares to New York, 
very heart of Florida's famous 


Sbd Lone: Chas bach over’ : Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, 

Miami and Miami Beach at- : San Francisco, Washington 

traction: theatres, restaurants, All fares plus tax 

clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 

Large, beautifully appointed to AIRCOACH 
rooms and RE IE aR Zcdute your overnight 

ments; spacious lobby, air con- aga aa 


hennd, sothbell Seeman soe | with NORTH AMERICAN 


genial guests and management. 


; NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 

Reduced Summer Rates Wdson 6-2100 DEarborn TRinity 0711 
41ST. & 2-6220 631 S. 

BISCAYNE BOULEVARD BROADWAY 138 NO. OLIVE ST. 
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Citizen Views The News” 


“If I were to dedicate this program, I would 
dedicate it to one purpose, one principle, one idea 
...expressed in one word: truth. That is what 


we seek, the truth, the whole truth, or as much 


of it as we can find...and nothing but the truth.”’ 


ica CT Jone bqorsserey 


On NBC Radio Monday thru Friday 10:30-10:35 PM (NYT) 
Presented by Life Magazine 


NBC Radio Network 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 





_. .WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespear 


THE ESSAYS OF 


and Bacon 


All 37 Plays « Comedies, Tragedie Sy 


Histories and Poems 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 


7 VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote 


4 stirring agedy 
and sonne 1 m ple n this 
Chuckle a 
glamorous leop a; Shudder at the 
with Rome he ecstasies of love. Be 


step with ht into 


remodern comedy of 


lago’s treac 
the whimsical world of Puck 


and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


delightful comedy, i ERE is another Titan 


and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 


whose surpassing 


Macbeth; thri 
hery 


Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as r 


other ever t before or since. So deep did he see int 


re alive today than t 


a a a a 


| Walter J. Black, President 


| THE CLASSICS CLUB 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Pi 


FREE 
Clas ( 
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» the hearts of all 


he w 


uxe 


quotations fr 


hundred years ag¢ f m the (¢ 


of che Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, 


ntellect laid the groundwork of science and 
1312-page volum philosophy for generatior 


be fascinated by 


1s. Anyone in search of personal guidance 


and a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to 


read these ummortal essays 


about love, politics, books, business, 


friendship, and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so 
clearly, incisively, wisely 
and Bottom wri 


So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
m them have become part of our literature 


volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon—are so 
treasure them always. And both are yours 


lassics Club 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


ILL YOU add these two vo 
library—as membershit t 

Classics.Club? You are inv 

and to receive on approval t 

the world’s greatest masterpieces 


These books, selected unanimously by 
guished literary auth« ies, were chosen be 
they offer the greatest enjoymer and 
the “pressed for time’’ men and women of today 


Why Are Great Books Called ‘'Classics'’? 


A crue “‘classi is a living book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival the 
most thrilling modern novel. Have you ever won 
dered how the truly great books have becom 
classms"'? First, because they are so readable 
They would not have lived unless they were read ; 
they would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to be easy 
to understand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: readability, 
interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other book 
clubs. 1. It distributes co its members the world’s 


Classics at a low price. 2. Its members are nor 
obligated co take any specific number of books 
3. Its volumes (which are being used today in 
many leading colleges and universities) are lux 
urious De Luxe Editions—bound in the fine buck 
rain ordinarily used for $5 and $10 bindings 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped in 
genuine gold, which will retain its original lustre 


books you and your children will read and 
cherish tor years 


A Trial Membership invitation te You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership 
With your frst book will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish. You need not take 
any specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time 


Mail this Invitation Form_now. Paper, print- 
ing, binding costs are rising. This low price—and 
your FREE copies of The Complete Works of 
SHAKESPEAR 1 BACON'S ESSAYS— 
cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, One toh home, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





